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HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


PEDAGOGICS ABROAD.-——NO. 


MIDST much activity, and not a little 
wrangling, the primary education of 
Scotland has been reorganized and extended. 
Whatever may be thought of the educational 
policy of the late Government, its practical 
result will be to multiply primary schools in 
proportion to the wants of the population. 
These schools, moreover, will be distinguished 
whether advantageously or not, by uniformity 
of character and of management. The schools 
will be everywhere diffused, and the firm and 
wise operation of the compulsory clause will 
gradually sweep within them the whole of the 
youthful population. In short, an adequate 
elementary school system is established, or 
in process of being established, throughout 
the length and breadth of Scotland. 

But the very completeness with which this 
result is being accomplished, has only brought 
into clearer light the difficulties with which 
our higher or secondary instruction is strug- 
gling. The old parochial education was of a 
mixed character. It embraced secondary no 
less than primary subjects—mathematics, Lat- 
in, and sometimes Greek, no less than read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The Scotch 
‘«dominie”’ of a former generation was fre- 
quently a quaint and impracticable type of 
human creature, with no knowledge of, and 
no concern for, methods or standards, and no 
dreams of a time-table ; but he was also com- 
monly a man who had been a session or two 
at college, and who had brought away from 
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the a/ma mater, to which he never failed to 
look back with some degree of pride and rev- 
erence, reminiscences of higher studies. In 
addition to the more ordinary work of the 
school, there was also the master’s special 
class of boys, sometimes with a more than 
usually bright girl or two mingled with them, 
who were, busy with Cesar, or Ovid, or Vir- 
gil, or the Greek ‘Testament, or Xenophon, or 
Homer, or to whom the propositions in the 
first books of Euclid were sufficiently familiar. 
These were the classes in the parish school 
from which the Scotch universities drew their 
pupils ; and even to this day the number of 
first-year students who find their way directly 
from the parish schools to the universities is 
about a half of the whole number, for while 
forty-two per cent of students come from the 
burgh and middle-class schools, the rest come 
from the parochial and other elementary 
schools, or from abroad. 

But this old characteristic of Scotch educa- 
tion israpidly disappearing. In large districts 
of the country, where it never probably had 
the hold that it always had in certain north- 
ern counties, it is already effaced. A Latin, 
Greek, or mathematical class is no more to be 
found in any save a few exceptional parish 
schools ; and even were there boys willing to 
go on to these higher subjects, the teacher is 
in many cases unwilling or incompetent to 
take them on. He is not himself a university 
man. If he has had alittle Latin or mathe- 
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matics at the Normal Training College, from 
which the great bulk of teachers are now di- 
rectly drafted, he has either forgotten them, 
or has no time to devote himself to them 
amidst the exigencies of the modern educa- 
tional system, which has not only him, but 
all the primary teachers of the country, in its 
grip. The whole tendency of the system is to 
concentrate the energies of the school-master 
upon what have been called the three R’s, and 
so to drill the large mass of pupils in the lower 
standatds that they shall pass the inspector’s 
examination, and bring in the full Govern- 
ment allowance to the school. 

It is matter of evidence to which the records 
of the Education Department of the Privy 
Council bear witness, that the primary edu- 
cation of Scotland was by no means such asit 
ought to have been under the old system. 
And, indeed, it may be doubted how far pri- 
mary and secondary education can ever go 
advantageously hand in hand under a single 
mas:er. In any case, the change which has 
overtaken the parochial system of Scotch ed- 
ucation was an inevitable change, which it is 
needless to lament. The growth of the new 
Privy Council system, with its standards, its 
routine of inspection, and its payment by re- 
sults, necessarily supplanted the old system, 


The primary school has enough to do with 
its own work, and the puhlic school teachers, 
for the most part, are fitted for this work and 
for no other. 

In such circumstances it is not to be won- 
dered at that grave anxiety has arisen in the 
country on the subject of secondary educa- 


tion. Where is secondary education hence- 
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forth to be got? Imperfect as the old plan 
may have been, which mixed up primary and | 
secondary subjects together, and so hardly 
did adequate justice to either, it always at 
least provided a chance to the clever boy in | 
the country, no less than in the town, to get 
some preparatory instruction to fit him for the 
university. But where is this instruction now | 
to be got? How is the higher education of | 
the universities and the work of the schools to | 
be brought into contact? They have never | 
been well adjusted, as everybody who knows | 
Scotland knows sufficiently well. The uni- | 
versities have been forced to descend below | 
their true function, and do a great deal of 
work which would have been much better | 
done in the school. The state of their junior | 
classes has been long a reproach to the Scot- 
tish universities ; and nothing that has been 
said in their defence, however it may excuse 
them in the exceptional circumstances of the 
country, can take away the merited reproach. 
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But as things now are, the scholastic prepara- 
tion so urgently required for the universities, 
instead of being better, is likely to be worse 
provided than before. In the larger towns 
there are a few excellent secondary schools 
well equipped and efficiently taught. The 
late Education Act has scheduled eleven burgh 
schools as higher class. public schools, ‘‘ in 
which the education does not consist chiefly 
of elementary instruction.’”” There are, be- 
sides, various academies or ‘‘ colleges’ enu- 
merated in the Third Report of the Endowed 
Schools Commission which, for the want of 
a better designation, may be classed in the 
widest sense of the term, ‘‘as secondary 
schools.”” But even if these institutions were 
more numerous, they are inadequate to the 
wants of the country. They are, moreover, 
without organization or arrangement. Some 
are merely primary schools in disguise ; some 
are without any endowment whatever; and 
others have only such fragments of endow- 
ment as leave them practically dependent on 
their pupils. In short, they are insufficient 
alike in number, distribution, method, and 
means of efficiency. 

It has been well pointed out that the origi- 
nal ideal of Scottish education, as sketched 
by the reformers in the sixteenth century, con- 
templated a system of gradual advance from 
the elementary schools to the universities. 
The foundations of a comprehensive educa- 
tional policy were laid in the parish schools, 
and the national universities were fitted to 
complete the design; but the intermediate 
structure, without which the edifice remains 
incomplete and comparatively a failure, has 
never been supplied. It is: not too much to 
say, in the language of the recent Report of 
the Endowed Schools Commission, that *‘sec- 
ondary schools, in the proper sense of the 
term—that is, schools which begin the instruc- 
tion of their pupils where the elementary 
schools end, prepare them for the higher class 
of Civil Service appointments, and for the 
universities—can scarcely be said to have any 
place in the educational economy of Scotland. 

This has not only been a definite detriment 
to the country, but has injured those two por- 
tions of the educational plan which have been 
carried out. The elementary schools have 
been compelled to do more than falls within 
their province, and the universities, on the 
other hand, have been unable to do all that 
properly belongs belongs to them. Students 
insufficiently taught at the lower stage have 
been inadequately equipped for the higher. 
The elementary school-master has had too 
much to do, and the professor has been obliged 
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to descend from his chair to the school- 
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ondary instruction; and a need so thinly 


master’s desk, and labor with his junior stu- ! diffused can never call forth adequate means of 


dents at the Greek and even the Latin rudi- 
ments, to the injury at once of his dignity and 
the intellectual and scholarly growth both of 
himself and of his higher pupils. 

The Education Act has done nothing to 
meet the chief difficulty of secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland. These schools are all im- 
poverished more or less, and the Act has done 
nothing to provide them with funds. 

The real question, therefore, for the sec- 
ondary education in Scotland, is a question of 
money: Where are the funds to be got to re- 
organize such remains as there are of a secon- 
dary school system, and to provide as many 
secondary schools as are necessary for the 
country? The elementary system is a rate- 
supported system. In so far as funds are not 
otherwise available forthe maintenance of ele- 
mentary schools, the rates of each parish are 
available for this purpose. But the secondary 
schools are practically debarred all use of the 
rates, save to pay for their annual examina- 
tion. Elementary education is recognized as 
a fair public charge, but the higher education 
is supposed to be able to take care of itself. 
Education, up to a certain point, is a State 
concern. Beyond this point it is supposed to 
be a private concern. 

It is, no doubt, a primary duty of the State 
to provide elementary education for all citi 
zens, to take care that no portion of the pop- 
ulation shall be allowed to grow up in igno 
rance. But even on the popular principles 
which regulate so much of our modern legisla- 
tion, it by no means follows that Government 
should confine its support to elementary 
schools. On the contrary, these principles 
carried out appear to us to lead to a quite 
different result. The fallacy lying at the basis 
of the prevailing idea, that elementary school- 
ing is the people’s business and therefore to 
be provided by the State, while the higher 
education is only the concern of the rich, and 
may therefore be left for its provision to the 
rich, deserves a few words. 

Once admit the principle of State support 
for primary schools, and @ fortiori the prin- 
ciple is good for secondary schools. If the 
people have any right to be provided with 
the one class of schools, they have a still 
greater right to be provided with the other. 
For secondary schools can never flourish with- 
out some external aid. The principle of sup- 
ply and demand fails immediately we get 
above rudimentary wants in education, or 
anything else. It is not the mass, but only 
selections from it everywhere, that need sec- 








supply. It is allthe more the duty of the State, 
therefore, on the popular principle of provid- 
ing a fair field for every citizen to rise to his 
natural level,to bring higher instruction within 
the reach of all able to avail themselves of it. 
Only in this way can the poorer citizen ever 
reach it. Secondary schools, with the means 
of transmitting the cleverer boys and girls on 
to them from the lower schools, are a special 
boon to the people. 

Rightly viewed, however, all class distinc- 
tions are really inapplicable to the subject. 
If education is to be a State concern at all, 
there is no good reason why the higher as 
well as the lower education should not receive 
State support. All classes are interested in 
the one no less than the other, and derive 
benefit from the one equally with the other. 
The true idea of a State system of education 
is one whichcontemplates all classes, and pro- 
vides the means of an adequate education for 
the youth of all classes according to their abili- 
ties and prospects. If education is a public 
business, it is one which should be thoroughly 
and completely done, and funds which are 
drawn from all classes alike should be applied 
in some fair proportion to the institution or 
encouragement of schools suited to all, and 
by which all may profit. 

We are brought back, then, to the question 
of the best means of aiding the higher edu- 
cation in Scotland. The first means, let us 
say at once, appears to us, if not direct Gov- 
ernment assistance, yet certainly Government 
initiative. Supposing, as we believe, that 
there are resources otherwise which might be 
made available for the purpose, it is necessary 
to start with some authority for ascertaining 
in the first instance all the facts of the case— 
how far, for example, new centres of second- 
ary instruetion are required, and what are the 
best localities for such centres. The field of 
primary education is adequately mapped out. 
The parochial and burghal divisions of the 
country form its natural areas, and schools 
have simply to be planted in these areas in 
such proportion and in such special localities 
as theyare needed. But the extent to which 
secondary schools are really required, and 
their appropriate distribution, form a problem 
of much greater difficulty, as to which it can- 
not be said that we have as yet full or accu- 
rate information. The information can only 
be got by some competent authority. 

A further very important question occurs 
in immediate connection with the subject. 
What is the present amount of the secondary 
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instruction given in the junior classes of the 
universities? It is impossible that this edu- 
cation can be put on a satisfactory footing 


without a thorough readjustment ofits relations | 


to the teaching of the universities. So long 
as this teaching is allowed to adapt itself to 
all stages of preparation in Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, and even in some cases allowed 
to take up the instruction of these subjects 
from the beginning, secondary schools will 
be placed at a disadvantage which they have 
no right to encounter. For the laxer disci- 
pline and freedom of the universities will al- 
ways prove an attraction to a certain class of 
youths; and even their parents are tempted 
by the idea of combining university and sec- 
ondary instruction, and passing their sons, as 
it is said, through college, instead of leaving 
them in the hands of the schoolmaster. This 
evil habit has become so inveterate in Scot- 
land that it can only be arrested, it is feared, 
by very stringent measures—by, in short, 
shutting the university door in the face of all 
who have not reached a definite measure of 
attainment in these subjects. 

But some public authority is not only ne- 
cessary to institute a course of inquiry into the 
actual need of secondary education and its 
best local distribution, but also to deal with 
such funds, from whatever source, as may be 
made applicable to secondary instruction 
throughout the country. 

The main result of our remarks is to de- 
monstrate the necessity of some educational 
authority for deliberately and effectually deal- 
ing with the still unsolved problem of second- 
ary education in Scotland. Even should no 
public money in the shape of taxes or rates 
or grants be given for the institution and 
maintenance of secondary schools, it seems 
absolutely necessary that the subject should 
be dealt with on public grounds and by some 
public authority, with powerto make adequate 
inquiry, and to apply in the best manner such 
funds as are at this moment truly applicable 
to the object. 

If it is absolutely necessary to have recourse 
to some direct supply of public money for the 
support of our secondary schools, we confess 
to a preference for a rate-support rather than 
any other. It is, upon the whole, the least 
liable t6 abuse. A very slight increment, 
which, of course, would only be laid on the 
richer districts or towns, would meet the 
whole exigency of the demand. Even as the 
Education Act at present stands, the second- 
ary schools are partly rate-supported. Higher 
class schools may be built or enlarged from 
the rates, and the cost of the annual exami- 
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nation is defrayed, as we have seen, from the 
same source. There would therefore be no in- 
troduction of a new principle, even if rates 
were made available for the direct support of 
these schools. Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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BIDE A WEE, AND DINNA FRET. 





Is the road very dreary ? 
Patience yet! 
Rest will be sweeter, if thou art aweary 
And after night cometh the morning cheery, 
Then bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


The clouds have silver lining, 
Don’t forget ! 
And though he’s hidden, still the sun is shining ; 
Courage! instead of tears in vain repining, 
Just bide a wee and dinna fret. 


With toil and cares unbending 
Art beset ? 
Bethink thee how the storms from heaven descending 
Snap the stiff oak, but spare the willow bending, 
And bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


Grief sharper sting doth borrow 
From regret ! 
But yesterday is gone, and shall its sorrow 
Unfit us for the present and the morrow ? 
Nay; bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


An over-anxious brooding 
Doth beget 
A host of fears and phantasies deluding; 
Then, brother, lest the torments be intruding, 
Just bide a wee and dinna fret. 
Leisure Hours. 


HINTS ABOUT LETTER-WRITING. 
READ THIS TO YOUR SCHOOL. 


UR letter-writing is very much a matter 

of habit, and for that reason it is im- 

portant that young people should learn early 

to consider it a pleasant way of communicat- 

ing thoughts and feelings to their friends, in- 

stead of a burdensome task to be got over as 
quickly as possible. 

We often hear people excuse themselves by 
saying that they have no ‘gift for writing 
letters,’’ as though it were something like an 
ear for music, only accorded to a favored few. 
But the truth is that any one can write inter- 
esting and pleasant letters who will take a 
little trouble and really persevere in the ef- 
fort. The grand difficulty in the way is that 
they are too selfish and too indolent to try. 
Nothing that is worth anything comes without 
effort, and if you do not care enough about 
gratifying your friends to take a little pains 
for it, you deserve never to receive any letters 
yourselves. 
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A few simple rules carefully observed, will 
help you over some of the things which you 
call difficulties. In the first place, a/ways 
write distinctly. It destroys much of the 
pleasure in receiving a letter if it cannot be 
read without puzzling over every word. Many 
an epistle, written on heavy cream-laid paper, 
with a monogram at the top, is only an an- 
noyance to the one to whom it is addressed, 
on account of pale ink and careless hand- 
writing. 

Be particular in the matter of dating, giv- 
ing every item distinctly, and sign the letter 
with your full name. If this habit is formed, 
you will not run the risk of losing valuable 
letters, which cannot be forwarded from the 
Dead-Letter Office, unless accompanied with 
the full address. 

You will find it more easy to reply to a let 
ter soon after you get it than if you neglect 
it for a few weeks, because you will have the 
impressions which the first reading made upon 
your mind. Tell your friend when you re 
ceived the letter which you are answering, 
and take up the topics in the order in which 
they naturally come, remembering to answer 
all the questions which have been asked. Try 
to think what your friend would like best to 
hear about, and when you undertake to tell 
anything, do not leave it half told, but finish 
the story. People who are not careful about 
this, often give a false impression without 
meaning to do so. For instance, one of these 
careless writers, in giving an account of a 
fire, simply stated that the house was burned, 
without giving any qualifications, thus giving 
the impression that it was entirely consumed, 
thereby causing a whole family much unnec- 
essary trouble and anxiety, as the actual 
burning in question was very slight. 

Do not consider anything too trivial to 
write about which you would think worth 
mentioning in conversation. Writing letters 
is simply talking upon paper, and your friends 
will be much more entertained by the narra- 
tion of little every-day affairs, than by pro- 
found observations upon topics which you 
care nothing about. 

In writing to very intimate friends, who 
will be interested in the details of your daily 
life, it is well sometimes to make your letter a 
sort of diary—telling something of how you 
have spent each day since you wrote last; 
what books you have been reading, what let- 
ters you have received from mutual friends, 
and what you have heard or seen which has 
interested you. 

Write all that you have to say on one sub- 
ject at once, That is, do not begin to tell 
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about your garden, and then about your 
school, and then about your garden again; 
but finish one subject before you begin 
another. Do not be afraid of using the pro- 
noun /. Some people avoid it and thus give 
their sentences a shabby and unfinished sound. 
as ‘‘ Went to Boston—called on Mrs. Smith.”’ 
Never apologize for what you write, by say- 
ing that you do not like to write letters. You 
would not think it quite polite, in visiting a 
friend, to say, ‘‘ I do not like to talk to you, 
so I shall not say much.”’ Keep the idea be. 
fore you that you are writing for the sake of 
giving pleasure to your friend. 

When your letter is merely an inquiry, or 
on a matter of business, the case is different. 
You then should try to be as brief, concise, 
and clear as possible. An elaborately drawn 
out business letter is as out of place as it is 
inconsiderate. 

‘¢ Do not think what to write; write what 
you think,’”’ is an old rule, and a good one to 
remember. If youare away from home, it is 
very selfish not to share your good times with 
the family by writing frequent letters. You 
can tell what you are enjoying so much better 
while it is fresh in your mind, than you can 
after your return, when .you may not have 
leisure to go over the whole ground; and 
these home letters may be a means afterwards 
of refreshing your own memory, and remind- 
ing you of incidents which you would other- 
wise have forgotten. There are many other 
things which might be said here, but this will 
do for the present. A very good rule for let- 
ter writing is the golden one, ‘‘ Do as you 
would be done by.’’—.Susan A. Brown, in St. 
Nicholas. 
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PET’S COMPOSITION. 


HELEN MATTIERS. 





HAT’S the matter, Pet ?”’ 
“Oh! Aunty, to-morrow is composition-day 
and I can’t think of anything to write.” 

** Let me see what you have on your slate.” 

“Oh! Aunt Kate, I’m ashamed, it is so stupid. 
But you may read it if you like.” 

Aunt Kate glanced over the slate that Pet held up 
for her inspection, and then stooped and kissed the 
tear-stained face of the young “‘ composer.’’ 

“Oh! yes, I see. Trying to make bricks without 
straw, Put up your slate now, dear, and come with 
me for a walk.” 

Aunt Kate was all ready to go out, with a basket 
on her arm, and Pet’s scarlet cloak in her hands, The 
cape was soon wrapped around Pet’s plump shoulders 
and her hood drawn over her,curly head, and they 
were off in a jiffy, for Aunt Kate is one of those brisk 
people who are never long a-doing, and who stir up 





lazy folks as you have seen the wind whisk dry leaves 
about. 
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“ Where are we going, Auntie ?’’ asked Pet, as she 
shut the cottage gate behind them. 

“To the woods for wild flowers.” 

“Oh! how nice!” and Pet gave a little scream of 
delight, and with a skip, hop, and a jump, was off 
down the grassy lane. At the end of the lane there 
was a stile, and when you crossed that you were in 
the woods. Here Pet sat perched like a red-bird on 
the topmost step, when Aunt Kate came up. 

“ Well, Red Riding Hood, have you seen the wolf 
to-day ?” 

* No, but I was afraid I might, so I waited for you. 
But l’ve seen two blue-birds and a crow, and oh! 
the cunningest little squirrel! He ran up that beech 
tree and hopped into a hole, as quick as a flash.” 

By this time Pet had jumped off the stile and was 
scuffling among the dead leaves, making them crackle 
and fly about like mad. 

“‘ This way, dear, I always find the first flowers on 
this southern slope. Next month this bank will be 
ablaze with Indian pinks. Columbines grow higher 
up on that rocky ledge, but it is too soon for them 

et,” 
: “Oh! Auntie, come quick, before I touch them. 
The lovely little things! See how they are cuddled 
up together, to keep warm. What are they ?” 

“That is a very fine cluster of //epatica triloda, 
commonly called liverwort. In some parts of the 
country, I believe children call them squirrel-cups.’’ 

*¢ They do look like cups when half open. What 
a pretty color they are—such a bright blue they al- 
most sparkle. What are you doing, Auntie ?” 

“TI am going to fasten this bit of white paper to a 
stick and leave it here, so that we can find it when 
we come back.” 


“Oh! how funny! That is like the discoverers 


used to do when they found a new country. They al- 


ways planted a flag the first thing. Here are some 
more just like those; only they are white. How close 
they cling to the knots of this tree, as if they were 
afraid and wanted the tree to take care of them. Are 
there any more sorts besides blue and white ?” 

“Yes, some are of a pale rose color, and there are 
several varieties of blue.’ 

“‘ How odd the leaves look—so brown and battered, 
as if they had been out in all the storms of last win- 
ter.” 

“And so they have. After the blossoms have 
passed away the new leaves come, and they are quite 
pretty. Many of them are variegated.” 

“ What beautiful ferns! Are they evergreen, too?’ 

“Yes; these large ferns all grew last year. But 
here are a few tiny new ones just coming up.” And 
Aunt Kate put down her basket and took out a trowel] 
and began to dig up some of the finest of the ferns, 
taking care to disturb the roots as little as possible. 
While she was thus engaged, Pet’s scarlet cloak flit- 
ted hither and thither among the leafless trees, 
quite lighting up the sombre woods with its brilliant 
coloring. Presently Aunt Kate called to Pet that it 
was time to go home. 
up, with her hands full of flowers, and her cheeks as 
red as her cloak, and her blue eyes sparkling. 

“What a lovely little wood-nymph it is,” thought 
Aunt Kate. ‘ Quite an improvement on the heavy- 
eyed, white-cheeked slave of the slate.” 

**T have found some violets, and some other flow- 
ers that look like the white liverworts; but they are 
more delicate and have new leaves.” 

“ These are wood anemones. They are dainty lit- 
tle things.” 
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**Do you know, Aunty, they make me think of 
Cousin Alice, They are so fair and tender.”’ 

« And these sturdy hepaticas are like Alice’s little 
country cousin, are they not? But herearethe white 
flag and my blue beauties quite safe.’’ While Aunt 
Kate took up the hepaticas, Pet hunted for partridge- 
berries among the moss under a clump of pines close 
at hand, Just as Aunt Kate was ready to start, Pet 
called out: 

“Don’t you smell something good, Aunty—some- 
thing spicy and fresh and woody? Oh! I’ve found 
it! Its a teenty-weenty flower, pink and white, and 
looks like wax; and it grows close to the ground, 
under the leaves. Oh! how sweet!” 

“That is the celebrated May-flower, or trailing ar- 
butus, We are lucky to find it, for it is rare in these 
woods,” 

“Oh! Aunty, your basket does look too sweet! 
Let me put in my May-flowers, then it will smell sweet 
too.” 

I wish a painter could have seen Aunt Kate’s bas- 
ket after Pet added her rose-colored May-flowers and 
bright berries to its store of woodland treasures. 

It would have made a lovely picture, with its fringe 
of graceful ferns, its dainty wild-flowers, and exqui- 
site lichens, of ali the delicate wood tints. They 
heard the tea-bell ring as they entered the cottage 
gate; and Pet said she was as hungry as the wolf that 
eat Red Riding Hood. After tea, Aunt Kate asked 
Pet to come to her room, Aunt Kate’s room was the 
cosiest place imaginable, and Pet was always glad of 
an invitation to visit it. This evening a cheery fire 
burned in the open grate, and a lighted lamp, with a 
pretty green shade, stood on the table. Aunt Kate’s 
easy chair was drawn up on one side of the table, and 
Pet’s little rocker at the opposite side, There was a 
bow window, full of plants aud hyacinths, blooming 
in glass. And two sides of the room had book-cases 
from the floor to the ceiling. 

‘Oh! how nice!” cried Pet as she sat down in her 
little chair and began to rock herself. 

‘** Now my dear, what are you going to do until bed- 
time? You will have two whole hours to spend as 
you please.” 

“T don’t know, Aunty. 
best do?” 

“Suppose you write to Cousin Alice and tell her 
about our ramble. She will be glad to know that the 
wild-flowers are in bloom.” 

“Thank you, Aunty, I’m glad you thought of it. 
Poor. Alice, I wish she lived in the country. It must 
be so dismal to be shut up in that great town.” 

And Pet ran to fetch her slate and pencil, and was 
back again directly and writing away as fast as her 
fingers could move, with a smile on her lips, and an 
eager light in her eyes. Aunt Kate was knitting, with 
an open book on the table beside her; but she looked 
at Pet’s bright face oftener than at the pages of her 
book. Long before the two hours were up, Pet had 


What do you think I’d 


| written closely over both sides of her slate, and laid 


it away carefully in one of the drawers of Aunt Katie’s 
table, to be copied on the morrow. She sat looking 
thoughtfully into the fire while Aunt Kate turned the 
heel in the tiny scarlet sock that she was knitting for 
Pet’s baby brother, As Pet drew a long breath, Aunt 
Kate looked np and said: 

**A penny for your thoughts, my dear,” 

“ They’re not worth a penny. But I would give 
something to be rid of them. It’s that old ‘ composi- 
tion’ again. I don’t believe I shall sleep to-night, 
for thinking of it.’ 
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Aunt Kate laughed softly, and tapped with her knit- 
ting-needle on the drawer in which the slate was safely 
stowed away. Pet is very bright, although she doesn’t 
like to write “compositions,” and in a minute she 
had her arms around Aunt Kate’s neck and was pat- 
ting her cheeks and kissing her, half laughing and 
half crying at once. 

“Oh! you darling of an Aunty! Tot 
writing a ‘composition’ without knowing it. I never 
heard of such a thing. And so easy, too! I wish 
all the girls had an Aunt Kate.”"—Jndependent. 


To think of me 
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WHAT OUR BOYS ARE READING. 








PROF. W. C. SUMNER. 





he following timely article, from the pen of the 
well-known Professor of Yale College, appeared in 
Scribner's Magazine for March, and is deserving of 
careful reading by every parent.—ED. ] 
EW gentlemen, who have occasion ‘to 
visit news-offices, can have failed to no- 
tice the periodical literature for boys, which 
has been growing up during the last few years. 
The increase in the number of these papers 
and magazines, and the appearance, from 
time to time, of new ones, which, to judge by 
the pictures, are always worse than the old, 
seem to indicate that they find a wide market. 
Moreover, they appear not only among the 
idle and vicious boys in great cities, but also 
among school-boys whose parents are careful 
about the influences brought to bear on their 
children. No student of sociai phenomena 
can pass with neglect facts of this kind,—so 
practical, and so important in their possible 
effects on society. 

The writer was confirmed in the determi- 
nation to examine this literature, by happen- 
ing to observe, last summer, the eagerness 
with which some of these papers were read, 
and the apparent familiarity with which they 
were discussed, by a number of boys, who 
seemed to be returning from boarding-school, 
and to belong to families which enjoy good 
social advantages. The number of copies 
examined for the present purpose was not 
large, but they were taken at random and 
from all the different periodicals to be found. 

These periodicals contain stories, songs, 
mock speeches, and negro minstrel dialogues 
and nothing else. The literary material is 
either intensely stupid, or spiced to the high- 
est degree with sensation. The stories are 
about hunting, Indian warfare, California 
desperado life, pirates, wild sea adventure, 
highwaymen, crimes and horrible accidents, 
horrors (tortures and snake stories), gamblers, 
practical jokes, the life of vagabond boys, 
and the wild behavior of ~ dissipated boys 
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in great cities. This catalogue is exhaus- 
tive. There are no other stories. The 
dialogue is short, sharp, and continuous. It 
is broken by the minimum of description and 
by no preaching. It is almost entirely in 
slang of the most exaggerated kind, and of 
every variety,—that of the sea, of California, 
and of the Bowery, of negroes, ‘‘Dutchmen,”’ 
Yankees, Chinese, and Indians, to say noth- 
ing of that of a score of the most irregular 
and questionable occupations ever followed by 
men. . When the stories even nominally treat 
of school-life, they say nothing of schoo life. 

‘here is simply a succession of practical jokes, 
mischief, outrages, heroic but impossible feats, 
fighting, and horrors, but nothing about the 
business of school, any more than if the house 
in which the boys live were a summer board- 
ing-house. 

The exciting sensational incidents in these 
stories are introduced by force, apparently for 
the mere purpose of producing a highly spiced 
mixture. One of the school stories before us 
has a ‘‘ local color” which is purely English, 
although the names are Americanized. The 
mixture is ridiculous in the extreme. The 
hero is the son of a ‘‘country gentleman” 
of Ohio, and comes to school with an old 
drunkard, ‘‘ ex-butler’’ of the Ohio country 
gentleman, whom he allows to join him at the 
Grand Central Depot. ‘This scandalous old 
rascal is kept in the story, apparently because 
an old drunkard is either a good instrument 
ora good victim for practical jokes. ‘The 
hero ‘goes to dine with a gentleman whose 
place, near the school, is called the ‘‘Priory.”’ 
While waiting for dinner he goes out for a 
stroll in the ‘‘ Park.’’ He rescuesa girl from 
drowning, sends back to school for another 
suit of clothes, goes out again and takes a ride 
on a bison, is thrown off, strikes, in falling, a 
professor, who is fortunately fat enough to 
break his fall, goes to the ‘‘ snake house’’ with 
the professor, is fascinated by the rattle-snake 
which gets loose, seizes the reptile and throws 
it away after it has bitten through the profes- 
sor’s trowsers—all before dinner. All the 
teachers, of course, are sneaks and black- 
guards. In this same story, one of the assist- 
ant teachers (usher, he is called) gets drunk 
and insults the principal, whereupon the lat- 
ter holds the nozzle, while he directs some of 
the boys to work a garden pump, and throws 
water on the assistant, who lies helplessly 
drunk on the grass,—all of which is enforced 
by a picture. . There is not a decent good boy 
in the story. There is not even the old type of 
sneaking good boy. The sneaks and bullies 
are all despicable in the extreme. The heroes 
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are continually devising mischief which is 
mean and cruel, but which is here represented 
as smart and funny. They all have a dare- 
devil character, and brave the principal’s rod 
as one of the smallest dangers of life. There 
is a great deal of the traditional English bru- 
tality in exaggerated forms. The nearest ap- 
proach to anything respectable is that after 


another boy has been whipped for mischief | 


done by the hero, the latter tells his friend 
that they ought to have confessed, but the 
friend replies with the crushing rejoinder that 
then there would only have been three flog- 
ged instead of one. 

Another type of hero very common in these 
stories is the city youth, son of a rich father, 
who does not give his son as much pocket 
money as the latter considers suitable. 
constitutes stinginess on the father’s part, al- 
though it might be considered pardonable, 
seeing that these young men drink champagne 
every day, treat the crowd generally when 
they drink, and play billiards for $100 a game. 
The father, in this class of stories, is repre- 
sented as secretly vicious and hypocritically 
pious. In the specimen of this class before 
us the young man is ‘‘ discovered”’ in the Po- 


lice Court as a prisoner, whence he is remanded | 
He has been arrested for col- | 


to the Tombs. 


laring a big policeman, to prevent him from 
overtaking a girl charged with pocket-picking. 


He interfered because he judged from the 
girl’s face that she was innocent, and it is sug- 
gested, for future development in the story, 
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band beats and cuts her hands to make her 
fall. The hero solves this situation by draw- 
ing his revolver and shooting the man. As 
he and his companion withdraw unobserved, 
the former wards off the compliments of the 
latter by saying modestly that he could not 
bear to stand there and see such a crowd look- 
ing on, and not knowing what to do, so he 
just did the properthing. Next day the hero, 
| meeting the thieves’ college graduate in the 
corridor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, agrees to 
receive and hold for him any booty he may 
seize in the bar-room; which he does. At 
night he and his friend go to a disreputable 
| masked ball, where the hero recognizes his 
| father in disguise amongst the dancers. Se- 
| curing a place in the same set, during a pause 
in the dance he snatches the mask from his 
| own face and his father’s at the same moment. 
| This edifying incident is enforced by a full- 
| page illustration, A friend suggests the ques- 
| tion, What demon of truthfulness makes the 
| artist put such brutal and vulgar faces on the 
| men? In this class of stories, fathers and 
| sons are represented as natural enemies, and 
the true position for the son is that of suspi- 
cion and armed peace. 

Another type of hero who figures largely 
in these stories is the vagabond boy, in the 
streets of a great city, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or at sea. Sometimes he has some 
cleverness in singing, dancing, or ventrilo- 
quism, or negro acting, and he gains a precari- 
| ous living while roaming about. This vaga- 








that she was running away from insult, and | bond life of adventure is represented as inter- 
that the cry of ‘stop thief’’ was to get help | esting and enticing, and, when the hero rises 
from the police and others to seize her. The | from vagabond life to flash life, that is repre- 
hero, who is the son of a man worth five mil- | sented as success. Respectable home life, on 
lions, and who is in prison under an assumed | the other hand, is not depicted at all, and is 
name, now sends for his father’s clerk and de- | only referred to as stupid and below the am 


mands $1,000, saying that otherwise he will | 


declare his real name and disgrace his family. 
He gets the money. He thensends for a no- 
torious —Tombs lawyer, to whom he gives 
$500. 
cured. He then starts with his cousin to ini- 
tiate the latter into life in New York. They 
go toa thieves’ college, where they see a young 
fellow graduated. His part consists in taking 
things from the pockets of a hanging figure, 
to the garments of which bells are attached, 
without causing the bells to ring. 
full-page illustration is given. The two young 
men then go up the Bowery to a beer saloon 


where the herosustains his character by his vul- | 


gar familiarity with the girl waiters. Next they 
hear a row in a side street, 
collected watching a woman who hangs from 
a third-story window, while her drunken hus- 


With this sum his release is easily pro- | 


Of this a | 


They find a crowd | 


bition of a clever youth. Industry and econ- 
| omy in some regular pursuit, or in study are 
| never mentioned at all. Generosity does not 
consist even in luxurious expenditure, but in 
| wasting money. The type seems to be that 
| of the gambler, one day, ‘‘flush”’ and wasteful, 
| another day ruined and in misery. 
There is another type of boy who some- 
times furnishes the hero of a story, but who 
| also more or less figures inall of them, That 
is the imp of mischief,—the sort of a boy who 
is an intolerable nuisance to the neighbor- 
| hood. The stories are told from the stand- 
| point of the boy, so that he seems to be a fine 
ellow, and all the world, whichis against him, 
|is unjust and overbearing. His father, the 
immediate representative of society, executes 
_ its judgment with the rod, which again is an 
‘insult to the high-spirited youth, and produces 
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on his side, either open war, or a dignified 
retreat to some distant region. Here is a 
story, for instance, of a boy who was left 
in charge of a country grocery store. To 
amuse his leisure, he takes a lump of butter 
from the stock and greases the platform in 
front of the store. Several village characters 





among them an old maid, the parson, and the 
squire, come to perform on this arena for the | 
amusement of the youth and one or two of | 
his friends. While the squire is trying to get 
off the platform, the owner of the grocery re- 
turns, and he and the squire have a fight on 
the grass-plot over the question whether the 
grocer greased his own platform or not. Next 
comes Nemesis in the shape of the boy’s father. 
The conversation between these two, and the 
denouement may be worth quoting. In the 
soliloquy at the end there seems to be a rem- 
iniscence of Fisk : 

“James,” said he, “you are breaking my heart 
with your incorrigible conduct.” 

“Ts dat a chowder-gag?”’ calmly inquired Jimmy. 

“« Slang—slang, always slang!’’ groaned his father. 
“James will you never reform?” 

* Don’t wanter; I’m good enough now.” 

‘Think of what you might be, a pattern boy, a—” 

‘‘ Brass-bound angel, silver-plated cherub, little tin 
missionary on rollers,” put in Jimmy, apparently in 
confidence to a fly on the ceiling. 

“Actually sassing his protector,’ the deacon said. 
“Oh, James, you wicked son of Belial.”’ 

“Pop’s name was Dennis, and he was a short- 
haired Cincinnati ham,” indignantly corrected Jimmy. 
“T don’t know anybody named Belial.”’ 

The deacon made a horrified mouth. 

“ Will you never hearken in quietude and meekness 
of spirit to words of reproval aud advice ?”’ said he. 

* Durned sight ruther listen to funny stories,’’ mut- 
tered Jimmy. 

“You are hopeless,” sighed the deacon, “and I 
shall have to chastise you.” 

“Dat means a week’s soreness.” Jimmy reflected; 
then he changed his tune, “Let me off this time, 
dad, and I'll be the best boy you ever saw after dis. 
Stay in nights, stop chewing tobacco, clean my teeth 
every morning and welt the life out of anybody dat 
won’t say their prayers regular and go to church every 
day in the week.” 

The deacon nodded his head the wrong way. 

“You can’t play that on the old man again,” he 
said; ‘it’s lost its varnish, it’s played out. Step up, 
my son.”’ 

Unwillingly Jimmy stepped up. In a moment he 
was stepping up more than ever, for the deacon was 
pelting him all over with a stout switch, which felt 
the reverse of agreeable; but finally he was released 
and crawled dolefully up to bed. There are things 
nicer than going to bed at four o’clock on a bright, 
breezy fall day, and Jimmy knew so. ‘This here is 
getting awful stale,” he meditated, rolling and tossing 
in his cot, ‘and you can smother me with fish-cakes 
if I stand it. I’m going to run away, and come back 
to dis old one-hoss town when I’m a man, in a gold 
band wagon with silver wheels and six Maltese mules 
a-drawin’ it. Probably the old man will be in the 
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poor-house then, swallerin’ shadow soup with an iron 
spoon, and it will make him cranky to think dat he 
didn’t used ter let me have my own way and boss 
things. Yes, by golly, I’ll give him the sublime skip.” 
The songs and dialogues are almost all ut- 
terly stupid. ‘The dialogues depend for any 
interest they have on the most vapid kind of 
negro minstrel buffoonery. The songs, without 
having any distinct character, seem often to 
be calculated to win applause from tramps 
and rioters. The verse, of all before us, 
which has the most point to it, is the follow- 
ing. What the point is requires no elucida- 
tion : 
Boss Tweed is a man most talked about now, 
His departure last winter caused a great row; 
Of course we all knew it was not a square game, 
But show me the man who would not do the same. 


When Sweeny, Genet, and Dick Connolly took flight, 
He stood here alone and made a good fight; 

He did wrong, but when poor men were sadly in need, 
The first to assist them was William M. Tweed. 


These stories are not markedly profane, and 
they are not obscene. They are indescriba- 
bly vulgar. They represent boys as engaging 
all the time in a rowdy type ofdrinking. The 
heroes are either swaggering, vulgar swells, 
of the rowdy style, or they are in the vaga- 
bond mass below the rowdy swell. Theyare 
continually associating with criminals, gamb- 
lers, and low people who live by their wits. 
The theatre of the stories is always disreputa- 
ble. The proceedings and methods of persons 
of the cryninal and disreputable classes, who 
appear in the stories, are all described in de- 
tail. The boy reader obtains a theoretical 
and literary acquaintance with methods of 
fraud and crime. Sometimes drunkenness is 
represented in its disgrace and misery, but 
generally drinking is represented as jolly and 
entertaining, and there is no suggestion that 
boys who act as the boys in these stories do 
ever have to pay any penalty for it in after 
life. The persons who are held up to admir- 
ation are the heroes and heroines of bar-rooms, 
concert saloons, variety theatres, and negro 
minstrel troupes. 

From the specimens which we have ex- 
amined we may generalize the following in 
regard to the views of life which these stories 
inculcate, and the code of morals and man- 
ners which they teach : 

The first thing which a boy ought to acquire 
is physical strength for fighting purposes. The 
feats of strength performed by these young- 
sters in combat with men and animals are 
ridiculous inthe extreme. In regard to details, 
the supposed code of English brutality pre- 
vails, especially in the stories which have 
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English local color, but it is always mixed 
with the code of the revolver, and, in many 
of the stories, the latter is taught in its full- 
ness. The youngsters generally carry revolv- 
ers and use them at their discretion. Every 
youth who aspires to manliness ought to get 
and carry a revolver. 

A boy ought to cheat the penurious father 
who does not give him as much money as he 


finds necessary, and ought to compel him to | 


pay. A good way to force him to pay liber- 
ally, and at the same time to stop criticising 
his son’s habits, is to find out his own vices 
(he always has some) and then to levy black- 
mail on him. 

Every boy who does not want to be ‘‘green”’ 
and ‘‘soft’’ ought to ‘‘see the elephant.” 
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by his wits, so that he makes money and then 
comes back rich and glorious, to find his father 
in the poor-house. 

These periodicals seem to be intended for 
boys from twelve to sixteen years of age, al- 
though they often treat of older persons. 
Probably many boys outgrow them and come 
to see the folly and falsehood of them. It is 
impossible, however, that so much corruption 
should be afloat and not exert some influence. 
We say nothing of the great harm which is 
done to boys of that age, by the nervous ex- 
citement of reading harrowing and sensation- 
al stories, because the literature before us only 
participates in that harm with other literature 
of far higher pretensions. But what we have 
said suffices to show that these papers poison 


All fine, manly young fellows are familiar | boys’ minds with views of life which are so 
with the actors and singers at variety theatres, | base and false as to destroy all manliness and 


and the girl waiters at concert saloons. 

As to drinking, the bar-room code is taught. 
The boys stop in at bar-rooms all along the 
street, and swallow drinks standing or leaning 
with rowdy grace on the bar. They treat 
and are treated, and consider it insulting to 
refuse or to be refused. ‘The good fellows 
meet every one on a footing of equality— 
above all in a bar-room. 

Quiet home-life is stupid and unmanly. 
Boys brought up in it never know the world 
or life. They have to work hard and to bow 
down to false doctrines which parsons and 
teachers, in league with parents, have invented 
against boys. To become a true man, a boy 
must break with respectability and join the 
vagabonds and the swell mobs. 

No fine young fellow, who knows life, need 
mind the law, still less the police. 
ter are all stupid louts. If a boy’s father is 
rich and he has money, he can easily find 
smart lawyers (advertisement gratis) who can 
get the boy out of prison, and will dine with 
him at Delmonico’s afterward. The sympa- 
thies of a manly young fellow are with crimi- 
nals against the law, and he conceals crime 
when he can. 

Whatever good or ill happen to a young 
man he should always be gay. ‘The only ills 
in question are physical pain or lack of money. 
These should be borne with gayety and indif- 
ference, but should not alter the philosophy 
of life. 

As to the rod, it is not so easy to general- 
ize. Teachers and parents, in these stories, 
act faithfully up to Solomon’s precept. When 
a father flogs his son, the true doctrine seems 
to be that the son should run away and seek 
a life of adventure. When he does this he 
has no difficulty in finding friends, or in living 


The lat- | 


| are within the reach ofall. 


all chances of true success. How far they 
are read by boys of good home influences we 
are, of course, unable tosay. They certainly 
They can be easily 


| obtained, and easily concealed, and it isa 





| question for parents and teachers how far this 


is done. Persons under those responsibilities 
ought certainly to know what the character of 
this literature is. 


—_ 
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A PART of the following, upon the collect- 
[ ing and preserving of insects is taken 
from a pamphlet by A. S. Packard, M. D., 
published by the Smithsonian Institution. 
This work will be found of great use to all 
who wish to make an extensive collection of 
insects. 

Good Localities for Insects.—Loamy soils of 
swamps and marshes are the best, sandy dis- 
tricts next, and clayey ones are the poorest. 
Gardens and farms, borders of woods and 
banks of streams and ponds are much better 
than dense forests, or open, treeless tracts. 

In winter and early spring the moss on tree 
trunks should be shaken on paper for beetles 
and Hymenoptera, and the twigs examined 
for the pupze of moths. The trunks of de- 
caying trees will contain under the bark and 
in the decaying wood many kinds of beetles 
and flies. The pith of the elder, raspberry 
and blackberry will contain many bees. 

All galls on wood and leaves should be 
opened for the flies that inhabit them in the 
larva condition. A large number of kinds of 
insects can be found in the water of streams 
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and ponds. The earth around the roots of 
trees will be found to shelter many larve 
forms. Certain kinds of beetles and ants live 
on the ground under sticks and stones. 

The plowing of fields will reveal many 
kinds in pupe condition of both beetles and 
moths. Butterfly and moth pupe will be 
found on fences and the twigs of low plants. 
Dead animals, if placed in positions where they 
can be examined night and morning, will form 
traps for a large number of kinds that can 
be found in no other way. If frogs and toads 
are killed in the early morning and their 
stomachs examined, many rare kinds can be 
found in good condition for the cabinet. 

Insects that are found in pup form should 
be kept in as nearly the same condition in re- 
gard to moisture and warmth as the place in 
which they were found, in order that they may 
come out in good form. If found in the 
larvee (or worm) condition they will need to 
be fed on the kind of food which they eat ; 
this can usually be determined by the posi- 
tion in which they were found. Boxes of the 
size used for crayons will be found useful for 
the rearing of many kinds of larve. If the 
lids are replaced by glass ones the eating and 
the transformations can be watched. 

Instruments to be used.—The most import- 
ant is the collecting net. The net described 
can be made by any one; many more elabo- 
rate ones are used; some of them are made 
so that they can be folded up and carried in 
the pocket or the hat. 

Take a piece of unannealed wire a little 
more than and eighth of an inch in diameter 
and four feet long, bend it in the form of a 
hoop a foot in diameter. The two ends, each 
about five inches long, should be bent out 
straight to enable you to fasten it to the 
handle, which should be about a half inch in 
diameter at the smaller end, and four or five 
feet long. A slight groove should be made in 
each side of the handle for the straight ends 
of the hoop. The hoop is to be fastened to 
the pole by winding either with wire or strong 
cord the whole five inches. The net is to be 
made of thin strong mosquito netting. A cir- 
cular piece a little more than a yard across 
would be the right size The edge of this is 
to be shirred up and sewed toa strip of muslin 
thirty-eight inches long, and then this muslin 
is to be sewed to the loop. 

When used to catch insects on the wing it 
should not be brought to the ground, but as 
soon as the insect is within the net a little side 
movement will cause the end of the net con- 
taining the insect to fall over the edge of the 
hoop. 
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The next important instrument for use is 
the collecting bottle. In this is placed the 
poison used for killing the insects. The differ- 
ent substances used for this purpose are cyan- 
ide of potassium, ether, chloroform and ben- 
zine, I have killed all sizes of animals with 
benzine, from a fox to a fly. The best 
method I know for its use is the following: 
Take a quart glass preserving jar, mix some 
plaster of Paris with water so that it is just thin 
enough to run, and fill the bottom of the jar 
about an inch deep with it. Let it harden 
and leave it open for a day or two till about 
all the water has evaporated from it that will 
do so. Now throw in a little benzine and 
close the top. It is now ready for use; the 
benzine will be absorbed by the porous plaster, 
and only the vapor will escape into the jar. If 
at any time the liquid wets the top of the 
plaster, the jar should be opened till the sur- 
plus has evaporated. ‘The jar, when in use, 
shoild be open only when insects are being 
placed in or taken from it. 

When an insect has been caught in the net, 
the end containing the insect should be held 
by the hand just over the open jar, and the in- 
sect dropped into it. 

During a collecting trip all the insects 
caught can be left inthe jar. The benzine 
will overpower the new insects thrown in so 
soon that there will be no danger that they, in 
struggling, will injure those already in. All 
insects, and especially butterflies and moths, 
should be touched with the hands as little as 
possible. 

, ses = 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 


HON. B. 


State Supt. Public Instruction, Connecticut. 


G. NORTHROP, 


7O feature of the educational systems of 
| } Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, 
France, and other European countries, is 
more striking to an American observer than 
the large number of Industrial Schools special! y 
designed to train apprentices and make skilled 
workmen and competent foremen. These 
schools are very numerous, and as various as 
the kinds of industry pursued in each country 
or province. There has been the greatest 
progress in manufactures in those countries 
where these schools have been maintained 
longest and most liberally. Geneva has for 
many years maintained a horological school, 
and the Swiss watches have long been cele- 
brated throughout the world. Last summer 
I visited the new Horological Institute, then 
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building in Geneva—a magnificent edifice to 
cost over $200,000—and also witnessed the 
work of the old school then in its old quarters. 
The course of study and practice covers three 
years. ‘There were seven instructors, who 
are experts both in the theory and practice. 
No one can graduate till he has proved his 
skill again and again, by making an entire 
watch of standard excellence. 

The same attention to minute details is 
seen in the industrial school at Lyons, France, 
to which the pre-eminence of that city in the 
manufacture of silk is largely due. It has 
twelve professors, and the course of study 
occupies three years. Here, as in all indus- 
trial schools, a prominent study is drawing— 
drawing ornaments, tinted drawings, and 
sketching plans of machines from memory. 
Thorough instruction is given in every detail 
relating to the manufacture of textile fabrics, 
especially of silks; the natural history of silk ; 
treatment of the silk worm and cocoon ; spin- 
ning, throwing, weaving, and testing of silks; 
sorting and cleaning ; winding, warping, and 
beaming ; changing of looms for weaving dif- 
ferent styles; defects in operations and their 
remedies ; decomposition of tissues; chemis- 
try, especially as applied to dyeing and print- 
ing ; physics, with its applications to heating 
steam boilers, to drying and _ ventilation ; 
mechanics, embracing prime motors, mate- 
rials, and construction ; hygiene, including 
physiology, noxious and useful animals, dan- 
gerous and unhealthy occupations; conta- 
gious diseases and how to avoid taking them; 
rural economy and ‘industrial plants.”’ 
Manual exercises are conducted in the work- 
shops in making, mending, putting up, and 
shipping looms, in turning, filing, forging, 
fitting, and various joiner’s and machinist’s 
work. Frequent visits are made to the 
various factories in Lyons under the lead of 
an instructor, where every part and process is 
fully explained. The students afterwards 
draw from memory plans of patterns and of 
machines. 

About one hundred pupils, on an average, 
are in attendance. The regular charge for 
tuition, use of laboratories, and work-shops, 
is $140 a year. Indigent students are aided 
by the Chamber of Commerce and Municipal 
Council of Lyons, so that a portion only pay 
the full tuition. That this school, conducted 
without aid from the- government of France, 
should be so liberally supported by the citi- 
zens of Lyons, and continue to flourish for 
so long a period, is ample evidence of its 
great usefulness in the opinion of the most 
competent judges. 
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More than sixty years ago France started 
special schools in the arts of designing, en- 
graving, and dyeing; in silk and ribbon- 
weaving, and lace-making ; in carving, stone- 
cutting, and diamond-cutting (hence the dia- 
mond-cutting for the world is still carried on 
mainly in Paris); in porcelain and various 
ceramic productions; and the pre-eminence 
thus gained is still retained. The artistic 
manufacturers of France command the mar- 
kets of the world. ‘The industrial schools 
more recently organized in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Austria, Italy and England, 
which in the aggregate are numbered by 
thousands, make these nations formidable 
competitors in artistic work, 

When invited by the minister of public in- 
struction of France to visit the National Por- 
celain Factory at Sevres, I expressed to him 
surprise that such an establishment should 
come under the supervision of the educational 
department, to which he veplied, ‘It is be- 
cause it is the duty of this department to 
supervise and control the preparatory school 
for Sevres, which you shall first visit.” On 
inspecting this school of design in Paris, I 
found in the lower rooms the methods and 
work of a first-class drawing-school. But in 
the upper rooms the classes were painting on 
elegant goblets, cups, plates, vases, and other 
choicer wares, just brought from Sevres, and 
to return there for baking. After witnessing 
this truly artistic work, I no longer wondered 
that in the Sevres factory itself the artisan 
had indeed become the artist, and that only 
men of princely wealth could procure the 
products of this unrivaled establishment. 

In Belgium the girls have shared the ad- 
vantages of industrial schools as well as the 
boys. The schools for training in _lace- 
making and embroidering in Brussels have 
long’ been celebrated, and kindred schools 
have more recently been opened in Rowles, 
Ghent, Ash, Deerlyk, and in many other 
places in this little kingdom. To those 
familiar with this fact, it was no surprise that 
Belgium lace shown at the Philadelphia Ex- 
position was unrivaled. Some _ industrial 
schools are maintained wholly by the central 
government. Others partially, and still others 
are supported by endowments, and many are 
private institutions, dependent mostly on 
tuition for support. A large number called 
Apprentice Schools are maintained by benev- 
olent associations. These are designed to 
train boys and girls both in skilled manipula- 
tions in various trades, and in the practical 
studies and theories most helpful in such pur- 
suits. 
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Belgium, with about fifty industrial schools, 
and fifteen thousand apprentices graduated 
from them; Germany with over fifty-two 
thousand apprentices in fourteen hundred and 
fifty industrial schools; and France with 
twelve thousand industrial scholars, show the 
practical appreciation of these institutions in 
those countries which distanced the competi- 
tion of surrounding nations in the great mar- 
kets of the world. Steam and the telegraph 
aré bringing all nations into such near neigh- 
borhood, that industrial ascendency will be- 
long to that country that provides the best 
industrial education. 


— 
> 





THE TRIALS OF CHILDREN. 


“ Their angels do always behold the face of my Father.” 


O class of subjects is more largely dwelt 
upon than that which spreads before us 
for our sympatny, the trials and tribulations, 
of mankind generally. That they are many 
and grievous we all do know, but our little 
ones have /heir trials, too; and a quiet talk 
over this phase of the thing may not be with- 
out its value, as suggestive of thoughts that 
too seldom engage our attention. 

Let us take a walk down the aisles of our 
school room this pleasant morning, among the 
half a hundred little fettered souls, and make 
a general survey. No need to tell them just 
why you are there—the very fact of your 
presence, with a word and a smile scattered 
here and there, is ample cause for a bright 
smile in return. But now we are there fora 
purpose,—looking for reasons, and shall we 
not find some to prove the fact of ‘‘ children’s 
trials?’’ Yes, right here, by their very pres- 
ence this lovely morning, we see one. Actu- 
ally, to the little feet which so love to run and 
jump over the green earth, or even through 
the dusty streets,—no matter where, so that 
they are /ree,—is it no trial, think you, 
to come to a dead stand-still, ranged in line 
and steadied after the plummet order? Can 
you really wonder that, sometimes, if it is not 
very pleasant within the walls, they break 
away from bonds and assert their primitive 
need? ‘This is no argument in favor of tru- 
ancy,—please do me the favor not to draw 
such an inference; but only to prove to you 
that it requires a positive effort, —unconscious, 
it may be, but still an effort,—to turn the feet, 
each day, toward the place where this quiet is 
exacted. 

But we have all the sympathy in the world 
with the little fellows, so while duty calls upon 
us to be firm in the performance of this particu- 





lar duty, let us bear in mind that it is one of 
the children’s trials to so comport themselves 
that there is no necessity for a reprimand. 
Little heads love to turn; I should like to see 
the man or woman who hasn’t an almost irre- 
sistible desire to look round, if even the 
smallest occasion demands: and, demanding, 
show me the full-grown head that wou/dn't 
turn round on provocation, so true is it that 
some element in the character,—is it curi- 
osity ?—must be satisfied. How, then, when 
‘* mischief-John’’ attempts to set half-a-dozen 
by the ears in his immediate vicinity? Per- 
haps the disclosure he seeks to make is not of 
importance enough to change the affairs of 
the nation, or to corrupt politicians, but is it 
no trial for the tempted to resist ? 

Look at that lunch neatly done up, fresh 
from home and mother, tucked away so safely 
in the corner of the desk. ‘The little fingers 
are itching to make their way in among the 
dainties, the little mouth is watering to have 
just one taste, and the nose is a constant re- 
minder of the joys of the feast to come! We 
cannot fetter thoughts, you know; they will 
run riot over that little parcel. Indeed, how 
do we know but the child ate his breakfast so 
long ago that he is really hungry, and know- 
ing all the time that he has the means within 
his reach to satisfy his wants, is it no trial for 
him to await in patience yourtime? A half- 
eaten apple, with its juice and its pulp in such 
alarming proximity to the senses, which must 
forego and be denied, is a trial of huge pro- 
portions. 

I tell you these things, which seem so small 
to us, are the mountains of a child’s existence. 
He gets over them, through much tribulation; 
and while we don’t know the exact experience 
of any one,—save “only our own !—we yet 
know, if we will but stop to think, that there 
is many a stumble and a tip-up before he gets 
fairly over. Childhood’s tears are likened to 
April showers,—quickly over,—and so they 
are, but oh, how deep and intense while they 
do last! A little one loses a trivial thing, and 
lo! the flood-gates are opened and the show- 
ers come. He has had but a limited exper- 
ience, my friend,.and to him the treasures of 
Golconda would hardly compensate him for 
his loss! The possessions of a child can 
usually be condensed into one pocket, but to 
intrude upon its sacredness is to rob him of 
what he holds very precious. His father’s 
bank, maybe, holds all Azs earthly posses- 
sions, and the feelings that come to him, 
should any burglar’s hand, for instance, revel 
too freely amid its treasures, are only a type 
of those which come to the little child when 
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what he holds so dear is taken from him, Is 
it no trial, then, for him to submit to you his 
treasure? His little heart bleeds at every 
throb. It doesn’t last long, to be sure, and it 
is well it does not, but the /via/ is the same. 

There is a phase of trial, however, which 
our survey reveals to us, of infinitely larger 
compass. Look into that face ; read the lines 
of suffering about the sweet mouth! There 
is a story of privation there,—no tender sym- 
pathy at home; no kind hand to smooth the 
rough way,—to pick away the thorns; the 
privation may not be of food or raiment, and 
yet be as truly a dearth of food to the hungry 
soul! Is it no trial to bear the burden of life 
to that little child? If love be a/ways want- 
ing, meat and drink will not make him happy ; 
and one has reason to shrink before the 
thought of the character which may be thus 
developed; a character of indifference, of 
hardihood, and perhaps, in later years, of re- 
venge for such a fate O yes, this is too 
severe a trial for one to bear unscathed! But 
see! now is the time, and here, in your 
schoolroom, is the place, to bring about a 
different order of things. The little spirit is 
plastic, easily moulded, and what is wanting 
everywhere else can be made up here. 

The teacher holds more power for weal or 
woe than she really knows; and deciphering 
character, as she should certainly try to do, 
and applying herself accordingly to remedy 
such evils, her influence is well-nigh boundless. 

It is one thing to teach, and it is quite an- 
other to make the children /ove that teaching ; 
and in proportion to the love engendered, the 
trials melt away and disappear. If it is only 
hard drill-work and nothing more, with no ex- 
pressed appreciation of the labor done,—no 
matter if it be bunglingly, so it is conscien- 
tiously done—then an opportunity is persist- 
ently lost to reduce the array of ‘trials’’ 
which beset the paths of our charge. 

One little face haunts me always: a sweet, 
sad face, on which in the six months he was 
under my care, / never saw a smile! Inter- 
ested ever; of perfect behavior; the little 
head true to the line; the little feet still and 
quiet ; clean in dress; neat in person; never 
absent ; in all things a model scholar ! Where 
was the baneful secret ? what was the primary 
cause of this endless melancholy? Ah! 
parents don’t know what they do when they 
engender such burdens on their helpless 

offspring ! 

Dear little fellow! no beguiling the sad 
lines to ripple into smiles, no breaking through 
the settled expression, which, though so 
solemn, was ineffably sweet. My heart went 
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out to him in love, and though his little hand 
would steal into mine and the gentle eyes 
seek mine inquiringly, he never for one mo- 
meat forgot to be sad! I don’t know where 
he is now; but though my mortal eyes did not 
see the angel which was round him, my inner 
eyes are conscious of its presence, and the 
knowledge comes to me sweet and powerful, 
that my boy had an inheritance from the be- 
ginning, and that it was nearer to him then 
than I knew ! 

It is very seldom that childhood is con- 
strained to be habitually melancholy ; indeed, 
this is my one solitary example: but the little 
fellow was happy in school; nothing could 
induce him to wander away; and I fancy the 
secret of it was, he found there what little of 
happiness was destined to fall to his lot ! 

Teachers, make them a@// so, if you can; 
there are trials enough for them to bear at the 
very best: book and work are not so much 
the burden, as the restraint and constraint. 
Seek to lift all that lies in your power, and in 
these high-pressure days, while you must per- 
emptorily reach the standard, put your love 
and gentleness underneath and bear them over 
the breakers ; remembering that for every one 
of the little immortals you are nurturing, 
there is an attendant angel who always may 


look upon ‘‘ the face of the Father !”’ 
Cor. N. E. Fournal of Education, 
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AN EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 





JACOB ENNIS. 





SURVEY of the Geology and Mineralogy of 
Pennsylvania has been made at great expense, 
with special reference to mining, to agriculture, and 
to other branches of industry; such as the discovery 
of sand for making glass, clays for porcelain, lime- 
stone -fitted for hydraulic cement, and materials for 
fire-bricks and other purposes. Oil wells and brine 
wells are also included in the investigation. Separate 
geological maps are in the rapid course of construc- 
tion for every county in the State, as well as a general 
geological map of our entire State. Specimens of the 
rocks and fossil remains of every county are collected 
to illustrate the county maps. When these county 
collections, each one by itself, shall be displayed in 
some large hall, along with the special maps of every 
county, it will be a very easy thing to learn the geo- 
logical structure and the industrial resources of every 
county in our State. What a mine of intellectual 
wealth will here be opened for every child in every 
public school! The geology of Pennsylvania will be 
as easily studied on these maps, as its geography. 
The rocks by the wayside will then give information 
to the girls and boys as they daily go back and forth 
to school, 
The very large collections made by the survey are 
now packed up in boxes and barrels, and although 
our worthy Governor has recommended the building 
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of a large edifice to hold and display them, the legis- 
lature has not responded. But it is high time that a 
movement be made. These precious treasures should 
be on exhibition for all the people, especially for the 
teachers, and they should now be the rich fountains 
of knowledge. 

Let us suppose a large building to show these spec- 
imens, erected in Harrisburg, fronting on the capitol 
square. It would have to be large to hold the col- 
lection. Along the walls the glass-doored cases 
should not be higher than eight feet. In round num- 
bers there are, or soon will be, 70 counties in our 
State. ,Each county would require about 15 feet; 
these two numbers multiplied would give to5o feet 
of wall length for the geology and mineralogy alone. 
Other space would be required for specimens of the 
botany and zodlogy of our State. Still further space 
would be needed for specimens of philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, such as are specially fitted and to 
be recommended for the public schools; an EDUCA- 
TIONAL MUSEUM in fact. Taking all together, it is 
very easy to see what a large collection we would 
have, and what profitable results would flow from 
so rich a fountain of knowledge to all the schools. 

The legislators assembling annually from every 
county, would then understand their own counties far 
better than they ever did before. The common, well- 
known rocks of their own fields and mountains, will 
be seen by them in a new light, with an interest they 
had never felt previously. They would want every 
teacher of their counties to cdme to Harrisburg, and 
learn the geological wonders of their own neighbor- 
hood, and teach them to the children, And no one 
would be more interested in these things than the 
children, with their ever wakeful curiosity. 

The county and borough superintendents might 
assemble, and during six days they might listen to 
three lectures a day on geology and mineralogy. This 
would give them eighteen lectures in all, well illus- 
trated by ihe great state collection; then they might 
open their summer schools for the teachers, who in 
their turn would be instructed in what the superinten- 
dents had learned, and the children in the next place 
would be the recipients of the precious knowledge. 
Children are never happier than when they are mak- 
ing collections of minerals—new and curious stones. 
At present, when they ask questions about the rocks, 
as all children will ask, they are disappointed in get- 
ting an answer, and their natural curiosity is deadened. 
But with a teacher alive to the geology and mineral- 
ogy of our country, every girl and boy could be de- 
lighted with fresh instruction. It is impossible to 
estimate the value of such instruction, as the pupils 
grow up to be men and women. 

To this magnificent Geological Hall and Educa- 
tional Musenm at Harrisburg, the principals and the 
teachers of the State Normal Schools might assemble, 
to hear lectures illustrated by our Pennsylvania rocks 
and fossils, and by the best devised philosophical ap- 
paratus. They would go back to their Normal 
Schools richly laden with new and practical knowl- 
edge; and the teachers whom they would raise up, 
would be able to teach the natural sciences practically 
and experimentally in all the lower schools, All this 
could not be accomplished in one or two years; but 
most certainly before many years, the new Geological 
Hall and Educational Museum would make them- 
selves felt in every county and town in our state. 

All this is clear enough. It now remains for the 
legislature to make provision for such a building and 
its management. Obviously it should be under the 


control of the Department of Public Instruction. 
The State survey has been made for public informa- 
tion, and for this alone. Therefore the Department 
of Public Instruction is the natural guardian and 
agency for the geological collections. 

The whole civilized world is waking up to the im. 
portance of this kind of knowledge. Every country 
in Europe has its large collections, and by such means 
they attract thither many thousands of Americans who 
every year spend there many millions of dollars. The 
British Government for many years has appropriated 
$500,000 per annum to the British Museum. A sim- 
ilar sum is given every year by the Government of 
France to the Garden of Plants at Paris. Our own 
Congress appropriates yearly $20,000 to our National 
Museum at Washington, The State of New York 
every year devotes $20,000 to its own geological col- 
lection at Albany. The legislature of that same State 
has given $900,000 for building and stocking a museum 
of Natural History in the Central Park at New York. 
The legislature of Massachusetts has bestowed $265- 
000 to the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cam- 
bridge, and $90,000 to the Boston Society of Natural 
Histoty, and $180,000 to the Institute of Technology 
in Boston. To the latter institution it gives annually 
$4,000. .Thus it appears that, over and above its an- 
nual grants, Massachusetts has appropriated $535,000 
to three institutions at its capital towards advancing 
this kind of valuable knowledge. 

In view of all these praiseworthy examples, is 
Pennsylvania to lag ignobly behind? I believe not. 
Our State has her geological survey at work, which 
has made a rich collection of materials. Every county 
is contributing its specimens. Are these specimens to 
be forever shut up in boxes, and stowed away out of 
sight? Most certainly not. Then let a strong anda 
noble effort be made at once. Our Governor has 
already spoken. Let a building be ordered by our 
legislature where all these treasures may be seen. Let 
every superintendent and every teacher in our State 
have the opportunity to learn how our rock-ribbed 
hills are constructed, and what are the mineral treas- 
ures stored in the ground, Let every child be told 
of the wonders of geology, and how the common 
stones by the wayside were created. 


—_—_—____.> ee 
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HON. EDWARD SEARING. 

T has long been my belief that the public 
school system ought to be more potent for 
good than it now is in the direction of moral 
influences and good habits. Judging from 
the school code, the sole object of the system 
is to give formal instruction in certain 
| branches of knowledge—orthography, read- 
ing, writing, grammar, geography, arithme- 
tic, etc. But a mere knowledge of these 
things is by no means enough to qualify for 
right living and good citizenship. It is right 
impulses and good habits, even more than 
the mastery of the arts of reading, writing and 
numbering, that make good citizens and suc- 
cessful men and women. The safety of the 
republic will not be guaranteed by the total 

, banishment of mere illiteracy. 
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There is a habit, in a high degree condu- 
cive to individual and national prosperity, 
which it seems to me might be easily and 
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largely fostered by the system of public in- | 


struction. I refer to the habit of saving, based 
on a due knowledge of the value and use of 


money. ‘The American people are especially | 


a prodigal and wasteful people. ‘The great 


natural resources that have been at their com- | 
mand, and the ease and rapidity with which | 


they have hitherto acquired money, have 
made them extravagant, and thoughtless of 
the future. 


With the frugal, thrifty and sav- | 


ing habits of the French, our people would | 
to-day be the richest and most prosperous | 
people on the globe, whereas now private | 


and public debt weighs like an incubus upon 
the whole country, and pauperism is increas- 


land. 
I have for some time regarded with inter- 


est the systematic effortsto form saving habits | yy, Laurent, professor of civil law in the University 


in the young, now being made in the public | 


schools of Great Britain, Belgium and France, 


and, as giving some information on this sub- | ™ : 
| tellectual condition of the working classes. 


ject, I call special attention to the following 
extract from a valuable paper on ‘‘ Savings 
Banks,” read at the recent session of the So- 
cial Science Convention at Saratoga, by John 
P. Townsend, esq., of New York, ‘To teach 
children the value of money, to induce the 
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narrow and almost exclusively intellectual 
training of the schools, is to be heartily wel- 
comed by all good men. ‘The establishment 
of school savings banks on some secure basis, 
and the general cultivation thereby, in the 
young, of a habit upon which individual and 
national prosperity so largely depends, would 
I believe, have the fullest approval of thought- 
ful men. 

Mr. Townsend, in the paper above referred 
to, says, in reference to teaching saving habits 
to the young in the public schools, as reported 
in the Bankers’ Safeguard : 

The penny bank system of Great Britain, which has 
been extended into the schools there, as well as into 

3elgium and France, cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended for adoption in this country. In a paper 
read by Mr. William Meikle, actuary of the Security 


. ; nape | Savings Bank of Glasgow, before the National Asso- 
ing more rapidly than in any other civilized | 
° | years ago, he says; “‘A remarkable experiment for 


desire and habit of saving, and to practically | 


acquaint them early with some business forms 
and usages, must certainly be recognized as 
legitimate school work ; as legitimate as in- 
struction in theoretical arithmetic or book- 
keeping, by the aid of which the business of 
the world is so largely conducted. ‘That the 
disposition to save, as all other dispositions 


and habits, can be best cultivated in the | 


young, is an educational axiom. That it is de- 
sirable for a people to possess habits of thrift 
will be questioned by no one. It may be 
doubted whether any other quality ranks 
higher among the elements that make up really 
good ‘citizenship’? than that known 
‘«thrift.’” The man who, for the sake of ac- 
cumulating property, practices self-denial, 
and puts weekly or monthly into a savings bank 


his surplus earnings, is in general a good citi- | 
Pp 8S; 8 8 | containing a small sum of money, which is not to be 


zen. He maynot be a scholar; he may even 


dustrious and law-abiding. More useful as a 


as 


ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, three 


teaching the young to save has been introduced into 
the public schools of Belgium. It originated with 


of Ghent, whose writings on the subject obtained a 
prize of £400, as being the best treatise, or the best 
invention capable of improving the physical and in- 
He main- 
tains that the best means of causing the spirit of econ- 
omy to penetrate the habits of the people is to teach 
their children and make them practice it. 

“Nothing is easier than to inspire in the young a 
taste for saving. This can be best accomplished in the 
public schools, where the managers and teachers have 
constant opportunities of enforcing and illustrating the 
advantages of saving, and where facilities can easily 
be afforded for carrying out the lessons of economy by 
means of penny banks carried on in the schools. This 
has been done in Belgium with singular success. Out 
ofthe 15,392 pupils in the town of Ghent, no less 
than 13,032 are depositors in the savings bank, and 
they have to their credit $92,560, an average of more 
than $7 each. 

“The managers testify that the system has already 
produced a marked effect on the social and moral life 
of the working classes of Ghent. The experiment 1s 
being extended to hundreds of other towns, and has 
created great interest throughout Belgium, in France, 
and the United Kingdom. I cordially commend the 
system to the attention of school boards and teachers, 
and can assure them that directors of savings banks in 
this country will cheeriully aid their endeavors.” 

He further says; “As a means of still further en- 
couraging young people to save, the school boards of 
Belgium have arranged that their prizes to meritori- 
ous pupils shall consist, in whole or in part, of a sav- 
ings bank book, inscribed with the pupil’s name, and 


te : | withdrawn till after a given time ?”’ 
be illiterate, but he will pretty surely be in- 


citizen is the illiterate but thrifty accumulator | 


than the thriftless prodigal, who is well versed 
inthe *‘ three R’s.”’ 


ef good conduct, truthfulness, industry, tem- 
perance, frugality, courtesy, etc., the present 


.I learn by letter recently received from M. A. de 
Marlarce, of Paris, that France has already more than 
230,000 saving scholars in 3,200 schoois. 

No people need to be taught thrift more than the 


| poorer classes of this country; on account of the ease 
. ; ’ | with which money is obtained in ordinary times, ow- 
Whatever tends to enlarge in the diréction | 


ing to well-known causes, no nation, probably, is 


| more extravagant and prodigal in expenditures, and 


in times like the present, inconvenience and suffering 
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are great. Having sung all summer, the winter finds 
them destitute, and without friends to succor them. 
But their more provident neighbors owe something to 
their own reputation as good citizens, and should en- 
deavor to teach and assist them in a proper way. 

Instead of soup houses in winter, let us open penny 
banks in summer, and by the aid of missionaries prop- 
erly selected, the systematic distribution of tracts in 
workshops and dwellings, instruct these people how 
to help themselves by saving their pennies, instead of 
spending them in drink shops and for useless finery. 
How many pennies and even dollars are annually 
thrown away in bar-rooms and beer-gardens the data 
is not at hand to determine, but the receipts by the 
government from taxes on spirits and malt liquors 
give a faint idea, , 

The plan of establishing school penny banks is very 
simple, and could be put in operation by any board of 
education in the large cities, and by trustees and 
school districts in the towns and villages, without ex- 
pense. An hour one day in the week might be set 
apart for instruction and practice in the lesson of thrift. 
Let a book large enough to contain the names of all 
the pupils in a given school be provided, ruled in 
twelve vertical columns for the months, which are to 
be subdivided into four or five for the weeks, with 
inter-columns for dollars and cents; this is for the 
register to be kept by the teacher. Cards, to be folded 
once like the covers of a pass book, and ruled like the 
register, are also necessary for each depositing scholar. 
Enter the deposits in the school ledger, and the cor- 
responding amount in the depositor’s book, which the 
pup'l is to carry home with him. This comprises the 
needed stationery, barring pen and ink. 

Let the amount received each day be deposited in 
some savings bank, to the credit of the school, and 
when the deposit of any pupil amounts to, say three 
dollars, let an account be opened in his own name, 
and a book be given him by the bank, charging the 
amount to the account of the school, and by the school 
against the pupil on the ledger; the little card is still 
kept to enter the pennies on, and the account runs on 
as at first. 

The pupil is to receive no interest until he opens 
his account in the bank, but the school itself receives 
interest on the gross amount to its credit, which will 
pay the expense of stationery, school ledger and card 
pass-books; should anything be left over after paying 
these expenses, it might be disposed of by vote of the 
pupus, 

Parents will very soon become interested, and not 
only add extra pennies to their children’s deposits, but 
be induced to try the experiment on their own account, 
by making deposits in the savings bank for themselves; 
once the habit is begun, it tends to increase as time 
goes on, and it is reasonable to suppose that it will 
not be long before the community will begin to feel 
the effect, to the lessening of its taxable burdens for 
the support of the wretched and destitute. The ex- 
periment 1s worth trying, why not put it at once into 
practice ? 

To show how simple is the administration 
of the system in the schools of France, I sub- 
join the following, translated from the French 
by Hon. S. T. Merrill, of Beloit, and printed 
in the Safeguard Almanac for 1877: 

After having made proper arrangements with the 


nearest city or village savings bank, the teacher in- 
forms his scholars that he is ready to receive their 
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savings, however small they may be, and that on the 
first day of every month all deposits amounting to one 
franc, or even francs, will be deposited in the city sav- 
ings bank to the credit of the pupils thus depositing, 
each of whom will then receive a bank book in his or 
her own name. 

On a fixed day of every week, at the commence- 
ment of the school the instructor announces “the ex- 
ercise of saving’ (exercice de l’ Epargne). Every 
sum, small as it may be, he records in a special book 
called the Register of the School Bank; each page 
of which, ruled with twelve vertical lines for the months 
of the year, and thirty-one horizontal lines for the days 
of the month, is apportioned to some one pupil's ac- 
count. Detached sheets ruled in the same way are 
also provided, so that each scholar may have a dupli- 
cate of his or her account. 

The book and sheets having been prepared, com- 
monly by the pupils themselves, each scholar, in turn, 
as the roll is called, presents himself or herself before 
the teacher’s desk, and there deposits any sum which 
he or she wishes to put into the School Savings Bank. 
The instructor in the presence of the one depositing 
inscribes the amount in the register on the appropri- 
ate page in the square that indicates the date of the 
transaction, and at the same makes a like 
entry on a separate sheet which he delivers to the pu- 
pil. This duplicate sheet is a double guaranty both 
for the parents and the teacher. Such is the plan 
pursued in each school; equally easy and simple are 
the transactions with the large Savings Bank. 

On the first of every month the instructor adds the 
small amounts inscribed on each page of the register 
in the columns for the month just past. If the sumof 
any one does not reach one franc, the number of cen- 
times or fraction of a franc is placed at the top of the 
column for the next month, to be added to future pay- 
ments. When the total exceeds 
he makes a memorandum of the whole or even francs 
opposite the name of the scholar by whom they have 
been deposited, and carries the fraction, if there be 
any, to the top of the next column, and so on through 
the book. This done, he take the aggregated francs 
and his memorandum to the large savings bank. 

The cashier, having counted the money and found 
it to correspond in amount with the total of the teach- 
ers’ memorandum, inscribes the deposits, each scholar’s 
separately, in bank books appropriated and belong- 
ing to the pupils depositing in this way through the 
agency of the teacher. 

These individual bank pass-books are kept by the in- 
structor so long as the owner remains in school. How- 
ever, the next day after each new deposit is made in 
the large savings bank, the scholar is permitted to take 
his book home for the inspection of his parents, but it 
must be returned tothe custody of the teacher promptly 
the next day thereafter. 

When a pupil leaves the school, his or her book is 
delivered to his or her legal representative, together 
with any money that may be in the school savings 
bank at the time; for all of which a receipt is given, 
written on the page of the register whereon is the 
scholar’s account. ‘The instructor notifies the large 
savings bank that such a pupil has left the school, and 
that his bank book has been delivered to his legal 
representatives, 

Besides the peculiar instruction and disci- 
pline qualifying for business life, involved in 
the operation of school savings banks, I sug- 
gest that instruction in a kindred subject or 


time he 


alranc or even francs 
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practical value, namely, book-keeping, ought 
to be universally given in the common schools. 
It is now neither in the list of branches re- 
quired to be taught in the schools, nor one of 
those in which applicants for certificates are 
required to be examined. Yet a knowledge 
of the forms and processes of single-entry book- 
keeping would be of practical use to nearly 
every citizen. 


in 
— 


EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. 





THE DIFFICULTY OF SPELLING AS WE SPEAK. 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 


OME of my readers may think that the difficulty 
in the way of establishing a uniform mode of 
spelling as we speak is greatly exaggerated. That it 
is not so can be shown, | believe, from the writings of 
the most eminent advocates of a reformed phonetic 
writing of English. The ablest, most learned, and 
most experienced of all these, by the general admis- 
sion of all philologists and phonologists, is Alexander 
ohn Ellis, from whose works, and particularly from 
that “On Glossik” I have quoted. The title of 
that work, a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, as it is 
printed upon the title page is worth quoting at full 
length. It is: “On Glosik, a new sistem ov Ingglish 
speling, proapoazd faur konkur-ent eus, in aurder too 
remedi dhi difek-ts withou-t ditrak-ting from dhi valeu 
ov our prezent aurthog-rafi, Bei Aleksaander Jon 
Elis, F. R.S,, F. S. A., &s., author ov ‘ Erli Ingglish 
Proanunsiai-shen,’ &s. Reeprinted faur preivet ser- 
keula-shen from dhi transakshens ov dhi Filoaloj ikel 
Soasei-iti for 1876."’ This method of writing Mr. 
Ellis calls ‘* glossic,”’ that is according to the tongue, 
in opposition to “ nomic,” the name which he gives 
to the conversational writing which has prevailed for 
the last three hundred years with few and slowly made 
changes. He wrote, that is composed, this very able 
paper in the glossic spelling, and he tells us that he 
found that spelling no check upon the flow of his 
thoughts; a fact which has some value, but not much, 
because Mr. Ellis has been engaged for twenty-five 
years and more in phonetic studies and experiments, 
and what would be easy to him would be impossible 
to others. It must be admitted that almost any intelli- 
gent and educated person can read this giossic writing 
with little trouble after some study. But this fact is 
also of small importance, because we can any of us 
as easily read and understand a letter misspelled from 
beginning to end. We can read “Josh Billings,” 
and are sometimes not unable to laugh at him, if not 
with him. 

Mr. Ellis proposes his glossic writing, not as final 
but as a transition from the present spelling to a 
more perfect one—‘“a transiteri instrooment,” as he 
calls it. With all his earnest advocacy of reform in 
spelling, he does not underrate the difficulties in the 
way of any change. His knowledge of the subject 
is too great for that. He, an accomplished linguist 
and philologist—/actle princeps of English phonologists 
—does not say “with the simplest form for a letter, 
and a letter for each sound in the language, there is 
no need of further theory—what we want is action,” 
as so many others do. Of such reformers, and of such 
crass iconoclasm, he gives an opinion which I shall 
render into common English writing; “There are 
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many in England, France, Germany, and America who 
have crude notions on the subject, and of these the 
least informed would probably be ready with cut and 
dried systems. But there are perhaps not twenty men 
in the world capable of initiating or discussing any 
scheme of universal writing. [True phonetic writing 
is, of course, of universal application.] As regards 
myself, I can only say that when, in times past, | im- 
agined I could construct such an alphabet, I was very 
ignorant of what it had to effect, and that I have only 
some faint glimmerings even yet. As soon as I come 
out of the friendly obscurity of the study into the 
broad daylight of practical application, I feel how lit- 
tle I have yet learned, and how much remains to be 
accomplished. My glossic writing therefore [his last 
expedient] even in its most developed form is but a 
transitory instrument, a tool to be hereafter discarded. 
* * Even for English I regard it as a mere aux- 
iliary scheme, worth trial, of educational and social, 
as well as literary and philological value, quite as good 
certainly as our present orthography and in many re- 
spects far superior to it, but not intended to super- 
sede that orthography, in which are embalmed the 
treasures of English thought.” 

Thus speaks, modestly, and even timidly, the great- 
est master of English phonology that has ever lived. 
He leaves to others the production of their cut and 
dried systems. He confesses that his former notions 
on the subject were vain imaginations. He has found 
that-before the test of practical application elaborated 
systems of reformed writing with bran new alphabets 
—‘‘a letter for every sound ’’—crumble up into literary 
dust and ashes. He knows that thereare hardly twenty 
men in the world capable even of discussing the form- 
ation of a scheme of phonetic writing. Perhaps we 
may be able to see, although imperfectly, and by a 
mere glance, as it were, when the vastness of the sub- 
ject is considered, why it is that such a reform as would 
be practicable is so very difficult as to be practically 
impossible. 

Mr. Ellis says, in the first place, that in glossic 
writing, ‘the ordinary letters should be used as iar as 
possible in their most ordinary adopted senses, so that 
a passage written in glossic, when only representing 
such sounds as are acknowledged in received pro- 
nunciation, should be immediately intelligible to a 
nomik reader without instruction,”” ‘This view of the 
case will commend itself to all those who have not a 
cut and dried system of forty-two letters, more or less, 
for forty-two sounds, more or less. Then comes the 
second requisite, which is this: ‘ The glossic should 
indicate the precise sound of every word, without 
ambiguity, and without reference to anything but the 
sound, so that sound and symbol should be mechanic- 
ally convertible,” Yes, surely; but what sound? I 
think that it may be shown by the testimony of Mr. 
Ellis himse]f, and by his example and that of others, 
that to indjcate the precise sound of every word without 
ambiguity js quite impossible, consistently with that 
certainty, uniformity, and ease of spelling without the 
attainment of which the reform in question would 
fail utterly jn the very purpose for which it is 
agitated, “For we may as well use one approximation 
as another, and when one is established as the means 
of communication between three living generations, 
and in jt are “embalmed the treasures of English 
thought,” there may be said to be no question as to 
choice. 

Passing by a process of reform which compels such 
spelling as ax/dthoa for “although,” sezm for “sign,” 
skairkroa for “scarecrow,” euzcjez for “usages,” 
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moesyeo for “monsieur,” and sheovaalyai for “ chev- 
alier,” although the hard necessiiy of such cruel and 
ludricious distortion is not without importance, let us 
look at Mr. Ellis’s glossic spelling of some words 
with an eye not to its desirability or practicability for 
general adoption, but as indicative of the sound which 
he gives to those words, or rather, as I venture to say, 
thinks that he gives to them. I find these spellings 
of words which a little examination will unravel : 
proanunsiaishen, akwizishen, komeunikaishen, asoa- 
shiat-shenz, kwestyen, sujestyen, difikelt, praktikel, 
edeukaishenel. According then to his own record of 
his speech, Mr. Alexander Ellis, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, late President of the British Philological So- 
ciety, etc., gives to the syllable spelled /#o2 the sound 
of shen, to that spelled w/t the sound of ¢/t, to that 
spelled a/ the sound of e/, and he pronouuces “sug- 
gest” sujest. Now, with high personal regard for 
him, in addition to the utmost respect for his authority 
in phonetics, I believe no such thing. I have talked 
with him, and at one time for hours together, observ- 
ing his speech closely, as I found afterward he did 
mine, and I am sure that he does not pronounce as 
he says he does, but that he gives to the syllable sion 
a sound not clearly expressible with letters, but some- 
thing between shon and shun; that in “difficult” he 
gives the last syllable the sound of cut, but very 
shortly and lightly; and that in “practical” and 
“educational” his sound of the last syllable is a very 
short and light a/, which is something like / in the 
last syllable of “ simple,” but is not e/, following in this 
respect the usage of educated people. What his pro- 
nunciation of “suggest’’ is I shall not venture to say, 
but I should almost as soon expect to hear him say 
susseed for “suc-ceed”’ as sujest for “ sug-gest.”’ 

This discrepancy between his appreciation of his 
own speech and that of another observant person is a 
matter of the very first importance. It is not peculiar 
to him and to me. In his work on English pronunci- 
ation he says, speaking of Mr. Bell, a phonologist of 
high and well deserved repute, “ My own pronuncia- 
tion of ‘man’ he finds frequently the same as his pro- 
nunciation of ‘men,’ so that to him I pronounce 
‘man,’ men,” and yet Mr. Ellis records his own 
pronunciation as man. Here the two, perhaps, ablest 
English phonologists living, cannot agree as to the 
pronunciation of so simple a word as “man,” and not 
only so, but they cannot agree as to how one of them 
does pronounce it. 

Perfect frankness and boldness in facing difficulty 
are marked traits in Mr. Ellis as a philologist, and I 
believe as a man; and therefore it is not surprising to 
hear from him the following confessions, which, when 
considered in connection with the foregoing facts, are 
of great significance. They are from a foot-note in 
his Glossic: “Even among highly-educated Eng- 
lishmen marked varieties of pronunciation-exist. * * 
Hence professional orthoepists have endeavored to 
determine what pronunciations are correct, but they 
do not agree among themselves, and they have vainly 
striven after principles.” The Italic emphasis is 
mine. ‘This life-time advocate of phonetic spelling, 
or I should rather say this honest seeker after a pho- 
netic system, then makes the following remarkable 
admission: “Any system of notation for sounds 
should enable us to represent all the prevalent vari- 
eties, and each person should write what he thinks 
best.” ‘That this does not apply to glossic writing as 
a mere record for phonetic purposes is made certain 
by his subsequent reference to his own glossic writing 


_and yet we don’t call this his ‘Guardence! 





of “nature,” “failure,” and “verdure’”’—naztteur, 
failyer, and virjer, which, he says, ‘“‘many might 
write maicher, failyer, and verjer. Or,’ he adds, 
“writers might even object to the use of ~ at all after 
aa, au, u, and write naichu, failyu, vuju, as well as 
deeu, paat, laud, kiaak, for’’—what does the reader 
think ?—“for ‘deer,’ ‘part,’ ‘lord,’ and ‘clerk.’ ” 
He does not shirk the consequences, but adds, “and 
they ought to do so, if they speak so. There is no 
reason why such usages, although stigmatized now, 
should not become fashionable a century hence.” 
With this approach to uniformity and ease of spelling, 
by the phonetic road, on the part of its oldest and 
ablest seeker and advocate, I leave the subject to be 
continued on another occasion. N. Y. Times. 


——————_. 


BREAKFAST-TABLE TALK. 


REV. JOHN TODD. 


N a very cold, wintry morning, the boys who had 

come to keep New Year’s with their uncle, came 
down to breakfast, the moment the bell rang. The 
winds howled over the fields, murmured through the 
limbs of the bare trees, and where they could, whis- 
tied through the key-hole. Every few moments a 
heavy gust would beat against the old house, but it 
stood firm. It was very plain there would be no go- 
ing out to play that day; and it was just as plain that 
the boys had come down to breakfast with sharp 
appetites. ‘ 

‘‘ Boys,” said thefuncle, when all were seated at the 
table, “‘ what were you disputing about so early this 
morning? Perhaps I can help one or both of you.” 

“Why,” said John, about twelve years of age, “‘we 
were wondering why God is so often called ‘ Provi- 
dence.’ Why should he have such a name? I said 
it was because he provides things, and James says 
that can’t be the reason, because he also guards us, 

249»? 

“You have both studied Latin ?” 

**A little, uncle.” 

“What does pro video mean ?” 

‘‘It means to see defore, does it not ?” 

“Yes. Now tell me how long it has taken to get 
this breakfast ready ?” 

“How long? Why, sir, it may be an hour.” 

“Why, it has taken thousands of years to get this 
breakfast ready for your eating.” 

‘Oh, wicle! how can that be?” 

‘‘Let us see. What fish is that before you ?” 

«« Salmon, sir,”’ 

“Very well. He probably was hatched up some 
river in Greenland, several years ago, and has been 
kept to grow till he was a large fish. But it took 
years and years for the trees to grow out of which the 
vessel was built that went to Greenland after him, 
That tea, which your aunt is pouring out, most likely, 
grew at the foot of the hills of China, hundreds of 
miles from the ship that brought it here. That coffee, 
many years ago, for I have had it in my keeping ten 
years, grew in Java. A long while ago that mutton- 
chop grew in Canada, and the sheep were driven to 
us here. ‘That salt was made from the waters of the 
ocean at one of the West India Islands, The wheat, 
that our bread was made of, grew in Missouri. That 
butter was made in Vermont. That sugar in your 
coffee, was made in the Islands of Cuba. That pep- 
per, which I sprinkle on my meat, grew in Ceylon, 
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Those cups were made in France. That tin coffee- 
pot had to be dug out out of the mines in England. 
That cream is the grass and hay of our own fields 
turned into milk. Now, don’t you see, my boys, how 
much time, and care and labor, and seeing before 
( pro video) it has cost to get one comfortable break- 
fast ready for my hungry nephews? God does all 
this; he foresees, provides it all, brings all these 
things together, at the right time and the right place, 
and thus he is called Providence, or the Foreseer.”’ 

“But, uncle, you said it had taken thousands of 
years to get this breakfast ready. We can’t see that.” 

“* What was our breakfast cooked with?” 

“Cooked with! Why, with the fire, sir!’’ 

“Yes, and what was the fire made of ?”’ 

“Made of coal.” 

*“‘To be sure. And that coal was made under the 
ground thousands of years ago; provided for this very 
purpose. And thus God goes before us, years and 
ages before we were born; foresees what we shall 
need, and gets it all ready. This is providing—fore- 
seeing. And thus he is called Providence, or Fore- 
seer. Do you now understand!” 

“Thank you, uncle, it looks plain enough now!’ 

The boys had got a new idea, and one that sticks 
like a bur. Will not teachers present this thought oc- 
casionally in their schools? It will do good. 


5] 


—_ 
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SACRED INFLUENCES. 
JOSEPH COOK, 


OOKING around the globe to-day, we 

see an unbroken line of Christian influ- 
ences in the near future, stretching from the 
Yosemite to the Sandwich Islands, to Aus- 
tralia, Japan, India, past the Suez Canal, 
thence to the Bosphorus, to Germany, to 
England, and then across that little brook we 
call the Atlantic, only two seconds wide now 
for electricity. There are no foreign lands 
Christianity at this hour reads her Scriptures, 
and lifts up her anthems, in two hundred lan- 
guages. One-half of the missionaries of the 
globe may be reached from Boston by tele- 
graph in twenty-four hours. God is making 
commerce his missionary. 

It is incontrovertible that it was predicted 
ages ago, that a chosen man called yonder 
out of Ur of the Chaldees should become a 
chosen family, and this a chosen nation, 
and that in this nation there should appear 
a chosen Supreme Teacher of the race, and 
that he should found a chosen church, and 
that, to his chosen people, with zeal for good 
works, should ultimately be given all nations 
and the isles of the sea. In precisely this 
order world-history has unrolled itself, and is 
now unroliing. No man can deny this. No 
man can meditate adequately on this without 
blanched cheeks. What are the signs of the 
times which I have recounted on this festal 
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morn, but added waves in this fathomlessly 
mysterious gulf-current? We know it began 
with the ripple we call Abraham. It is now 
almost as broad as the Atlantic itself. 

What providence does, it from the first in- 
tends to do. We see what it hasdone. We 
know what it intended. It has caused this 
gulf-current to flow in one direction two 
thousand, three thousand, four thousand 
years. Good tidings, this gulf-current, if we 
float with it !—good tidings which are to be 
to all peoples! A Power not ourselves makes 
for righteousness. It has steadily caused the 
fittest to survive, and thus has executed a plan 
of choosing a peculiar people. The survival 
of the fittest will ultimately give the world to 
the fit. Are we, in our anxiety for the future, 


to believe that this law will alter soon? or to 
fear that He whose will this law expresses, 
and who never slumbers or sleeps, will change 
His plan to-morrow, or the day after ? 


—<>—__.— —_— 


‘““VERY.” 


‘HIS very small word is very often used 
‘| in the English language when a sentence 
would be very much stronger and the mean- 
ing very much more forcible without it. If 
Dr. Dio Lewis, now that he has finished 
counting up the cost of a year’s sneezing, 
would set himself to computing how much 
time, tongue and combustion of nerve cell are 
wasted out of a man’s lifetime by needlessly 
speaking the word “‘ very,” the apostle of oat- 
meal would be again the benefactor of his 
race. 

If a man has not much hair on the top of 
his head, it is not enough for people to say 
simply that he is bald, but he is very bald. A 
man is not stingy, but he is very stingy, when 
the one good strong word ‘stingy’’ would 
put the whole point forcibly. A doctor of 
divinity is not learned, but very learned; a 
doctor of medicine is not crotchety, he is very 
crotchety, while a lawyer is not cunning, but 
very cunning. In the same way, a young 
lady is not handsome, but very handsome. 
The qualifier has become so common that it 
is weakening to the word it is joined to. In 
nine cases out of ten where very is used to in- 
tensify human speech, a single bold word 
without the ‘‘ very’”’ would hit the meaning 
like a hammer, and drive it home with a di- 
rectness unknown to clogged and hampered 
expression. Brutus does not say, ‘‘ As Czesar 
was very valiant I honor him; but as he was 
very ambitious, I slew him.”’ 

‘*Very’’ seems to be a word designed by 
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Providence for young ladies to express their 
feelings with. This portion of community 
probably could not get on without their ad- 
verb, but the English of the rest of the race 
would be strengthened if the little qualifier 
were relegated almost wholly to the fair class 
to whom it belongs. It creeps into our liter- 
ature as insidiously as the measles into a fam- 


ily of fifteen, and once there, it stays like an | 


office-seeker. It breaks out everywhere, even 
in the most high-toned and ‘ cultivated” 
writing. A newspaper, which is authority on 
the art of literary composition, prints, for in- 
stance, a thrilling description of a brilliant 
party. 
this or that. 
intimate friend of Mrs. General Dash, wore a 
very handsome green satin dress and had a 





Every lady present was very much | 
Mrs. Blank, who was a very | 


very handsome silver comb in her back hair. | 


Mrs. General Dash wore an exceedingly be- 


coming dress, which was very elaborately | 


made. Two young ladies, whose dresses 
were exceedingly becoming and very graceful, 
were accompanied by a young man who had 
a very light moustache. Everybody was 
either ‘‘very,”’ or ‘‘ exceedingly,” or ‘ ex- 
tremely,’’ or ‘‘ most highly” something. The 
air bristled with superlatives. 

lt combines instruction with amusement to 
count the ‘‘verys” in a column of newspaper 
advertisements. A ‘‘general housework”’ 
applicant is not content with being a respect- 
able woman and good cook. She isa very re- 
spectable woman and a very good cook. It 


is enough, in all conscience, to be said of a. 


woman that she is a superior waitress. Supe- 
rior itself means better than good, but this 
uncommon waitress tacks on the word ‘‘very,”’ 
too, and thus becomes very better than good. 
Next, a ‘‘very honest and extraordinarily 


clean’ chambermaid, ‘‘ who is very careful | 


about her work,’ wants a place. What a 
treasure to have in the house in these degen- 
erate times, ‘‘a very honest and extraordina- 
rily clean person, who is very careful about 
her work,”’ would be. Then a ‘‘ very capa- 
ble young Scotch woman, who has the very 
best city references,’’ wants a place. Of 
course, she is far superior to the girl who is 
only a capable young woman, with the best 
city references. 

The climax of veriness is reached, however, 
by a girl. She is ‘‘a very competent cook, 
understands waiting at table in a very effici- 
ent manner, and is in all respects very first- 
class.” ‘In all respects, very first-class 
qualifications” is good. It is only equaled 
by the young man who was a very perfect 
horseman and rode a very black horse. A 
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fine example, too, of the redundant ‘ very”’ is 
the reply of the old tar who was blown over- 
board at Trafalgar and rescued with much 
difficulty, and who, long afterwards, being 
asked by a sympathetic lady how he felt on 
that occasion, answered, ‘‘ Wet, ma’am, very 
wet.’’— Cincinnati Commercial. 
> 


PRINCIPLES 


APPLIED TO THE TEACHING OF MUSIC. 
G. CAROTHERS, 

“THE value of principles is apparent to 
l every earnest student. Noconscientious 
teacher will fail toestablish the minds of those 
under his instruction in the elements of the 
studies he proposes to teach. No educator, 
whatever his sphere of labor, unless he be 
very shallow, will presume to impart his knowl- 
edge of any subject without first thoroughly 

understanding the principles of the same. 

And those who learn, whose duty is to study 
and follow the directions of their masters in 
intellectual hygienics, should in the same 
manner, first lay well the foundation before 
undertaking to build the superstructure. For 
it is universally admitted that unless the 
teacher and the taught co-operate to produce 
the best results in their office of imparting and 
receiving, no attainments of any consequence 
can follow. 

While it is thus granted that in any depart- 
ment of learning the instruction should begin 
with cértain principles which must be con- 
stantly applied by the pupil, music, which 
can and should be taught in the same way, 
unfortunately, is rarely taught or learned thus. 
There are several reasons for this, but two 
must suffice for our present purpose. 

There is a class of so-called professors of 
music who know simply nothing of what they 
pretend-to teach. With such pseudo-knowl- 
edge one can easily imagine that they give 
nothing to their pupils, nordo the pupils give 
any evidence of having learned anything. 
How general this may be we cannot say, but 
the writer receives persons every term who 
have taken ‘‘ lessons’’ for three, six, eight 
months, and sometimes a year, and yet are 
most shamefully ignorant of the simplest ele 
mentary principles of piano and organ study, 
and voice culture; so that with regard to a 
part of this State, Eastern Pennsylvania, our 
assertion can be fully substantiated. 

Again, there is a class of teachers who, 
though sufficiently well informed to be able 
to teach successfully, are careless and indif- 
ferent both as to their methods of instruction 
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and the ultimate good of their pupils. The 
influence of this class is perhaps more baneful 
than that of the first-mentioned, for in some 
respects it is more desirable to remain in ig- 
norance of some branches of knowledge than 
to have only a smattering of them. Apropos 
of this an English writer says: ‘‘ An investi- 
gation on this subject must some day come, 
which will prove that those pupils who have 
for years scrambled through pieces in imita- 
tion of the manner in which they heard them 
performed by their masters, are utterly ignor- 
ant of what key they are playing in, the value 
of notes and rests, the various species of time, 
the merest rudiments of phrasing, or the cor- 
rect method of executing any of the various 
embellishments to be met with in the simplest 
composition.’’ But to our second point. 

The general lack of knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of music is not alone due 
to the worthless work of the two classes of 
teachers just mentioned. Parents and guard- 
ians, and in many instances, the pupils them 
selves, are as much to be censured as the fam- 
ily instructor. Very often, and the exceptions 
are rare, pupils are too anxious to “‘ get on,” 
and ‘‘ play pieces,” and they are not unfre- 
quently encouraged by a fond mother or ad- 
miring father, who wants Arthur or Angelina 
to ‘*show off’? before the relatives from the 
city, or perhaps on the other hand, ‘ aston- 
ish’ the branch of the family from Weiss 
nichtwo. In Germany, when the music-master 
takes charge of a family of children, he is | 
permitted to teach them as he wishes, regard- 
less of time or expense; and his training is 
not interfered with by ‘‘ suggestions” from 
any source whatever, as that of many Amer- 
ican teachers generally is, even before the 
pupil has fairly understood his rudimentary 
work. Is there any remedy for these evils, 
as they may well be termed ? 

Passing these who simply degrade the pro- 
fession, in the hope that they will some time 
cease to be patronized, let intelligent teachers 
first positively refuse to give a musical educa- 
tion to any one who is not willing to be taught 
in the same way that he or she would be taught 
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the languages or mathematics ; for music is a 
science as well as an art. ‘This may seem a| 
very radical position to assume, and though 
the time may never come when music shall | 
be put upon such a basis, this is surely the | 
first step that must be taken in order to ele- 
vate it to its proper standard. Moreover, let 
parents, guardians, and pupils throw aside 
the absurd notion that music can be learned 
in a few months, and that a knowledge of the 
principles is not essential. A knowledge of | 


| in its purity and simplicity. 
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the principles, whether of piano or organ- 
playing, or of vocal culture, or any other 
branch of musical study, zs absolutely neces- 
sary to satisfactory attainments, and years 
must be spent in learning even one of the 
branches of the ‘‘ divine art:”’ and the time 
must come when this shall be realized more 
than it is now, if knowledge increases as we 
suppose it will, and civilization advances in 
consequence. 

If these means be adopted, first a high 
standard by the intelligent teacher, who will 
under all circumstances adhere to the same ; 
and, secondly, the cultivation of patience, and 
of satisfaction with small results for the first 
year or two, then we may begin to hope for 
better things. 

Music is a language that speaks to the uni- 
versal heart; it exalts. it calms; it kindles 
hope in the breast, it soothes the stricken 
soul; it calls forth all the powers to action; 
in a word, there is no thought or feeling it can- 
not express from the sublime creations of 
Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart to 
the simple improvisation of some lowly mother 
as she hushes her child to sleep. Hence to 
be rightly understood and expressed, music 
must be studied from the simplest elementary 
forms up to the highest developments of both 
the science and the art ; and we hope these 
simple suggestions, hurriedly thrown together 
amid the press of other duties, may do some- 
what to promote the purpose which all earn- 
ést teachers are striving to accomplish. 


a 
WHY NOT SPEAK PROPERLY? 

HE careless, slip-shod manner in which people 

who deem themselves educated use common 
English words in their every-day speech is scarcely 
short of amazing. If appearances deceive in any par- 
ticular, it is certainly in this; for if we were to infer 
the degree of culture possessed by the men and 
women we meet daily from the character of their ver- 
bal expressions, we should set it, in most cases, at a 
point much below their claims. Every word in the 
English language has its peculiar significence and ap- 
plication, jnst as would be rationally thought, and the 
cross uses and false applications so common in ordi- 
nary parlance are totally unwarranted. 

Society has fallen into a vicious habit in the use of 
terms, and it is time that a strong effort were made to 
eradicate it if we would preserve the English tongue 
The little volume, “* The 
Right Word in the Right Place; and Mr. R. G. 
White’s larger book on “* Words and their Uses,” are 
excellent monitors for popular reading, and show 


>? * 


| clearly the errors we are constantly committing without 


a thought of their glaring absurdities. 
“ Aggravate. This word should never be employed 
in reference to persons, as it means merely to add 


| weight to—to make evil more oppressive; injury is 


aggravated by insult. It is sometimes improperly used 
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in the sense of irritate, as ‘I was much aggravated by 
his conduct.’ 

«“ Balance, in the sense of rest, remainder, residue 
remnant, isan abomination. Balance is the difference 
between two sides of an account—the amount which is 
necessary to make one equal to the other 
we continually hear of the balance of this or that 
thing; even the balance of a congregation—of an 
army. 

“« Bountiful is applicable only to persons. A giver 
may be bountiful, but his gift can not—it should be 

called plentiful, or large. ‘A bountiful slice’ is ab- 
surd. , 

“ Fetch expresses a double motion; first from and 
then toward the speaker. It is exactly equivalent to 
‘go and bring,’ and ought not to be used in the sense 
of bring alone 

*‘ Calculate, besides its sectional misuse for think, 
or suppose, or suspect, is sometimes in the participle 
form—calculated-—put for likely, or apt : ‘ That nomi- 
nation is calculated to injure the party.’ It is calcu- 
lated (designed) to do no such thing, though it may | 
be likely to. 

“ Couple applies to two things which are bound to- | 
gether or united in some way. ‘A couple of apples’ 
is incorrect ; two apples is meant. 

“ Dirt means filth, and is not synonymous with 
earth or soil. Yet people sometimes speak of a dirt 
road, or of packing dirt around the roots of trees they | 
They mean earth. 
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HE programme of the meeting of State 

Teachers’ Association, to be held at 
Reading in August next, will be found in 
our next issue. The attendance of teachers 
will be large, the place selected for the an- 
nual session is a good one, and Dr. Hays, 
President of Washington and Jefferson Col 
lege, is chairman of the executive committee. 


THE present (June) issue of Zhe School 
Journal completes our Twenty-sixth Volume. 
We are grateful for the continued patronage 
of Teachers and Directors. Shall we not have 
prompt renewal of subscription from all our 
old friends for the Twenty-seventh Volume 
which begins with the July number? There 
is room for many new names also upon our | 
mailing lists. School Boards are a most im- | 
portant part of the machinery of the system. 
It is under their administration that the schools 
of the district advance to better things or re- 


' 
written so ; 
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“ Expect \ooks always to the future. You cannot 
expect that anything has happened or is happening, 
but only that it will happen. 

“ Get means to obt: . 
all the numbers of the 
you got good molasses 
ners.’ Why will people 
word in such sentences 
dently superfluous ? 

** Help meet. An 
as if they, together, were the 
wife—is too common. The 
‘I will make him a help meet 
fit for him. There is no such word as helpmeet. 

“ Lie—Lay. grossly ignorant some- 
times say they will lay (meaning lie) down, that they 
have laid (lain) an hour, or that the hammer is laying 
(lying) by the tacks. — Lie to recline; its past 
tense lay—‘ I lay there all night ;’ its participles, lying 
and lain. Lay (used of time) means to put 
something down— lays a carpet; its past is laid— 
‘I was interrupted while laying it, s not laid 
until night.’ 

* Love rules the 
your wife, ought to; 


not to possess. ‘ He has got 
tian Instructor. ‘Have 
They have bad man- 
persist in introducing the 
where it is so evi- 


ir] 


: t 
f got 


as these, 
of these two words 
one thing—a 
sentence in Genesis is: 


for him ;’ that is, a help 


abusive u 


se 


name ol! 


Persons not 


means 


present 
one 
and it wa 
mach. You love 
articles of food 


heart not the st 


or but favorite 


| you Zeke, 


1 for say, as in the oft- 
se 
serve 


“ Observe should not be 
‘What did 
mis p! 
but it is to a hoped rarely.” 


use 
heard sentence: you ol 


Sit, often 


nounced Set, l occasionally 


S 


trograde. Zhe School Journal comes monthly 
| with something of suggestion, advice, or in- 
| formation, here awakening interest and there 
| stirring enthusiasm _It is sent officially to the 
Secretary of the Board of each school district 
in the State, and it may be ordered by each 
School Board to be sent to all of its members. 
This is wise policy, for no conscientious Di- 
rector can read its pages month by month 
without benefit to the schools under his care 
far beyond the cost of subscription to the 
district. The best districts in the State keep 
the names of their directors always upon Zhe 
Journal mailing lists. ‘They properly regard 
it an efficient agency in promoting the excel- 
lence of their schools, and hence place it on 
the list of necessary school supplies. 


Our Minister to Japan sends the State De- 
partment several dispatches, showing Japan- 


ese progress in modern civilization. The 
third annual report of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, for 1875, shows that dh a population of 
34,000,000, there were 24,2 schools, hav- 
ing 44,000 teachers, and an " sttendands of 
1,926,000 pupils, only one-fourth of whom 
were girls. The income of the public-school 
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fund, for the same year, was $6,238,096, in- 


cluding $1,140,000 of voluntary contribu- | 


tions, and the expenditures were only $4,210- 
493. An agricultural college with a staff of 
foreign teachers, was opened at ‘Tokio, by 


the Mikado, on the 24th of January last, | 


and, to crown all, ‘‘ the telephone has been 


introduced into practical use under direction | 


of the Japanese Government.” 


THe Grand Duchess of Baden, the only | 


daughter of the Emperor of Germany, is a 
woman of admirable good sense. 


girls’ school in the Schloss at Carlsruhe, where 
she is proceeding step for step with her young 
companions, and teachers and _play-fellows 
have been alike charged not to distinguish her 
by any of the high and exceptional titles she 
may bear in after-life. She is to 
play, run and wrestle, give and take, on pe:- 
fectly equal terms with all her companions, 
and to receive exactly the same punishments 
if she is remiss in study, sewing, knitting, or 
any other occupation of an ordinary scholar. 
The Grand Duchess is credited as expressing 
a wish that the child may be made as thor- 
ough a seamstress as if she were expecting to 
earn a livelihood by her needie. 


In 1875, some eighty Indians, belonging 
to various tribes in the Indian Territory, were 
taken from Fort Sill in said Territory, to Fort 
Marion, at St. Augustine, Florida, there to | 


be kept as prisoners. These were dirty, 
greasy, and unkempt savages, wearing the 
chains of prisoners, and proud of their war 
paint of the plains. Some worthy ladies of 
St. Augustine became interested in them, and 
under the kind treatment which has been 
shown, and the intelligent instruction they 
have received, they have become well-man- 


nered soldiers in outward appearance, and the | 
minds of many have been awakened to some | 


sense of moral and religious obligation. It is 


believed that their life in Florida will be a | 


starting point for many of them to better 


things on returning to their hunting grounds | 
The old men do not care | 


in the Far West. 
to attend the school which the ladies have 
opened, but the younger prisoners have be- 
come enthusiastic in their primary studies. 
So encouraging, indeed, has been the result of 
this primary teaching, that benevolent per- 
sons have generously contributed money for 
the good work; and this spring, says Har- 
per’s Weekly,‘ at least ten of these Indians are 
to begin their studies at educational institu- 
tions in the North.” 
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She has | 
placed her young daughter in the excellent | 


work and | 
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In Philadelphia the City Councils control 
all appropriations for schools, which is unfor- 
tunate for the school interests of this great 
city. The school tax should be assessed, col- 
lected, and disbursed by the Board of Con- 
trollers wholly independent of Councils or 
any other authority save the people them- 
selves. Were this the case the schools of 
| Philadelphia would now be under thorough 
| supervision, insuring improved courses of 
study, better methods of teaching, more 
prompt payment of cash obligations, and in 
every way a more healthy condition of the 
school system. The following paragraph is 

from a recent issue of one of the city dailies: 
The Secretary of the Board of Education yesterday 
commenced the distribution of warrants amounting to 
| $328,326.95. Of this amount $14,230 was paid on 
account of night schools, $10,264 on account of ground 
| rents, and about $300,000 on account of salaries to 
teachers and other employees of the Board, The lat- 
ter sum represents three months’ salary due the female 
teachers on April Ist, and four months’ salary due 
the male teachers and other employees of the Board on 
the Ist instant. The explanation of this large pay- 
ment is in the fact that Councils failed to make an 
appropriation for this year’s expenses of the School 
Board until last month, the time intervening between 
the passage of the bill and the present being almost 
entirely consumed in ascertaining the amounts due 
| employees under the reductions made in salaries by 
Councils, and in making out the warrants. The war- 
rants are being cashed as fast as possible at the City 

| Treasurer’s Office, which was crowded all day yester- 
day. 





Harp work must be done by the growing 
student, and plenty of it, if he would acquire 
toughness of mental fibre. We have little 
faith in the pap-spoon theory of education, 
and still less in the dry husks of the rote sys- 
tem of mere question and answer. But toil 
may be made glad when interest is aroused 
and thought is active, and it is by such toil 
only that the most important results are 
achieved. It is the business of parent and 
teacher to arouse this interest by presenting 
the subject, whatever it may be, in an intelli- 
gent and attractive manner. He should not 
do the work for the child, but should aid him 
in doing it until the strength of the latter is 
such that he can move on of himself, awak- 
| ened, resolute, and self-reliant. The follow- 
| ing paragraph will indicate, to the parent at 
least, how such aid may be wisely given to 
the little ones. 

“‘T have seen one ten-year-old boy get what seemed 
to me ‘quite a clear vision of the course of leading 
events in our country during the last two hundred 
years,’ without any ‘memorizing,’ and with only one 
careful, though often interrupted, reading of the 
‘Young Folks’ History of the United States,’ read 
aloud by myself. I have seen the same child’s de- 
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light at the age of five, in Mrs. Agassiz’s ‘ First Les- 
son in Natural History,’ and a year later, how fast he 
gained a knowledge of physiology from my reading 
aloud, a little at a time, that capital book, ‘ History of 
a Mouthful of Bread.’ I have seen how he picked 
up for himself, without book or teacher, the names of 
all the forest and ornamental trees he came across. 
Then I know, too, how the Swede and German chil- 
dren, among whom I have lived in the West, learn to 
speak two languages, quite correctly when very young. 
More than all this, I have seen how almost all the 
children are starved and stunted mentally, because we 
parents are too ignorant or tuo busy with other things 
to give them answers to their questions, and to sur- 
round them with conditions favorable to healthy 
mental growth.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE, speaking for the House of 
Commons at a recent public dinner, pro- 
nounced the House of Commons ‘‘a school 
of extraordinary power and efficacy’’—in 
morals and manners as wellas intellect. It is 
a school for temper—for a man who goes 
astray in that respect finds out his mistake in 
five minutes. It is aschool of patience, of 
honor, of justice. The same remarks apply 
in part to Congress, albeit there, as well as 
in Parliament, are many pupils slow to learn 
and slower to practice what they know. Mr: 
Gladstone remarks that he has been longer in 
the House of Commons than any man except 
Lord Palmerston. ‘‘ For the sake of this 
country,” says Zhe Ledger, “it is to be hoped 
that the pupils in Washington, who have most 
personal need of as long a training as Mr. 
Gladstone, may not get it. They had better 
be discharged as incorrigible, for their tuition 
is entirely too expensive.” 


UNDER the title of ‘*‘ The Place of Must in 
Teaching,’’ the Sunday School Times puts the 
case as follows. It is an eminently common- 
sense view of a most important matter : 


With all the improvements in methods of dealing 
with children—and these improvements are many and 
great—it is important to bear in mind that judicious 
discipiine has an important part in the wise training of 
the youug. Formerly, discipline was the great fea- 
ture—if not, indeed, the only feature in the training of 
children. But this is in the long past. For a cen- 
tury, or more, the progress of interest in and attention 
to the children has been steady and rapid. 

Now that this state of things, is, on the whole, a de- 
cided improvement over that which it displaced, we 
do not have a doubt. Yet there is always a danger of 
losing sight of one important truthina the effort to give 
new and due prominence to another. Children need 
to learn how to do things which they do not want to 
do, when those things ought to be done. Older peo- 
ple have to do a great many things from a sense of 
duty. Unless children are trained to recognize duty 
as more binding than inclination, they will suffer for 
all their lives through from their lack of discipline in 
this direction. 

It is already seriously questioned by competent 
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teachers whether the kindergarten system is to meet 
every necessity of childhood training in study. There 
must be a place for tasks as tasks, for times ol study 
under the pressure of stern duty in the effort to train the 
young to do their right work properly. It isnot enough 
to have children learn only lessons which they enjoy, 
and this at times and by methods which are peculiarly 
pleasing to them. President Porter has said, in sub- 
stance, that the chief advantage of the college curricu- 
lum is, not that it trains a young man to do what he does 
like to do, but because at a time when he would not 
wish to do it, he mzs¢do it, and do it just then. Any 
course of training for a young person that fails to ac- 
complish thus much, is part of a sadly imperfect sys- 
tem. 

There is little danger that 
teachers will at this day refuse to 
child’s tastes and peculiarities, in their effort to in- 
struct and train him. While, however, they are mak- 
ing study attractive and life enjoyable to a child, let 
them see to it that he learns to keep still at specified 
times, to study assigned lo set tasks, to 
deny himself craved indulgences, to go 
designated hours, not because he wants to but because 
he must. “It is good for a that he bear the 
yoke in his youth,” 


intelligent parents or 


duly consider a 


lessons, to 


and come at 


man 


Two school girls from Ohio met again in 
Philadelphia last week, after the interval of 
years, in which each had arrived at especial 
distinction. One was Mrs. Hayes who was re- 
ceived at the Woman’s Medical College by 
the other, who was her former school-fellow, 
now Professor of Chemistry and Dean of the 
Faculty, Miss Rachael Bodley. From this it 
may easily be understood that there was a 
special interest in the welcome which the 
Woman's College extended to the wife of the 
President, and which was fully expressed in 
Miss Bodley’s graceful introduction of Mrs. 
Hayes to the Faculty and pupils. Mrs. Hayes, 
as Lucy Webb, was a graduate of the Wes- 
leyan College, the first chartered college for 
the education of women in the United States, 
so that her school-fellow might well say in 
presenting the students and alumnz of the 
Woman’s College : 

Your visit affords us each, personally, great pleas- 
ure, but still greater pleasure viewed as an expression 
of the interest you feel in the higher education of 
women, The problem of the professional education of 
women is being wrought out successfully in our com- 
modious college building, which you have just in- 
spected, and in the adjoining hospital, and we rejoice 
that you and the distinguished ladies of your party are 
witnesses of the same to-day. 


THE article on ‘* Manners, the Minor Mor- 
als’’ which appeared in our last issue should 
have been credited to the ational Teachers’ 


Monthly. This excellent journal, which is 
one of our best exchanges, is edited by our 
old friend, Prof. Jerome Allen, of Geneseo, 
New York. 
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Tue Fourteenth Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath-school Associa- 
tion, will be held in the Pine street Methodist 
church, in Williamsport, Pa., at 3:30 P. M., 
Tuesday, continuing through Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 11, r2 and 13, 1878. A 
working programme of practical questions has 
been prepared. The questions will be opened 
by eminent Sabbath-school workers, after 
which ample time will be given for their dis- 
cussion by the Convention. This will be a 
mass Convention, and every Sabbath-school 
and Sabbath school organization in the State 
is entitled to representation. 


and centering at Williamsport have granted 
reduced rates of fare, tickets good from June 


toth to 12th, to start, and good to return | 
on 


| must 
| cents per 


until June 18th, which will give all who de. 
sire, after the adjournment of the convention, 
an opportunity to extend their trip to Wat- 


kin’s Glen, oil regions, or other near-by | 
Williamsport extends a, 


famous resorts. 
hearty welcome to all friends of the Sabbath- 
schools throughout the State. 


furnished all who notify Rev. Thomas E. 
Clapp, Williamsport, before June sth. 
further information in regard to the pro- 
gramme address Ed. S. Wagoner, State Sec- 
retary, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


WE clip the following from an editorial in 
the Mountain Beacon, Hazleton, Luzerne 
county, Pa. : 


While the school laws of Pennsylvania are regarded 
on the whole as eminently wise in their provisions, 
they are merely human enactments, and their further 
improvement is not only possible but desirable. Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham, Supt. of Public Instruction, has 


from time to time advised changes such as time and | 


experience suggested; and while it is the duty of 
the press to second his efforts when in the right 
direction, as these efforts usually are, this eminent 
educator himself is ready and anxious to hear sug- 
gestions from the people, when such suggestions arise 
from a close and intelligent observation of the work 
ing of the system, and an honest desire to advance the 
cause of popular education. 

We have heard men of ripe judgment, of business 
tact, and of large experience in school matters, urge 
such improvements as the following, which we pre- 
sent for public consideration, without comment further 
than to say that those familiar with the working of the 
system in populous and wealthy districts must see the 
propriety of such provisions : 

1. Making it unlawful for any member of a school 
board to receive pay for any office he may hold or any 
duty he may perform pertaining to the business affairs 
of such board. 

2. Preventing any member of a school board from 
becoming a bondsman or surety for any one acting as 
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treasurer, secretary, or collector, for the school bvard, 
or for any work done for, or contract for supplies of 
any kind furnished the school district. 

3. Making it possible for the school board to em- 
ploy some competent person not a member to act as 
secretary or district superintendent, at a salary to be 
fixed by the board. 

4. Preventing any one from being eligible to the 
office of school director, or from voting for school 
director, who has not paid a school tax within the 
State within the last year. ~ 


THE present postage law needs revision to 
simplify its workings. Why should it cost 
four times as much to sehd The Journal 
through the post-office to subscribers in Lan- 
caster, where it is published, as to send it to 
parties subscribing in San Francisco—it being 
delivered by letter-carriers in both cities? The 
rate is three cents per pound to San Francisco 
matter prepaid to subscribers, but we 
pay under the present law fwo 
copy on each and every copy 
mailed to subscribers in Lancaster! Again, 
why should the law discriminate in favor 
of political matter (newspapers) in the 
United States mail-bags and against literary 
and educational matter,—charging the former 


latter three cents per pound, all being period- 
ical printed matter and neither requiring more 


| care or attention in the mails than the other ! 


What we think the law should provide is this: 


1. Uniformity of rate on all newspaper and period- 
ical publications, which are authorized to be sent at 


| pound rates. 


“: 


3. Uniformity of rate for all copies of newspapers 
and periodicals, mailed by the publisher from the 
office of publication, whether to subscribers or as 
sample copies. 


2. Uniformity of rate at all post-offices. 


CueapP literature—good in quality but low 
in price—is a boon to the masses. The price- 
less treasure of the world’s best thought has 


| become the heritage of the race, and the “heir 


? 


of all the ages,’’ should prove himself worthy 
rich an inheritance. Is he doing this? 
It is true that the books which are best sell 
largely ; but those which sell most largely are 
not of the best. Old and young alike—but 
especially the latter—pore over the sensational, 
the tawdry, the cheap. But to this lowdepth 
there is yet a ‘‘ lower deep.’’ An article 
from a distinguished College professor which 
is inserted in this number of Zhe Journal 
will be suggestive to teachers and parents. 
Of the worst class of these books a cotempo- 
rary says with all the force of solemn truth: 

It is a lamentable fact that there is a tainted stream 
of literature flowing through the land, poisoning those 
who drink of it, destroying purity, stirring up passion, 
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loosening the bonds of honor and integrity, sullying 
innocence, and paving the way to destruction for 
young and unsuspecting feet. Surely it concerns 
every one to do something toward the banishment of 
such a deadly and noxious element from our midst. 
No pains would be thought too great, no measures 
too strong, to destroy a venomous serpent that was 
striking deep its poisonous sting among our children. 
Yet this impure literature carries with it a venom 
more deadly and irradicable than that of the serpent; 
it poisons heart, character, and life. 


— 
> 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 








‘THE election of school superintendents in 
the several counties, cities, and boroughs 
throughout the state took place on Tuesday, 
May 7th. ‘The returns have been nearly all 
received, and the officers elected will be found 
under the proper official head. Of the eighty- 
eight officers chosen, fifty-two were re-elected 
and are familiar with the duties of the office. 
Among those electedfor the first time we no- 
tice a number of the names of leading teachers, 
but we shall greatly miss such efficient super- 
intendents as Gregory, of Clearfield ; Gra 
ham, of Crawford ; Baker, of Delaware ; Mc- 
Neal, of Huntingdon ; Garman, of Juniata; 
Aiken, of Lawrence; Wright, of Perry ; Allen, 
of Potter; Tilden, of Susquehanna ; Buffing- 
ton, of Washington, and others. On the whole, 
however, judging from what we know of the 
men to be commissioned in June next, they 
will form a body of the best qualified officers 
that have ever had in charge the schools of 
Pennsylvania; and there seems to be no 
good reason why the cause of popular educa- 
tion among us should not prosper more dur- 
ing the next three years than ever before. 
Some ten days before the election the Leg- 
islature passed an act fixing the salaries of 
county superintendents. The act does not 
apply to the salaries of superintendents of 
cities and boroughs. The act, with certain 
provisos, fixes the salaries at $4.50 for each 
school. The aggregate amount of money ap- 
propriated is something over $4000 more than 
was paid the retiring superintendents. This 
is but a trifle, probably a smaller increase 
than would have been voted by the conven 
tions of directors had they been allowed to fix 
the salaries as heretofore. But even this in- 
crease was not contemplated by the original 
bill, and did not exist in the bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives. It was brought 
about by certain amendments that were 
adopted by the Senate and finally concurred 
in by the House. As it is, the bill will do 
much to give efficiency to the office. Good 
fruits have already grown out of it, and we 


have as yet had insufficient time to realize its 
chief benefits. Several counties added to the 
salaries of their superintendents, as fixed by 
the act, amounts out of their own appropria- 
tions. Among them, Allegheny, Elk, Schuyl- 
killand Venango. ‘These additions have been 
judiciously made except, perhaps, in Elk, 
where the $400 added will materially diminish 
the small school fund of the county. 

The bill fixing the salaries of Superintend- 
ents met with considerable opposition in its 
passage through the Legislature, and was 
amended in many ways; but one thing was 
remarkable, not a single word was said by any 
one against the superintendency itself. That 
is now firmly established as a part of our sys- 
tem of public instruction, and the work of the 
future is from year to year to render it more 
effective in the elevation of our teachers and 
the improvement of our schools. 

It was understood by the Legislature that 
in fixing the salaries of the Superintendents 
compensation was provided for the whole 
time of the superintendent. It was not in- 
tended that he should spend the greater part 
of his time in a store, shop or school, or ona 
farm, and look after his schools between 
whiles ; but it was meant that the interest of 
education given him in charge should enlist 
all his time, talent and energy. 


-_ . os — 


REAL SCHOOL * DIRECTION.” 


A SMALL English book on ‘‘ School Inspec- 
a 


tion,’’ by Mr. D. R. Fearon, gives the 
results of ten years’ experience as School In- 
spector and Examiner in England. The recent 
rapid strides made towards popular education 
in England are due not only to the action of 
the Government in providing school houses 
and teachers for a large number of pupils, but 
also largely to the fact that a thorough system 
of inspection and examination has been estab- 
lished and put in successful operation by men 
of very great learning. The English Uni- 
versities have found for their foremost scholars 
abundant and useful employment in the busi- 
ness of minute, thorough and repeated super- 
vision of the public schools, from those of the 
most elementary character up to such as rank 
with some of our colleges. Indeed, the litera- 
ture of ‘* pedagogy,”’ or the art of teaching, has 
few more valuable contributions than the ex- 
haustive reports made by the English Inspec- 
tors of schools sent to Germany, France, the 
United States, and elsewhere, to study the sys- 
tems of these countries. From the careful ex- 





amination made by such men as Matthew Ar- 
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nold, Bishop Frazerand their colleagues, we can 


get a better knowledge of the advantages and | 
disadvantages of our system as compared to | 


that of other countries, than by mere compar 
ison of statistics or a dry resume of official 
reports. 

In England the pay of teachers is largely | 
regulated by the results of their teaching, 
and a careful system of examination, tabu 
lated and inspected, is in use, in order to 
secure the best of the work of the scholars. 
Then, too, ‘‘ pupil teachers’’ are largely em- 


ployed as assistants, and the examination is | 


intended to ascertain their fitness for certi- 


ficates, upon which future appointments or | 
There | 


promotion must depend in the main. 
can be little doubt that a change in the sys- 


tem in force here, that would connect with | 


the local board of volunteer unpaid directors, 
a well-trained inspector in each school district, 
would be, in the end, economical and advan- 
tageous; but, in the meantime, it would be | 
well for teachers and school directors to 


see how minutely and thoroughly examina- | 


tion is carried on in other schools, and how | 
entirely the business of teaching is separated | 
from that of inspection. Here practically 
the whole responsibility is put upon the} 
teacher, and school directors and parents find 
little occasion to regret that it is in such good 
hands, yet teachers and scholars both need 
the impulse of external pressure, and would | 
be the better for a frequent interposition of a 
well trained superior, who could make an | 
impartial test of progress and give a report 
such as would show the advantages as well 
as the imperfections of existing methods of 
instruction, and point out requisite changes in 
text-books and subjects, to bring both up to | 
the best standard. 


> — 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


™\NE of the most important lessons we can | 
teach our youth is that of economy, so | 
closely allied to a manly spirit of independ- 


ence. Individually and as a nation we need 
more sharply defined conceptions of the grave | 
distinction between meum and tuum. We need 
a keener sense of personal honor in matters of 
trust. Extravagance run riot in ten thousand 
directions has lured men on to the precipice 
of dishonesty over which they have toppled 
to ruin. We must preach again the old gos- 
pel of economy, as taught by ‘‘ the fathers’ 
if we would correct these evils in the coming 
generation. Pupils in the schools everywhere | 
should be taught the manliness of self-denial, 
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the importance of acquiring habits of econ- 
omy in youth, and we see no better way to 
make this matter of practical benefit to the 
young than through the institution of Penny 


| Savings Banks properly managed 


Such banks have been in operation in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, in connection 


| with schools, for a number of years, and 


those who have examined their workings re- 
port most favorably upon the habits of thrift 


| acquired and the spirit of industry awakened. 
| ‘These banks can and should be made a per- 


manent feature of very many of the schools 
in Pennsylvania. The first to take the initia- 
tive in this country, so far as we know, was 
the Boys’ High School of Lancaster, Pa 
The books to depositors—with the words 
** High School Savings Fund”’ printed on the 
back—were issued Oct. 1, 1877, the teachers 


| announcing the conditions under which de- 


posits would be received, and one of them, 
Mr. Jas. C. Gable, a responsible gentleman, 
acting as treasurer of the fund. Each de- 
positor has his bank book, and deposits rang 
ing from one cent upwards may be made at 
all proper times when the school is open. 
Interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum 
is allowed on all deposits, which is computed 


| and credited monthly, thus keeping before 


the boys the idea that they are modest capi- 


| talists, and encouraging them to save their 


money and increase the amount of their de- 

The money deposited is held subject 
to the call of the pupil on leaving school or 
Pupils are 
not at liberty to draw out money at pleasure, 
as one of the objects of the fund is to have 
the youthful depositor feel that he is saving 
his money, and that the growing fund may be 


| a nucleus around which other sums, smaller 
| and larger, may be gathered after he has 


ceased his connection with the school. 

The teachers are personally responsible for 
the fund and are enabled to pay interest on 
the money deposited by investing it in a care- 
fully-managed building and loan association, 
which is peculiarly adapted for this kind of 
investment, as the amounts received may be 
invested almost as soon as they are deposited. 
The depositors here number more than half 
of the pupils and the amount on deposit has, 
at this time, reached the creditable sum of 
$235, much of which would have been spent 
foolishly had this means of saving not been 
suggested. 

It is not, however, in the mere saving of 
money that the teachers look for the best re- 
sults from the fund, but in the fostering of 
habits of economy, in avoiding the loose 
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waste of pocket-money for sweetmeats, for 
tobacco, and, it may be, for drink, as boys 
grow carelessly on towards manhood. The 
invaluable habits of temperance and self- 
control may thus be encouraged, and that 
spirit of independent self-reliance strengthened 
which is an essential element in every manly 
character. We have strong hopes that this 
system of penny banks will grow when once 
it has fairly taken root in our American soil, 
and ‘that it will do much good. ‘Try it, 
teachers of Pennsylvania. 

An article found elsewhere in this issue, 
will prove interesting to such teachers as may 
wish to know how these school funds are 
managed beyond the sea. 

SY «Saad aa 

STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
MEANS OF AROUSING PENN- 
SVLVANIA, 


CONSIDERED AS A 


“CHILLER, the great German poet, says, 
S somewhere in his philosophical writings, 
that to a finely-organized mind, there is a 
peculiar charm.in a natural object, viewed as 
such, which nothing artificial, however beau- 
tiful, ever excites. And Emerson, whom the 
Countess D’Ossoli called the intellectual 
father of his country, says that one is not in 
a right frame of mind if he cannot sit down 
by the wayside and enjoy with wonder, the 
pebble he finds at his feet. 

We have long been convinced, and this 
through abundant personal experience, that 
there is no other study capable of arousing so 
universal an interest in a school, so certain, 
we had almost said, to excite to a healthy 


activity even dull and sluggish intellects, as | 


that of Natural History; and among the various 
departments of this branch of science, Bot- 


any is undoubtedly the most eligible, since | 
the objects which it includes are vastly more | 


numerous, and everywhere more accessible 
than those of any other. 


We cannot help but regard it as a misfor- | 


tune that so few of the teachers in our com- 


mon schools—despite the scientific training | 


that many of them have had in Normal and 
other schools—have any but the most super- 
ficial knowledge of this fascinating science, 
since even those of our towns and _ villages 
have ample means of teaching it thoroughly, 
and those who are employed in the rural dis- 
tricts find everything necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the study itself,and its subsequent 
— into their schools, ready at 
mand. 
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But even in the so-called select schools 
where Botany is ostensibly one of the regular 
studies, the botanical ‘ generally 
speaking, consists of little more than the col- 
lection of a dozen or two of the commonest 
plants, labeling them and placing them in a 
herbarium ; and very often even this paltry 
result is attained solely by finding the com- 
mon names, and then, through the index, 
finding the scientific ones, neither the teacher 
nor pupil being able to reach the result through 
anything like a scientific process. ‘The result 
of this sort of work is simply to puff up the un- 
fortunate pupil with self-conceit, to cheat 
silly parents, and to excite the stupid wonder 
of the ignorant. A certain State Superintend- 
ent many years ago, in his annual report, 
asserted that, having been asked to examine in 
this science, the young ladies of a famous 
‘finishing school,”’ he found them marvel- 
ously proficient in the facts presented in the 
text-book in use in the seminary, proficient, 
that is as a matter of mere theory, but that 
when he asked the class whether the trees 
which shaded the windows of the school- 
room belonged to the Phcenogamia or the 
Cryptogamia, not one‘ of the ‘‘students”’ 
could answer his question. Of what value is 
such memorizing from the text-book ? 

The study of Botany, like all other studies, 
should be made thoroughly practical. Un- 
less this is done, the time and money spent 
upon it will be well-nigh thrown away. We 
venture, even in opposition to so high an 
authority as Gray (and with him, so far as 
we know, all other botanical writers agree), 
to recommend autumn as the season for be- 
ginning this study. And for the apparent 
presumption of offering such a suggestion, we 
are, of course, bound to offer something 
which we, at least, regard as a sufficient rea- 
son. It is this: Autumn is pre-eminently the 
season when the ovaries of plants are fully de- 
veloped and ripe. Now the beginner very 
| Soon finds that his greatest difficulty in ana- 
|lyzing plants occurs in the various parts of 
the seed vessels. If the teacher, therefore, 
| will employ his newly-organized class in col- 
lecting seed-vessels of all kinds and will store 
| them away for fall and winter use, a most 
| necessary preparatory training can be con- 
'ducted within doors, during the inclement 
season, and, as we have always found, to the 
| great delight of the class, especially if the ob- 
ject of the thing is clearly explained; and 
then at the opening of the spring he will 
have a class prepared for the practical work 
'of analysis in a way attainable by no other 
‘method. Of course we do not wish to be un- 


course,”’ 
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derstood to say that nothing can be done in! 


investigating the anatomy and physiology of 
plants except in the fall; we merely assert, 
that for the reasons given above, that is very 
much the best season. 
theory (to us no longer such), within a year 
of this time, accomplishing results most satis- 
factory to all parties concerned. 

We will not here enlarge on this study as 
one of the most admirable means for encour- 
aging habits of close and accurate observation, 
of developing a capacity for generalization, 
encouraging self-reliance and fostering es- 
thetic tastes. But the intelligent teacher who 
tests the matter, will find that these results, 
so essential in everything like a real education, 
are, as a whole, attainable, through the means 
here pointed out, to a degree of thoroughness 
and perfection, not to be compassed by teach- 
ing any other branch of science. We are 
fully convinced that it will eventually be ac- 
knowledged that the practical study of natural 
history, is the most efficient means of elevat- 
ing Pennsylvania to that high rank among the 
commonwealths which constitute this country, 
which her most enlightened founder intended 
she should cccupy. Among those means for 


reaching the noble end he had in view, not 
the least was the practical and scientific study 


of Nature. 


—s — 


THE FRENCH EXPOSITION. 


HE Paris Exposition opened May rst, and 

some account of the dimensions of the 
buildings and of the Champ de Mars may as- 
sist the estimate of its outward appearance. 
Perhaps it is no small flattery to Philadelphia 
pride to be told by Mr. Smalley, the Zy- 
bune’s correspondent, that comparison is out 
of the question. The Champ de Mars is the 
classic review ground of France, on the east 
bank of the Seine, where the French King, 
Legislature, Nation and all, swore dramatic 
allegiance, in 1790, to the new Constitution 
of France. It is the “field of war’’ where 
many a display has since been held in the 
shifting pageantry of national rulers. In 
English measure its dimensions are about 
3250 by 1625 feet. The buildings are two 
long parallelograms, measuring some 2000 by 
500 feet, their intervening space being filled 
in by galleries and buildings for the Fine Art 
display, the pavilion of the city of Paris oc- 
cupying the central space of all. Outside of 
the parallelograms, and filling in that part of 
the enclosure of the Champ de Mars are extra 
galleries for machinery and separate annexes, 
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It will be seen at once that the classic field of 
Mars is nearly covered and out of sight, and 
that no comparison is possible between it and 
the many-acred Park of the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition, so that it is with the inside of the 
buildings that the criticism must deal. Of 
the two large buildings France occupies one, 
and about one-half of the intervening Fine 
Art Buildings. The remaining parallelogram 
is the Foreign Section. The interior arrange- 
ments, it is said, sacrifice picturesqueness to 
business purposes, and the French plans for 
system and detail, in separating many of the 
compartments solidly from their neighbors, 
makes an extended view of the halls impossi- 
ble. Space for the exhibitors appears to be 
utilized at disregard of general interior 
effect. 

The uncovered space of the Champ de 
Mars is laid out in grounds and the smaller 
edifices of the Exposition are scattered here 
and there. Across the river by the bridge of 
Jena, the mound or hill of the Trocadero is 
reached, which overlooks Paris, and is 
crowned with a Pavilion Palace, where con- 
certs, festivals and gatherings are to be held, 
a sort of ‘* Judges’ Hall,’’ it is to be supposed, 
on a grand scale. ‘This will cost eight mil- 
lions of francs ($1,600,000), of which the 
City of Paris pays six hundred thousand 
dollars. The group of buildings in the 
Champ de Mars, it is elsewhere estimated, 
will cost twenty millions of francs ($4,000- 
000). This does not include the expenses for 
interior furnishing. The motive force for 
machinery, the chimneys, piping, &c., are 
set down at 920,000 francs ($184,000). The 
sum of $60,000 has been expended in 
gardens, grottoes, lakes, &c. The distribu- 
tion of water through the whole Exposition 
costs $200,000. The monumental cascade of 
Trocadero cost $136,400; the aquarium 
$35,200. The Algerine palace, in which 
France sets forth the treasures of her chief 
colony, cost $40,000. The pavilion of the 
city of Paris is sit down at $93,000. This, 
it is said, will contain models, maps, paint- 
ings and photographs, illustrative of the 
municipality, each model accompanied by 
statistics giving the cost of each work, the 
whole recallirig, though on a much more 
magnificent scale, the pavilion at Philadelphia 
which illustrated the public works of France. 

It is said that the workmen of Paris are to 
have a ‘* collective exhibition” just outside 
of the Fair grounds, and that they are put- 
ting up a handsome edifice, for which purpose 
the Department of the Seine has voted them 
a grant of seventy thousand francs. Mr. 
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Edward King, who gives these details in a 
letter to the Cincinnati Commercial, states that 
these various industries would have exhibited 
on the Champ de Mars had not the rules for- 
bidden collective exhibitions within the grand 
central one. The bronze workers, the flower 
makers, the jewelers, the chasers, the enamel- 
ers, Masons, engravers, decorators, ‘‘ artists 
in hair,” and hundreds of other specialists, 
will send their chief works to this display, 
whith will be among the most interesting in 
the Exposition. 

We have as yet seen no extended 
description of the extent or plan of the edu- 
cational department, but with Dr. S. P. May 
to organize the Ontario exhibit, and Jno. T. 
Philbrick that of the United States, we can 
be assured of a creditable showing for the 
New World. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 


HE work doing in London attracts at- 

tention from all educational centres. 
With its population of three and a half mil- 
lions, making it the world’s metropolis, it has 
only lately taken in hand the question of its 
public schools In 1870 it was stated that 
there were 150,000 children of the proper 
age excluded for want of room in the existing 
schools. The School Board determined to 
remedy this by erecting school houses for 
112,000 pupils ; a thorough list was made of 
the number in each school district in want of 
school facilities, and measures taken to supply 
them. Of course, there were legal difficulties 
and the opposing interests of existing schools 
to be overcome and reconciled, and this 
done, there were 134 school houses ordered in 
different parts of London. By September of 
1874, there were 65 new schools opened for 
61,985 pupils, 35 more under way for 26,736 
children, and sites designated for 34 school 
houses to accommodate 20,207 more, in all 
134 school buildings for 108,930 children. 
The cost of the sixty-five school houses was 
less than fifty dollars per pupil. The school 
rooms were fitted up for classes of 50, 60, 70 
and 80 scholars, and the school houses 
planned so that there would be six with 250 
children, twenty-five with 500, twenty-five 
with 750, forty-three with 1000, thirty-two with 
1250, and three with 1500. The School Board 
also took charge of eighty-four old schools, with 
24,000 pupils, with room for 15,000 more, and 
these school houses were used by day for 
children, in the evening for adults for in- 


The old government of these schools was kept 
up as far as possible, but it was subordinate 
to the control of the School Board, whose 
inspectors made frequent visits and also held 
the annual general examination, which is 
prescribed with great minuteness of detail by 
law. 

These schools have 243 male and 341 fe- 
male teachers holding certificates, 791 pupil 
teachers, and about 500 on trial. The list of 
children attending them showed 79,700 on 
the rolls, room for 75,275, but an average 
attendance of only 58,507; but as this was 
partly due to the strict system of noting as 
absent all who did not answer to the roll-call 
on opening, measures were taken that reduced 
the number of absentees, total or partial, at 
least one-half, and the visitors appointed by 
the Board worked with such energy that the 
number registered was increased from 208,- 
520, to 343,102, and that of average attend- 
ance from 171,769 to 256,391. Although 
competition is specially favored in all English 
legislation, the School Board received each 
year for four successive years an average of 
79,000 pupils, and not one private school 
was opened. ; 

The children in these schools in London 
pay, and 15,000 of the scholars that had 
formerly gone to schools provided for the 
poor free of cost now pay every Monday their 
penny. ‘The School Board receives from 
28,000 children one penny weekly, from 


_48,000 two pence and three pence, from 3000 


four pence, and from tooo six pence. Of 
1325 families who stopped their payments, 
500 recommenced, and 558 children were ex- 
empt on account of their extreme poverty. 
The opposition to payment came from the 
small dealers and from the country people, 
who used to turn an honest penny by the 
labor of their children, and did not like los- 
ing this at the same time that they were 
obliged to send their children to school and 
to pay for theirinstruction. ‘The law of com- 
pulsory attendance was enforced by the aid or 
visitors, whose best labor was in securing a 
large voluntary increase and in making the 
public schools deservedly popular. 

The London School Board exercises its su- 
pervision over private schools, and with such 
effect that, in 1875, there were 85,000 pupils in 
them under their regulations, with a marked 
improvement in all respects. It hasa limited 
power over the children left to run wild in 
the streets, and it has put over three thousand 
of them at industrial Schools or on Training 
Ships. With all its outlays, the cost, which 
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1870, was found, after three years, to be less 
than a half-penny per year, including current 
expenses, interest on loans for the purchase 
of property, and building, &c. The money 
was borrowed at three-and-a-half per cent. 
for fifty years, so that the generations yet to 
come, who are to be principally benefited by 
these reforms, will also share in the expense, 
and in 1922, when the debt will be finally 
paid off, there will certainly be some sub- 
stantial reward due the authors of the system 
of popular education, inaugurated in London 
in 1870. ‘The School Board still has a great 
work to do, for there are still 190,000 chil- 
dren either abandoned by their parents and 
given to mere vagabondage, or badly taught 
in inferior schools. The plan is to increase 
by 7000 annually the list of their pupils, and 
to build ten new school-houses every year to 
house then properly. The great merit of the 
London School Board is that it has carried its 
system into effect so thoroughly and so well 
that there has been little real difficulty in ap- 
plying the law under which it exists, and in 
enforcing its provisions so as to secure the 
support of the vast population living under 
it, and its schools are filled with the children 
without distinction of fortune or position, 
while they are opened to those who hitherto 
were condemned to grow up in ignorance or 
vice. 





GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


HE New York Hera/d published, not 
long since, an exceedingly interesting 
letter describing life in the great University of 
Leipsic. The first part of this letter is given 
below : 

The German word for university lecture is vor/e- 
sung—that is reading aloud. One doesn’t ask a friend 
whose lectures he attends, but whom he “hears.” 
And perhaps the answer will be, “ I hear Professor So 
and So, who ‘ reads’ about Old Egyptian Grammar for 
Beginners,’ to quote from the list of lectures. It is 
by means of the lecture that the great body of instruc- 
tion in the university is given, and that its tone and 
fame reach the outer world. In general terms it 
would be natural to say that university lectures will 
cease next week for the Christmas holidays. But there 
is an important and interesting element in the mode of 
German university instruction which is often over- 
looked amid the more striking and prominent effects 
of the lecture. This is perhaps the only thing which 
you will not find in Hart’s “German Universities,” a 
book that wears as well among the institutions it de- 
scribes as when read at home. This feature is two- 
fold, including what is called a seminar and ubungen. 
I can perhaps define these terms in no better way than 
to describe what they represent. 

Professor Lipsius, who is in the department of old 
classical philology and literature, holds a seminar two 
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hours each week during the semester for discussion of 
the “ Dialogus” of Tacitus. Besides regular lectures, 
he also conducts a seminar for investigation in Rus- 
sian. I lately attended one of the former at the invi- 
tation of a friend. In one of the smaller lecture 
rooms were assembled perhaps forty student visitors. 
Before the desk was a long table, around which sat a 
dozen more. They hada thoughtful air, asif weighty 
questions were about to come up for judgment. These 
were the members of the.seminar waiting for their 
chief, who was to occupy the seat of honor. This 
chair was larger than the others—not to accommodate 
the portly professorial person, but as a distinction, 
The members were men who had obtained the privil- 
ege of discussing Tacitus with him and of receiving 
personal instruction, by means of introduction or other 
credentials of proficiency and industry. To while 
away the time I counted the number of spectacles and 
eye-glasses worn by the visitors; out of thirty-five, 
eighteen wore some sort of ocular helps. This pro- 
portion would doubtless hold good among Germans 
generally, and it is said to be due to the niceties of the 
German text, which try the eyes severely. 

The professor soon came, and upon his arrival one 
of the two men who had volunteered to present an 
original paper on that day, read a portion of the text 
of Tacitus and then proceeded to give critical views 
founded upon a study of various readings. He read 
a portion of his paper, all of which was in Latin. His 
first point was no sooner before the meeting than the 
professor began asavage attack upon him. In elegant 
Latin he cited counterproof, related history, anc set 
forth his arguments. He spoke rapidly and fluently, 
at times becoming eloquent and employing gestures 
such as might have enlivened the classic forum. The 
student responded bravely and went on with his paper. 

This alternate reading and discussion continued for 
an hour, when another man ventured to defend his 
thesis against the learned assaults of the professor and 
of his companions. Oftentimes in these discussions 
papers demanding much original research are given, 
and forming perhaps the beginning of a reputation 
which will culminate in a professorship. The 
seminar is a feature of every department, and here 
some of the best work is done. The Udbungen 
are less pretentious and are more elementary. They 
are something Jike our college recitation. The stu- 
dent is expected to prepare, though there is not 
the remotest hint of compulsion. If the topic is lan- 
guage, two men usually volunteer to pronounce or 
translate during the hour. For instance, Professor 
Trautmann, or more exactly, Dr. Trautmann, privat 
docent, has a class of this sort in English. He studied 
two years in England after making his State examina- 
tion, and he is one of the younger class of men in the 
university whose ambition allows the old established 
profess rs no time to rest. Notwithstanding the 
national shyness respecting American authors, he has 
chosen one of Irving’s works for the class-room. His 
own pronunciation, as well as his comments, denoted 
a nice appreciation of the shades of meaning and of 
the irregular sounds of English words. He deliversa 
course of lectures upon English historical grammar, 
beginning with the Anglo-Saxon. The student first 
read a paragraph from Irving; he was then drilled in 
the pronunciation, and various difficulties were made 
clear, the explanation perhaps involving the history of 
a word from remote times. In the study of language 
there seems nothing less than a physical impossibility, 
which the innate philological talent of a German will 
not master, The intricate vowel gradations of English 
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trouble him but slightly. The #4 however, is almost 
a physical impossibility; and next to that is the w. 
Some Germans cannot pronounce ¢/ as in “ thing,” but 
make it something like “ sing.’’ Others conquer even 
that. Grammar is taught scientifically ; in other words, 
as related to that of other languages, or comparatively. 
The forms are all put upon the blackboard, and their 
origin is explained, with time to copy them if one is a 
rapid writer. The Germans are studying English, 
especially old English and Anglo-Saxon, with more 
energy than ever. They take pride in it as a Ger- 
manic language. Professor Wulcker, of Leipsic, is 
preparing a new and revised edition of Grein’s great 
work, “The Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,”’ which 
he expects to have ready next fall, He is the literary 
executor of Grein, whose death, last summer, left a 
vacancy that is hard to fill. Professor Braune, also of 
Leipsic, is writing anew comparative German gram- 
mar, which is expected to be especially complete in 
old and middle high German, and is awaited with 
great interest, By means of the udungen (exercises) 
these freshest researches are practically taught. 
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A GREAT MAN GONE. 








“T°HE announcement of the death of Joseph 
| Henry has gone out tc all civilized lands 
through the telegraph wires and ocean cables 
that are so greatly indebted to him for voice 
and far-reaching power. Inall these regions, 
and by all scientists, his death will be the oc- 
casion of deep regret, as the loss of a great 
man from their guild, although he had lived 
to the ripe old age of fourscore years. Known 
everywhere throughout the civilized world, it 
has so happened that intimate acquaintance 
with his character and great worth was con- 
fined mainly to those engaged in scientific 
pursuits and to the circle of his personal 
friends. He was too unselfish to be ambitious 
of the popular fame due to his labors and dis- 
coveries, and so there are no current biogra- 
phies that do even the scantiest justice to the 
subject. His future biographer will, there- 
fore, have to gather his material from the 
hundreds of volumes that contain the current 
records of his life-work year by year, as they 
appeared in Silliman’s Journal of Science, the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, the Journals of the Franklin Institute, 
the Reports and Publications for the Increase 
and Diffusion of Useful Knowledge of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Reports of the 
United States Lighthouse Board, of which he 
was chairman, and other similar publications 
of this country and Europe. These contain 
the records of his scientific history, which, in 
one sense, was nearly all of his biography, 
except the pure and noble example of his pri- 
vate domestic and social life. Yet Joseph 
Henry stands in. the front rank of the great 


men of science of his age, his work being of 
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the nature and value that places his name side 
by side with those of Franklin, Ampére, 
Arago, Sir Thomas Young, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Faraday, Sir William Thompson, and 
their eminent co-laborers in the same field, 
men whose peer Professor Henry was. 

For the statistical part of his biography— 
that may be summed up in the brief paragraph 
which tells that he was born at Albany, New 
York in December, 1797, had a common 
school education, was watchmaker and engin- 
eer, managed to get a brief course of academ- 
ical study at the Albany Academy, was made 
professor of mathematics there in 1826, where 
he took up the study of electricity and phy- 
sics, went from there to Princeton College, 
New Jersey, in 1832, to fill the chair of Na- 
tural Philosophy, and from there was called 
to take charge of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, in 1846, where he has been for 
the last thirty-two years. ‘The following bio- 
graphical sketch, from the Philadelphia Led- 
ger, tells more at length the story of his useful 
life : 

Prof. Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the most eminent and distinguished 
scientist in the United States, died at Washington, on 
Monday, May 13th, He was born in Albany, New 
York, December 17, 1797. He received a common 
school education, became a watchmaker and civil en- 
gineer, and after a course of study in the Albany 
Academy, was appointed Professor of Mathematics in 
that institution. He turned his attention to physics, 
however, and in 1827 began a series of experiments 
in electricity, which led to many discoveries that have 
produced important results, In 1828 he had made 
improvements in the electro-magnets, which greatly 
increased their power when used with a small bat- 
tery, and in the following year he exhibited at the 
Albany Academy electro-magnets more powerful than 
any before known. In experimenting to ascertain to 
what extent the coil could be applied in developing 
magnetism in soft iron and what the length of the 
wires used should be, he found that the magnetic action 
of a current is not sensibly diminished by the length 
of the wire. It is this that makes it possible to use 
the electric telegraph on long distances, and the im- 
portance of the discovery was fully recognized by Prof. 
Henry. In a communication written in 1830, and 
printed in the American Fournal of Science and Arts 
(Vol. XIX.), he pointed out the adaptability of the 
facts he had demonstrated to the instantaneous con- 
veyarice of intelligence between distant points by 
means of the magnetic telegraph. Early in the 
succeeding year he produced motion in a little 
machine by means of magnetic attraction and re- 
pulsion—a power never before applied to mechan- 
ism. He also erected the first magneto-electric tele- 
graph in the world by which intelligible sounds were 
transmitted overa mile and a half of wire toa sounder, 
which has never been improved in principle to this 
day. 

About the same time Professor Henry began ex- 
periments intended to show the production of elec- 
tricity from magnetism, but, having been interrupted, 
he was not able to complete them until after similar 
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results had been obtained by Prof. Faraday and Prof. 
Blake. Almost simultaneously in Italy, England, 
Scotland and the United States accounts were pub- 
lished by different investigators of the production of 
electrical currents by means of magnets and of electrical 
sparks from magnets. Professor Henry’s experiments 
were probably the most satisfactory of the series. 

An account of them was published in the American 
Fournal of Science and Arts for July, 1832. The 
value of the young professor’s discoveries may be 
judged from Shaffner’s account of electro-magnetism, 
published in the Ze/egraph Manual. It is there re- 
corded: “The discoveries of Henry were published 
to the world in 1831, and were the subject of discus- 
sion among scientific men on both continents. Since 
then there has not been any advance in the principles 
pertaining to the organization of the electro-magnet. 
Mechanically, it has been brought to a smaller size, 
and made more convenient forthe purposes of its use.”’ 
Six paragraphs tell of the discoveries of Oersted, 
Schweigger, Arago, Sturgeon and Henry, and two of 
them relate to the discoveries of the latter. Shaffner 
continues: “The above represents the true state of 
the science of electro-magnetism before the invention 
of the electro-magnetic telegraph of either continent, 
as none of them can date earlier than 1832. Without 
the discoveries above described, made by Sturgeon 
and Henry, the electro-magnetic telegraph would still 
be in the womb of time, awaiting the allotted hour for 
its birth.” In describing the Henry magnet, Shaffner 
says: ‘“* With the same battery at least a hundred 
times more magnetism was produced by Henry’s mag- 
net than could have been obtained by Sturgeon’s mag- 
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net. The developments were considered at the time 
of much importance in a scientific point of view, and | 


they subsequently furnished the means by which mag- 
neto-electricity, the eer dia-magnetism, and 


the magnetic effects on polarized light were discovered. 
They gave rise to the various forms of electro-mag- 
netic machines which have since distinguished the 
age. Upon Henry’s electro-magnet are based the vari- 
ous electro-magnetic telegraphs.” 

The subject is treated at length, because subsequent 
events combined to conceal the credit due to Prof. 
Henry as the discoverer of the facts in electro-mag- 
netism which made telegraphing over long distances 
a possibility. In 1832, Morse had his attention turned 
to the subject of telegraphy by the experiments and | 
discoveries of Henry, and in 1837, Prof. Henry him- | 
self went to Europe, and while visiting Prof. Wheat- | 
stone, explained to the latter how he had produced 
mechanical effects at a distance by the use of electro- 
magnets. The visit to Prof. Wheatstone was made in | 
Feb., 1837, and in that same month, Wheatstone met | 
Cooke and formed the partnership which led to the 
invention of the mechanical appliances used in the 
Wheatstone system of telegraphy. In 1846, having | 
in the meantime been called to the chair of Natural | 
Philosophy at Princeton College, which he had filled 
since 1832, Prof. Henry, at the request of the Re- | 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 
then about to be organized, drew up a plan designed 
to carry out the intentions of its founders, and he was 
subsequently elected secretary or director of the In- 
stitution. He has held the office ever since, and has 
made the Smithsonian Institution famous throughout 
the world. Its publications are of great scientific 
value, and many of them are from the pen of Prof. 
Henry. He has also served the general Government 
without extra compensation in many departments, but 
chiefly as the Chairman of the Lighthouse Board at- 
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tached to the Treasury Department. He was appointed 
to this office by President Fillmore, and during his 
long service has conducted many important experi- 
ments to determine the best form of lenses, the oils 
giving the best lights,the most efficient fog signals, 
syrens, whistles and bells. He has also contributed 
valuable papers to scientific literature on the general 
subjects of light and sound, and made the discoveries 
in regard to the causes of acoustical obstruction of the 
atmosphere, rediscovered by Prof. Tyndall about two 
years ago. Prof. Henry’s study of acoustics led to the 
publication of a paper on that subject, as applied to 
churches and other public buildings. 

He was President of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, which recently held its annual session at Wash- 
ington, and was also Presidentof the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education. Although 
he was the author of many valuable reports and treat- 
ises, which are to be found in Si//iman’s Fournal of 
the Sciences and Arts, the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute and the reports of the Smithsonian Institution 
and Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, they have never been compiled and issued in 
book form. Among his great services to the country 
was the organization of a system of volunteer meteoro- 
logical observations, which subsequentiy became the 
basis on which the Weather Bureau was established. 


Dr. Henry was a devotee of science, pure 
and simple. In his great calling he was most 
unselfish. What he discovered he gave freely 
and immediately to the world for the use of 
the world. He sought scientific and physical 
truth for its own sake, hoping and believing 
his researches would be of use to his fellow- 
men. ‘The thought of profiting by his dis- 
coveries had no place in his contemplation, 
and so with ample opportunities for making 
personal fortune, he had for himself and 
family only the savings from the salaried 
earnings of a laborious and fruitfui life. 

His personal character was among the 
kindliest, most lovable and noble. With a 
power to penetrate the mysteries of nature 
and of human life such as few men have been 
gifted with, he never presumed to go beyond 


| the investigation of physical and moral science 


—never trenched upon the domain of revealed 
religion—never attempted to subject the soul 
of man to the tests of the laboratory, or to 
scientific experiment. That he held to be be- 
yond his province. His faith in the Here- 
after was based upon the belief and the prac- 


| tice of good men and good women, as their 


histories came down to him through all re- 
corded time. It was the unquestioning, but 
firm and strong, reliance of a man with power 
to peer into the ‘‘unknowable’’ fully equal to 
that of the greatest minds now engaged in 
this field of inquiry. Here—-as it was not scien- 
tific investigation as he understood his duty— 
he held by the faith of his fathers, that there 
is a just and merciful God: and so he died, 
like Newton, great and good, as he had lived. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INsTRUCTION,) ! Elk, Geo. R. Dixon, Ridgway......... one 


HARRISBURG, June, 1878. 


HE written reports of superintendents for 1878 
will be limited to ¢hkree pages of the printed 
state report. Within that space, it is believed that 
each superintendent can compress an account suff- 
ciently full of the educational progress made in, his 
county, city or borough during the year, and indicate 
the educational work still remaining undone. All 
preliminaries, generalities and long descriptions may 
be dispensed with, and the reports take the form of a 
few comprehensive, pointed paragraphs, giving only 
such facts and making only such suggestions concern- 
ing school affairs as will be of interest to all friends 
of education. 

Additional space not exceeding a page, will be al- 
lotted to any superintendent who desires to insert cor- 
rections of his last report, or new matter of a historical 
character not therein included. 

The statistical reports should be made as complete 
as possible. Every item called for should be given. 
If not satisfactory in this respect, they will be returned. 
The facts stated in the statistical report should not be 
repeated in the written report. 

All superintendents’ reports should be on file in 
this department by the fifteenth of July. 


—_-——_ ~~ >. 


LIST OF COUNTY, CITY AND BOROUGH 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


HE following is the list received at the School 
Department of Superintendents of common 
schools, with the post-office address and approximate 
salary, elected inthis Stateon Tuesday, May 7th. The 
salaries of City and Borough Superintendents are not 
given, as some of these officers are also principals of 
their respective high schools, and the additional sums 
to be paid them for general supervision are nct yet 
known at this Department. The list is made up from 
the returns of the elections. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Adams, Aaron Sheely, Gettysburg........... $1,000 
Allegheny, James Dickson, Allegheny City.... 2,000 
Armstrong, A. D. Glenn, Putneyville........ 1,179 
Beaver, Benjamin Franklin, New Brighton... 1,000 
Bedford, James W. Hughes, Everett........ 1,017 
Berks, Samuel A. Baer, Kutztown........... 1,949 
Blair, John H. Stephens, Martinsburg. ....... 1,000 
Bradford, Geo. W. Ryan, Towanda...,...... 1,800 
Bucks, W. W. Woodruff, Newtown.......... 1,500 
3utler, James M. Marshall, Jacksville........ 1,107 
Cambria, Hartman Berg, Ebensburg......... 1,000 
Cameron, N. H. Schenck, Emporium....... 800 
Carbon, R. F. Hofford, Lehighton.......... 1,000 
Centre, Henry Meyer, Rebersburg.......... 1,500 
Chester, Jacob W. Harvey, Unionville....... 1,607 
Clarion, A. J. Davis, Rimersburg.......... 1,000 
Clearfield. M. L. McQuown, Clearfield....... 1,000 
Clinton, Thomas N. Magee, Lock Haven.... 1,000 
Columbia, W. H. Snyder, Orangeville....... 1,000 


Crawford,C. F. Chamberlain, Cambridgeboro’, 1,701 
Cumberland, S. B. Shearer, Shippensburg.... 1,000 
Dauphin, D. H. E. La Ross, Hummelstown.. 1,000 
Delaware, Albert Stewart, Ridley Park...... 











Erie, Charles Twining, Union City.......... 
Fayette, Wm. H. Cooke, Uniontown........ 
Forest, H. S. Brockway, Tionesta.......... : 
Franklin, S. H. Eby, Greencastle............. 
Fulton, H. H. Woodal, McConnelsburg....... 
Greene, _ F. Hoge, Jefferson eevee sseeecece 
Huntingdon, Wm. R. Baker, Orbisonia...... 


Indiana, Samuel J. Craighead, Elder’s Ridge. 
Jefferson, William A. Kelly, Frostburg....... 
Juniata, Wellington Smith, Thompsontown... 


Lancaster, B. F. Shaub, Lancaster.......... 
Lawrence, D. F. Balph, New Castle......... 
Lebanon, Wm. B. Bodenhorn, Annville,..... 
Lehigh, J. O. Knauss, Allentown........... 
Luzerne, James M. Caughlin, Kingston...... 
Lycoming, T. F. Gahan, Montoursville...... 
McKean, W. H., Curtis, Smethport.......... 
Mercer, Andrew J. Palm, West Middlesex.... 
Mifflin, W. C. McClenahen, Milroy......... 
Monroe, A. A. Dinsmore, Stroudsburg....... 
Montgomery, R. F. Hoffecker, Conshohocken. 
Montour, Mahlon C. Horine, Danville....... 


Northampton, B. F, Raesly, Mount Bethel... 
Northumberland, W. M. Boal, Northumberland, 


Perry, S. B. Fahnestock, Duncannon....... P 
Pike, John A. Kipp, Newfoundland, Wayne co. 
Potter, A. F. Hollenbeck, East Hebron..... 
Schuylkill, Jesse Newlin, Port Carbon....... 
Snyder, Wm. P. Scharf, Selinsgrove........ 
Somerset, J. B. Whipkey, Berlin............ 
Sullivan, J. Pennington Little, Laporte....... 
Susquehanna, Ozro E. French, Jackson...... 
Tioga, Sarah I. Lewis, Westfield........... 
Union, A, S. Burrowes, Mifflinburg.......... 
Venango, S. H Prather, Franklin......... ° 
Warren, N. R. Thompson, Sugar Grove..... 


Washington, J. B. K. McCollum, California. . 
Wayne, Hadley B. Larrabee, Pleasant Mount, 
Westmoreland, J. R. Spiegel, Greensburg.... 


Wyoming, Chas. M. Lee, Tunkhannock..... 
York, David G. Williams, York............ 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Allegheny, Leonard H. Durling, Allegheny.. 


Altoona, David S. Keith, Altoona.......... 
Carbondale, Dwight N. Lathrop, Carbondale. . 
Chester, Chas. F. Foster, Chester........... 
Columbia, B, G. Ames, Columbia........... 
Easton, W. W. Cottingham, Easton........ 
BOs, ERs Ts MOMOB EIS wos. cccciccacaaeec te 
Harrisburg, Daniel S. Burns, Harrisburg..... 
Hazleton, A. P. Supplee, Hazleton.......... 
Lebanon, Jacob T. Nitrauer, Lebanon....... 


Lock Haven, John A. Robb, Lock Haven.... 
Mahanoy City, Wm. L. Balentine,Mahanoy City, 
Meadville, Samuel P. Bates, Meadville...... 
New Castle, Martin Gantz, New Castle...... 
Norristown, Joseph K, Gotwals, Norristown. . 
Pittsburgh, George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh..... 
Pottsville, B. F. Patterson, Pottsville......... 
Reading, R. K. Buehrle, Reading........... 
Shamokin, F. M. Bates, Shamokin.......... 
Shenandoah, G. W. Bartch, Shenandoah..... 
Titusville, Henry H. Hough, Titusville...... 
Williamsport, Sam’! Transeau, Williamsport. . 
York, William H. Shelly, York............. 
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SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE following is the text of the bill recently passed 


by the Legislature, regulating the salaries of County | 


Superintendents in the various counties of Pennsyl- 
vania ; 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the salary of each 
Superintendent of Common Schools, elected accord- 
ing to law in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-eight and thereafter, shall be four dollars 
and fifty cents for each school in his jurisdiction at 
the time of his election, to be paid out of the general 


fund appropriated for common schools: Provided, | 


That the salary of a County Superintendent shall in 


no case be less than eight hundred dollars nor more | 


than two thousand dollars per annum, and in counties 
with over one hundred schools it shall not be less 
than one thousand dollars. And provided further, 
That conventions of school directors, when assembled 
for the purpose of electing a County Superintendent, 
may vote him a salary greater than the amount he 
would receive by this act, such increase to be in all 
cases taken from the school fund of the county thus 
voting. That in all counties having over two hun- 
dred and ninety schools, or twelve hundred square 
miles of territory, or school term exceeding seven 
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and one half months, the salaries of said superintend- 
ents shall not be less than fifteen hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. That so much of section thirty-nine of the 
act of May eighth, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four, as requires that a convention of school di- 
rectors shall determine the compensation of a County 
Superintendent, is hereby repealed, except so far as 
provided for in this act. 


APPROPRIATION. 


THE STATE 





THE annual district reports and certificates should be 
sent to the Department of Public Instruction early in 
Tune, just as soon as the accounts of the old Boards 
have been settled, audited, and the new Boards have 
organized. Quite a number of superintendents have, 
| heretofore, been able to send in every report and cer- 
| tificate in June. With proper effort on the part of 
| school officers this can be readily done in every county. 
| Will these officers see to the matter promptly ? How 
| many superintendents will this year fill the roster of 
| their several districts by the end of June? 
| As soon as the State Appropriation is payable at 
| the State Treasury, warrants will be issued in the or- 
| er in which the reports have been received at the 

Department. 





BOOK NOTICES 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC.—Sy Ldward | 


Brooks, A. M., Ph. D., Principal of State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa., and Author of Normal 
Series of Mathematics. Pp.: 570. Philadelphia: 
Sower, Potts & Co. Cloth, $2.25. To Teachers 
for Examination, $1.75. 

This elaborate work of Dr. Brooks embodies—of 


course, in clear statement and with logical arrange- | 
ment—the results of his study and professional labor | 


during the past quarter of a century. The name of 
the author is already widely and favorably known in 
connection with his mathematical text-books, which 
have taken rank with the best yet issued; and this 
book, more than any that has preceded it, will give the 
stamp of permanency to his reputation as a writer on 
mathematics. The work has been divided into five 
parts, as follows: 1. The Nature of Arithmetic; 2. 
Synthesis and Analysis ; 3. Comparison ; 4. Fractions, 
and 5. Denominate Numbers. The Introduction treats 
of the origin and development of the science among 
the Greeks, Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Hebrews, and 
of the decimal system among the Hindoos, the Arabs, 
the Romans, and the Saxons ; also of the early writers 
on Arithmetic, of the origin of arithmetical processes, 
etc., with much collateral matter interesting to the 
student and general reader. Parts II. and III. are of 
special interest. It is in these departments almost ex- 
clusively that the modern ‘ext-book has made its ad- 
vance upon the books in use thirty years ago, and prob- 
ably no one in this field of authorship has given 
more time or thought to these branches of the subject, 
or with better results, than our author himself, 

The work is received with much favor by the edu- 
cational public and must prove of great value to'teach- 
ers. It is issued in handsome style by Messrs Sower, 
Potts & Company, of Philadelphia, whom the reader 
may address for descriptive circular. 


PorULAR AsTRONOMY: By Simon Newcomb, L.L 
D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. Author 
of “A B Cof Finance.’ One Hundred and 
Twelve Engravings and Five Maps of Stars. Oc- 
tavo. Pp.: 566. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth, $4.00. 

| Astronomy was “ popular” in the early days, before 

the dawn of history, when it was the only science that 

seems to have engaged the thoughts of men; and in 
lands where thestars were studied then they are studied 
to-day. To the little Arab lad that runs by the side 
of the camel the leading stars and constellations are 
at this day as well?known as other famillar things in 
his every-day life, while the chances are great that the 
well-to-do traveler—the Howadji who has hired the 
camel and rides upon it—may not know a single star 
by name, nor even the distinction between fixed star 
and revolving planet. The average man among cul- 
tured nations is wofully lacking in the knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies. Thescience should be made so 
‘“‘ popular” that everybody would know the more con- 
spicuous stars by name, as towns are at once located 
on the map by the student of geography, and the time 
is coming when this knowledge will be as common 
among civilized men as it is to-day among the Arabs 
of the Desert. 

In the elegant volume before us Professor New- 
comb has produced a treatise on astronomy which will 
commend itself to the popular taste, and at the same 
time interest the most profound scholars. Its object is 
to explain the structure of the heavens in language 
which may be understood by those who have forgot- 
ten their mathematics, or who may never have been 
beyond the ordinary arithmetic, and to answer the 
questions which intelligent people are constantly ask- 
ing about telescopes and the discoveries made with 
them. The subject is developed in the historic order, 
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the reader being shown in the first part how, from the 
crude observations of the heavenly bodies made by 
the ancients, men were able to ascend step by step, un- 
til Newton and Laplace mastered the laws of the celes- 
tial motions. The remaining and larger portion of 
the work is principally devoted to the telescope and 
its discoveries. Technical details which might weary 
the reader are, for the most part, avoided, while es- 
pecial attention is devoted to the philosophical side of 
the subject. But, while the historic and philosophic 
sides of the subject have been treated with greater 
fullness than is usual in books of this character, the 
purely technical side has been proportionally con- 
densed. Of the four parts into which it is divided, 
the first two treat of the methods by which the mo- 
tions and mutations of the heavenly bodies have been 
investigated, and the results of such investigation, 
while in the last two the individual peculiarities of 
those bodies are considered in greater detail. Owing 
to the great interest which now attaches to the ques- 
tion of the constitution of the sun, and the rapidity 
with which our knowledge in this direction is advanc- 
ing, the author deemed it advisable to present the 
latest views of the most distinguished investigators of 
this subject from their own pens. Four of these gen- 
tlemen—Rev. Father Secchi, of Rome; M. Faye, of 
Paris; Prof. Young, of Dartmouth College, and Prof. 
Langley, of Allegheny Observatory—have, at his re- 
quest, presented brief expositions of their respective 
theories, and these constitute one of the most inter- 
esting features of the book. The illustrations and 
descriptions of the great telescopes of the world are 
also a very practical feature of the work. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL: Her Four Years in a Boys’ 
College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 
A story of College life written in pleasing style, 

with enough of incidentto sustain the reader’s interest 

in the narrative. Wilhelmine Elliott encounters pre- 
judice, suffers annoyance, and is for a time coolly 
ignored by those who regard the presence among them 
of a young woman as an innovation upon time-hon- 
ored usages. But brains and culture backed with pa- 
tience and energy, carry the day at last, and A/ma 

Mater comes to regard her daughter as her sons with 

equal pride. Our colleges cannot have too many 

such students. The volume has in it much encourage- 
ment for the girls who are resolved upon acquiring 
the best training that the modern college can afford. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY AND SUPPLEMENT. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

These two invaluable publications, for April, have 
reached us. As usual, they are both filled with a 
variety of articles on scientific and ethical subjects, 
principally by men of the most distinguished ability in 
their various departments. The Monthly, among 
other papers, contains a continuation of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s treatise on the “ Evolution of Ceremonial Gov- 
ernment ;’’ “ The Marpingen Miracles,” an account of 
the recent discussion of those alleged phenomena in 
the Prussian Chambers, which was brought on by an 
ultramontane attack on the Government, for the exer- 
cise of the civil power in the affair; and a sketch of 
the life and scientific work of Professor Secchi. 

The Supplement has an excellent article on “« Equal- 
ity,” by Matthew Arnold; “ Impressions of America,” 
by R. W. Dale, a very ingenuous and friendly view 
of our national condition by an Englishman; “ Forest 
and Field Myths,’’ by W. R. S. Ralston, a readable 
paper, full of interesting anecdote, on the folk-lore of 
ancient and modern nations, etc. No teacher of good 
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average intelligence can do better than to expend $5 

for the Monthly, or $3 for the Supplement. For $7 

he can have both publications. 

P. S.—The May numbers of these two publications 
have been received since the above notice was written, 
and both present very attractive tables of contents. 
Among the articles in the A/onth/y are an illustrated 
one entitled “‘How Sound and Words are Produced,”’ 
on the “ Liquefaction of Gases,” and another on the 
“Relation of the Finite to the Infinite.” The Sz- 
plement contains an admirable article by Frances 
Power Cobbe on ‘‘ Wife-Torture in England,” and a 
paper on “Man and Science,” in refutation of the 
Darwinian theory of our descent from a simian an- 
cestry, together with much other instructive and 
readable matter. 

MESERVEY’S BoOK-KEEPING. Single and Double 
Entry. By Prof. A. B. Meservey, A. M., Ph. D. 
Pp.: 156. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. 
The elements of book-keeping by single entry are 

so simple that in the ordinary school course, a few 
weeks study, under common sense instruction, during 
the penmanship half-hour, should make the average 
pupil familiar with both its theory and practice. There 
is nothing whatever in this branch of the subject that 
is complicatéd or difficult, and the matter is of such 
general importance and so universally neglected in 
the schools, that Superintendents would, we think, do 
well to include Single Entry under the head of 
‘* Arithmetic” in their annual examinations. The 
book under notice is an excellent one. A friend who 
has had much experience in this direction pronounces 
its treatment of Double Entry “the best he has ever 
seen.” It is the work of practical teachers, and pre- 
sents methods that have been very successful in the 
school-room. See advertisement elsewhere. 

THE NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER closes 
the past half-year with a most excellent number. The 
treatment of the lessons in Daniel is every way worthy 
the high reputation of this journal. The notes and 
the comments are so helpful and practical that it is 
easy to see why this magazine is such a favorite with 
Sunday-school workers. The amount of information 
which it succeeds in packing into each number is 
somewhat of a marvel. And the editorial depart 
ments are charming and stimulating reading. Zhe 
Scholar's Weekly is also corresponding helpful to 
the scholar, Ze Littte Folks well sustains its repu- 
tation for good pictures and the best of reading for 
the infant classes. Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub- 
lishing .Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

THE “COLLEGE, ACADEMY, SEMINARY AND INSTI- 
TUTE,” of Philadelphia, is a semi-monthly magazine 
published in the interest of colleges and private 
schools. Its success may be inferred from the fact 
that the present number has been enlarged, and the 
twelve large, three-column pages are well filled with 
interesting matter and short, well-displayed advertise- 
ments. It has the appearance of a plant of vigorous 
growth and of a long life. 

THE “ WESTERN,” of St. Louis, has been changed 
from a monthly to a bi-monthly, and now comes to 
us in an enlarged form, containing one hundred and 
eighteen pages. Its purpose hereafter to devote 
itself to the discussion of questions appertaining to 
general literature and social science, as well as to those 
of an educational character. It is meant to be an ex- 
ponent of western life and western thought and senti- 
ment. We shall like it on that account, and most 
heartily wish it success. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL F¥OURNAL, 


[JUNE, 


Tue Hymn AND Its AuTHOR.—The noble hymn, | berg, for revision. There were no changes from the 


“I would not live alway,” has long been a favorite 
with the whole Christian Church. It breathesa spirit 
of sweet comfort, perfect trust, glad anticipation. It 
has been sung by millions scattered all over the world, 
and will be sung no less hopefully by untold millions 
yet unborn. 


of eight lines each. 


used in the Episcopal service. Dr. H. Onderdonk, 
of Brooklyn, a member of the committee, abridged the 
poem toa hymn of suitable length for divine worship, 
and submitted it to its author, Dr. Wm. A. Muhlen- 


The original first appeared in the Z/is- | 
copal Recorder, in Philadelphia, in 1824, in six verses, | 
In 1826, a committee was ap- | 
pointed to prepare a fuller collection of hymns to he | 


sentiment of the original composition. The general 
committee did not meet until 1829. The report of the 
sub-committee was presented, and each of the hymns 
passed upon separately. When this hymn came up 
one of the members said it was very good but rather 
sentimental, upon which it was rejected. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, who was not suspected as its author, also voting 
against it. This he supposed was the end of it, for 
the committee agreed upon thejr report that night and 
adjourned. But the next morning Dr. Onderdonk, 
who had not attended on the previous evening, 
catled on Dr. Muhlenberg to inquire what had been 
done. Upon being told that among the rejected 





ABIDE WITH ME. 


Reverently, 
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. Swift to its 
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deep - ens; Lord, with 
dim, its 
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me a - 
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foil the tempt-er’s 
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fail, and com - forts flee, 
all a-round I See ; 
guide and stay can be? 
earth’s vain shad - ows flee; In 


Oh, 





hymns was the one representing their joint labors, he | 


said, “That will never do;” and went about among 
the members of the committee, soliciting them to 
restore the hymn in their report, which accordingly 
they did; so that to him is due the credit of giving 
it to the Church at that time. Dr. Muhlenberg is still 
living, (1875,) being nearly eighty years of age. 
The following brief sketch of the author of «I would 
not live alway,” will not prove uninteresting to those 
with whom the hymn is a favorite. He was born in 
Philadelphia, in 1796, and is the great-grandson of the 
Rev, Melchior Muhlenberg, the founder of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church in America. He is a grandson 


out life’s 
ev’ - ry 


bide ; 
way; 
power? Who, 
skies ; 


Help of 
Thou who chang - est 
Thro’ cloud and sun-shine, Lord, 
life, 
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Change i 


and de - eay in 
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morn-ing breaks, and 
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Heav’n’s 


a - bide 
a - bide 
a - bide 
a - bide 


the help - less, oh, 
not, 


in death, O Lord, 


who served as colonel in the war of the Revolution 
and formed a reyiment among his parishoners. From 
this grandsire down Dr. Muhlenberg inherits the re- 
markable energy that has made his life so useful. He 
was ordained a clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
about 1820. He preached for some time in Lancas- 
ter, Pa., from which place he removed to Long Island, 
and thence to New York, as rector of the Church of 
the Holy Communion, a memorial church built by his 
sister. But his greatest work is St. Luke’s Hospital, 
which he projected and built, increasing a fund of 
$30 in 1846, to over $200, 000 in 1857. Since its 
completion he has presided over it as superintendent 


of General Peter Mublenberg, the patriot clergyman | and chaplain, revered alike by its officers and patients. 
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The Elevation of the Teachers’ Profession, 
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The Necessity of Higher Education. 





Subscriptions. 

One Copy, one year, $1.60. 
Five Copies, one year, $7.00. 
Ten or more Copies, each 
$1.35. All Postage prepaid. 
tt Je,78. (June, 1878.) 

This printed label, shows when 
subscription expires. We shall be 
grateful ifSuperintendents, Teach- 
|ers,and Directors will interest 
themselves in increasing the cir- 
culation of 7he Fournai in their 
localities. Subscriptions may be- 
in with January, April,July or 
October No. us may be desired. 
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@&.. Each Board has the right 
to subscribe for One Copy of 
THe Journat for Each Mem- 
ber, at the cost of the district, as 
a means of information in rela- 
tion to the duties of their offices 
and the general condition and 
operation of the system in other 
parts of the State. —School Laws. | 

Yhis Law was enacted: 1. To! 
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#&_ All letters relating to Subscription, Club Rates, or Advertising, should be addressed to 
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put into the hands of Directors; §¥ 2 

the best means of information as | 942 

to school matters. 2. To recog- | =~“ 

nize, in somesmal! degree, their 68 

“Let there be Light.” |gratuitous services to the public. Pa =] 
— “zor 18-2 

vo ¥ 

J.P. Wickersham & Co., Lancaster, Pa. | i, 


Remittances.—In remitting for subscription, amounts of 
Cents, The present system is an absolute protection against loss by mail. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Acknowledgments.—Subscriptions to our Twenty- 
Sixth Volume, ,beginning with the present (July) issue, have 


been coming in in encouraging numbers, a large proportion of 
them being renewals. It 1s very gratifying to have the steady sup- 


port of our old friends from year to pene. Orders have recently 
been received from Messrs. N. H. Shenck, J. V. Montgomery, 
Amos Stauffer, J. O. Wagner, W. C. Tiiden, Aaron Segner, 
S. D. Ingram, 5. G. Grove, J. W. Stump, C. H. Foster, Jacob 


S. Young, Ephraim Lauver, Emory Potter, W. H. Swetland, | 


H, Snively, Isaac Stauffer, A. S. Waidie, H. A. Zuendel, L. 
M. Leonard, T. M. Patterson, D. Johnston, J. H. Baker, 
Joshua Lamm, Jos. E. Jackson, Wm. H. Walker, E. A. Stair, 
John Sands, Jos. Warrington, Washington Row, J. B. Det- 
weiler, John Zercher, Cal. G. Smith, John Cassidy, O. C. 
Warner, Jared S. Bickel, W. H. Humer, Juliet Donaldson, C. 
C. Pentz, Stephen Bayard, J. W. Goodell, John Robinson, W. 
O. David, Joseph Wert, D. J. Kuhn, W. D. Porter, A. F. 
Ferguson, L. P. Fry, A. T. Hamilton, J. N. Walker, John 
Hughes, E. P, Williams, John E. Fox, S. R. Swartley, C. P. 
Wickersham, Wm, Caldwell, A. G. Cranmer, D. G. Compton, 
Henry Homan, James Stewart, 1. M. Love, G. H. Maynard, 
L. M. Rhoads, J. K, Eicher, H. D. Kensinger, Edward Ivins, 
W. S. Rhoads, John Hudson, Daniel Shaner, Israel Stone, 
Marshall Kerr, E. k, Wolfe, J. Waltemyer, J. L. Rinewalt, 
R. F. Cummings, John Shrum, B. F. Knerr, John Frick, J. 
M. Anderson, D, H, E. La Ross, Wm. Maxey, B. F. Werline, 
R. J. Orr, S. B. Allison, Robert J. Haynes, A. R. Poffen- 
berger, P. Zeigler, Rev. D. D. Leberman, Edward Ward, A 
R. Breneman, W. RK. Brobst,C. A. Wagner, Michael Theu- 
ret, W. T. Miller, Belle Welch, Henry Hubley, W. I. Harvey, 
graden Hurst, K, E, Hensel, T. L. Robertson, jJ.O. De Lancey, | 
1. S. Gordon, C. C. Mills, N. R. Thompson, J. K. Hartzler, 
James S. White, G. Kuhlman, Preston J. Fell, C. Bower, Jeff. | 
lriscuit, S. B..Gregory, Wm. Newherter, Jediah Keiser, W. 
W. Shaw, John Bear, Geo. W. Shriver, B. F. Crozier, Jacob 
Plank, R. Chadwick, Frank Scheinkoenig, Wm. H, Smith, Jno. 
H. Stephers, J. W. Danvenhower, J. W. Greene, W. W. Mc- 
Clain, Ella Ralston, J. B. Smith, W. H. Myers, John Grady, 
E. D. Ensign, J. M. Smith, F. N. Hubbard, A. N. Heard, A. 
W. Marshall, H. D. Bender, Jonathan ‘erry, Chas. Moore, 
A. H. Burnett, B. W. Crothers, Wm. F. Hallman, Geo. W. 
Dick, J. W. Phillips, 1. R. Park, Jas. W. Belknap, A. D. 
Weir, Jas. R. Neely, E. M. Coe, I. R. Keener, John G. 
White, W. F. Streeter, J. B. Matthews, W. L. Thatcher, C. 
M. Howard, J. H. Duntley, 6eo. Sharpless, R. Woodbury, 
M. H, Hoffman, M. E. Mitchell, E. R. Hillbush, James W. 
Crawford, H. K. Strine, Jos. Chalfant, J. S. Stauffer, Jacob S. 
Wolf, A. S. Burrows, W. H. Kain, G. M. Kepli, G. W. Heeb- 
ner, Jesse B. Harvey, M. G. Neary, Geo. W. Suplee, Henry 
Nieman, L. K. Minick, M. J. Blackford, E. L. Sperry, John 
Jordan, T. G. Lowman, L. W. Shafer, B. F. Shaub, Jno. C, 
Myers, Jno. E. Gish, I. W. Kurtz, J. P. Smith, J. D. McNary, 
ohn Steele, M. J. Andrews, Wm. Kelly, Jos..R. Kendig, Jos. 








Hartman, John V. Snader, Dora M, Rice, Martin Gates, W. 
G. Eakin, Martin Fee, J. W. Swartz, John E. McGee, 1.8 
Geist, Paul Kreuzpointer, J. B. McLaughlin, Geo. H. Baker, 
S. A, Bear, Z. B. Gray, C. P. Humrich, J. N. Coleman, M,. 
D. Alexander, G W. Brown, Levi Putnam, Emma C. Collins, 


W. A. Campbell, W. C. Curtis, S. H. Eby, Wm. H. York, 
and others. 
As the subscription of many School Boards expired with last 


issue—which was No, 32, of Volume 25—we shall be glad to 
have School Boards that desire to continue subscription renew 
at as early.a meeting as may be convenient, ‘Their names will 
thus be catried along in correct form inour printed list and 7he 
~ Yournai can be mailed to them regularly, promptly and with- 
out any risk of mistake in their post-office address. Will the 
Secretary please call the attent of his Board to the advantage 
of early renewal? Many of the ve represent the Subscrip- 
tions of the School Boards, This District subscription by School 
Directors has been of very great benefit to the cause of educa- 
tlon in Pennsylvania 

Try it for One Year, gentlemen! and test the matter—whether 
or not Zhe Yournal is a good thing to have within easy reach 
of your hand when school matters are under consideration, or 
when you have leisure to devote a little time to the important 
trust that has been confided to your care. 





Situation Wanted.—A lady who has had large expe- 
rience in teaching, and who is competent to give 
in English, Latin, German, Music and 
vation. Address M, E. Girt, Lan 
Wanted.—A position, by a young lady, as teacher of 
Drawing and Painting. For further information address, (Miss) 
Mary M. Smith, Forestville, Prince George’s Co., Md. Refer- 
ence, Prof. J. V. Montgomery, Millersville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
An Experienced Teacher, who graduated with 
the highest average ever attained at his college, and who holds 
a Penna. State Teacher’s Permanent Certificate, desires a super- 
intendency, or the principalship of a high school. Address 
Principal of Public Schools, box 99, Schuy!kill Haven, Pa. 
Attention is called to the 
Sureau, at Harrisburg, Pa. ] 


instruction 
Drawing, desires a sit- 
aster, Pa 


Teacher’s Educational 
lvertisement of which is found 
elsewhere in this issue. Agencies of this character are a great 
convenience to teachers, and to those employing teachers, and 
this is the best of its kind we know of in Pennsylvania. 

Wanted.—A situation to teach Drawing and Painting. 
Address David Emmert, Benevola, Washington Co.,Md, Re- 
ference, Prof. J. V. Montgomery, Millersville, Pa. 









Improves on Acquaintance. — Mr. Howard 
Preston, Secretary, West Grove, Chester county: ‘*The more 
we see of Zhe School Fournai the better we like it; and I feel 
that no live School Board can afford to do without it,’’ 





PUBLISHERS’ 


Opinions of Directors. 


After Reading Them.—Mr. Danie! Diehl, Secre- 
tary, Exchange, Montour county: ‘‘ The Directors are well 
pleased with he Fournal. Last year we handed the monthly 
issues to our teachers, after we had read them, and they chink 
it a very useful magazine.’ 

Cannot Do Without It.—Mr. 
Secretary, Good Hope, Cumberland county : 
thats they can not do without 7e Fouruad.”” 

uty P Properly Done.—Mr. J. W. Goodell, Sec- 
we... Edinboro. Erie county: ‘‘Although money is scarce and 
the times are hard, the Directors think they can not get along 
well, and do their duty properly without 7hke Fourna/.’’— June 

, 1876.) 

. Prompt and Unanimous —Mr. Samuel Mce- 
Vay, Secretary, Prosperity, Washington county: ** The Morris 
School Board again renews its subscription to The Yourna/. 
All I need say is, Gentlemen, will you renew your subscripti on 
for The Journal ? and the response is a unanimous * Yes.’ ’’— 

(July 10, 1876.) 

Saecat Cireulation.—Mr. J. A. Bond; Secre- 
tary, Sandy Lake, Mercer county: “‘ Enclosed find money order 
for five copies of School Fourna/, The members of our Board 
rate it as the best of all the monthlies published, and think that 
it should be in the hands of all Directors and Teachers.””"—~ June 
28, 1876 

Teachers and Directors.—Mr. M. D. Briggs, 
Secretary, Bringham District, Potter county: “ Zhe Fournad 
should be in the hands of all teachers and every member of all 
School Boards in the State.’ 

** But one Opinion.”’—Mr. Jacob S. Young, Secretary, 
Bristol, Bucks county: ‘‘ We have but one opimon of Zhe 
School Yourna/, and that 1s, that it should be carefully read by 
every Director and Teacher of our public schools.””"—{ June 5 


Eli C. Shuman, 
‘Our Bua ard feel 


, 


1877.) 

Cp irst Warrant Drawn.’’—Mr. D. Johnston, Sec- 
retary, Oakdale Station, Allegheny county: ‘‘As an evidence 
of the high appreciation of 74e Fournald by the Board of this 
district, | would say that the first warrant drawn on our Treas- 
urer after our organization yesterday was for a renewal ot their 
subscription. We consider it an indispensable pre-requisite to 
every well oo anized Board. No live member can afford to do 
without it. une 5, 1877.) 

“Money ell Spent.”—Mr. James M. Love, Secre- 
tary, Duncan, Allegheny county, renewing subscription for 
members of his board, writes: ‘*Our Board can not et along 
very well without 7ke Journal. They think the subscription 
well spent, as it prepares them for greater use- 


rice is money 
ulness in the dediause of their duties. 

“The Journal Indispensable,”’— 
Maynard, Secretary, Strasburg, Lancaster county : “ 
der was the first one passed by the new Board, as they consider 


Mr. Geo. H. 
Your or- 
The Fournad indispensable.” 

“All the Light.’’—Mr. D. G. Compton, Secretary, 
Upland, Delaware county: ‘“*We renew our subscription, for we 
need all the light that we can obtain to make our schools what 
they should be.”’ 

** Poor Economy.’’—Mr. W. D. Porter, Secretary,Go- 
heenville, Armstrong county: ** Enclosed please find our order 
for The School Fournal’. We would call it poor economy to 
discard so valuable a friend of education as it has proved itself 


DEPARTMENT. 


“Comparative Ignorance.’’—Mr. J. Keiser, Sec- 
retary, McEwensville, Northumberland county: ‘‘ Our Board 
is convinced as to the value of The Journal, They were unan- 
imous in having it ordered. No Board can afford to be without 
it, thus remaining in comparative ignorance.’’—( June 20, 1877.) 

**Come Again.’’—Mr. John Bear, Secretary, Falling 
Springs, Perry county : “ Here we come again! Directors and 
Teachers should all be readers of The Fourna/.’”’—(June 20, 
1877.) 
lWorth All It Costs.*°—Mr. T. L. Robertson, Sec- 
retary, West Newton, Westmoreland county, renewing sub- 
scription for his Board, writes : ‘‘I was well pleased with the 
minutes of the Superintendents’ Conventions in the June No. 
of The Fournal. ‘Think it well worth all it costs.’’ 

Mr. G. W. Shriver, Secrettry, Flourtown, Montgomery 
county, renewing subscription for members of his Board, says: 
“ We ad/ appreciate Zhe Fournal,”” 

Mr. H. Snively, Secretary, White Ash, Allegheny county 
- The longer we read it, the better we like it.""— (June 6, 1877.) 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. __ 


[From Delaware Co. Republican.] 

THe PENNSYLVANIA ScHoot JouRrNAL, for the present 
month (June, ’77), is worthy the perusal of every one interested 
in our public school affairs. It contains a full and comprehen- 
sive report of the proceedings of the late conventions of City, 

Jorough and County Superintendents, which was held at Har- 
risburg. Other articles of value also have a place in its col- 
umns. 

{From Easton Sentinel.) 

Tue Pennsylvania SCHOOL JouRNAL closes its twenty-fifth 
volume with its June number. It has long been a most valu- 
able auxiliary of the school-room. The June number is partic- 
ularly interesting, and contains; among other things, a minute 
and careful report of the Council of Superintendents at Harris- 
burg in April. 

[From Beaver Valley News.] 

THe PeNNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL closes its 300th num- 
ber with the issue for June. It is a splendid number with 
which to close the 25th volume, Every teacher, every director, 
and every friend of education in the State, ought to receive a 
copy regularly and read it, It is a repository of the best school 
notes of the day. 

[From Columbia Courant. ] 

The June number of this splendid magazine is a most excel- 
lent one, and presents a table of contents which will interest 
every teacher and all those who take an interest in educational 
matters. Get this number by all means, The twenty-fifth 
voluine of the JouRNAL closes with this issue—No. 300. A good 
time to send in subscriptions, so as to commence with a new 
volume. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY. TUITION FREE. 


MECHANICAL and Mintnc Encineertnc; CHEM- 
istry and MetraAtturGy; A CLASSICAL Course; FRENCH 
and GeRMAN; ENGtIsH LITERATURE; INTERNATIONAL and 
ConstrruTIONAL Law; PsycuHotocy and CuruisTt1an Evyi- 
pENcEsS. Address 


Crvit, 








to be. You are jn sgntenting a the right, and success must crown 
your efforts.”’ une 5, 1877 

“More Intelligemtly.”°—Mr. J. W. Goodell, Secre- 
tary, Edinboro, Erie county. ‘‘Our Board think it not only 
their privilege but their duty to subscribe for 7ke Yourna/, as 
it enables them to perform their duties more intelligently. Zhe 


ae 


Rev. JOHN M. LEVITT, D. D., President, 


BETHLEHEM, Pr NNA. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


—— 
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Journal should be put into the hands of every Director and 
Teacher in the State, and if every family read it, it would be 
still better for the people. "*—( June 6, 1877.) 

**The Future and the Past.*—Mr. E. R. Wolfe, 
Secreary, Kingston District, Luzerne county: ‘‘I am glad of an 
opportunity to speak an encouraging word for Zhe Fournai, 
and hope to be profited by its pegusal as ‘wae in the future as I 
have been in the past.’’—( June 13, 187 

“+ Pleasing Duty. °°_Mr Goal Stone, Secretary, 
Wellsboro, ‘Tioga county: ‘‘ I can not now remember how mz any 

ears I have, as Seonaeey, sent an ordet for Zhe Yournad, but 
can assure you that it has been one of the most pleasing duties 
I have performed.””"— June 14, 187 

“Speedy Renewal,’ Rualloy. D. D. Leberman, Secre- 
tary, Meadville, Crawford county, Pa : ‘I think the Board of 
Control of this city appreciate The Journal, as you may infer 
from this speedy renewal of our subscription. For myself I can 
say, that there are few monthlies so instructive to me as The 
Fournal,’’—{ June 12, 1877.) 

“Information Received.’’—Mr. P. Ziegler, Secre- 
tary, Allen, Cumberland county: “ Enclosed find check for 
seven dollars for renewal of subscription to Schood Four nal, as 
our Board think the information received through it is indispen- 
sable.””"— June 15, 1877.) 

“And Reads It.’’—M. I. P. Eberhart, Secretary, New 
Geneva, Fayette county: ‘‘ The Board of Nicholson have con- 
cluded not to do without your valuable Yourna/ this year. In 
fact, I think no School Director should be allowed to hold his 
place in the Board unless he or she takes 7he Journal and 
reads it!” 





Superior Beils of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 B. Seoend t..Cla, 


Teachers of Drawing, 


AND OTHERS 
WISHING TO BECOME SUCH, 


Please address Prof. W. S. Goodnough, Columbus, O., for 
circular of Summer Art Institute at Ohio Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. References: Prof, Walter Smith, Boston; 
Hon. E. E. White, Perdue University, Ind,; Supt. R. W. 
Stevenson, Columbus. O,, and Prof. E. H. Cook, formerly of 
West Chester Normal School, 


NATIONAL sCHUOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Teachers, Business Men, and al! 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversation, Or- 
atory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation, Chartered 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas, Both sexes admitted. Sprinc 
[erm opens Monpay, Aprit 23p. Send for the catalogue. 
J. W. Snommaxer, A. M,, Prest, 4-4 





For Clergymen, Lawyers, 








COWPERTHWAIT ¢: CO., Philadelphia, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


New Epitions, New Booxs, and Repucep Prices. 


ge 


MONROE'S READERS. 


it Introd, Exch- 
Monroe's First Steps in Spelling, $0.15 $0.11 
; an: 


Monroe's Practical Speller, . 


Monroe's First Reader, . 
Monroe's Second Reader, . 
Monroe's Third Reader, 
Monroe's Fourth Reader, . 
Monroe's Fifth Reader, 
Monroe's Sixth Reader, . . 


Monroe's Primer, . . ... . .10 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Ed.) .30 

HIS SERIES, repared by Prof. Lewis B. Mownrog, 
T Bean of Boston University School of Oratory, contains 
many original and valuable features. 


The thorough and enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Public Speakers and Readers, have eminently 
qualified him for the task he has so thoroughly performed. 

The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third 


and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of ungraded schools iathe smallertow~ . 


5 * 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 

A work on Physical and Vocal Training, for the use of 
Schools and for Private Instruction. No teacher, pupil, 
or Public Speaker can afford to be without this little 
manual, re _ Introduction Price, 60 cts. 

’ . 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
40 Nos., per set, $6.00. 


| 


| 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Exch. 


.34 
oT 
85 


75 


Introd. 


$0.45 
1.08 
1.13 


Warren's Primary Geography 
Warren's Common School Geography, 
Warren's Physical Geography, 


Warren's Brief Course, Penna. Edition 1.00 


Special Editions for Pennsylvania Schools, 
HIS SERIES has just be: 


j n thoroughly and carefully 
revised, and is now printed from an entirely new set 
of Electrotype plates, with new maps and illustrations, 
It gives full accounts of all the recent discoveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete Course 
adapted to grades of schools, forming the most compact and 
Economical Series, published. 


Warren's Brief Course in Geography is a new work, 
intended as a Shorter Course for those who have not time 
for a more extended study of the subject. 


The Brief Course and the 
Two-Book Series. 

Warren’s Geographies were the first to Popularize 
Physical Geography in the public schools of this country, 
to make it the basis of all Geographical teaching, to impress 
upon the subject a philosophical arrangement of dependent 
topics, and thus to lift the science above a lifeless summary 
of isolated facts. 


4a-THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is 
fully demonstrated by the fact that all the more re.« 
cent Geographies have adopted some of their import- 
ant features; and, also, by their long continued use, 
and re-adoption as fast as revised in nearly all the 
leading Cities in the Country. 


Physical form a popular 











THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC CURVED-BACK DESK. 





With * 
Curved Solid. 
Back 
and 
Folding Seat. 


_ 


Used 


Exclusively 


for 
Seven Years 
in 
Philadelphia 
Schools. 


+ 
Adjustable 


Foot 
Rest. 


Noiseless 


Hinge. 


Beauty 
and 


Dorability. 


Reduced 


Price. 
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THE KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE Co. 


( Successors to J. A. BANCROFT & CO.) 
No. 512 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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% The Series that in All Respects most largely meet the requirements of | 
our Schools, as to both Merit and Price,’ are 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


IMPORTANT ACTION OF THE Boaap oF EDUCATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








The following Critical and Impartial Report on the subject of 
School Geographies should be vead by Every Teacher in the 
United States. 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Education of the City of Rochester, N. Y., held 
March roth, 1877, Commissioner Whitmore, of the Select Committee on Geographies, 
submitted the following unanimous 


REPORT. 


Zo the Board of Education of the City of Rochester : 

GENTLEMEN : Your committee to whom was referred the whole subject of a change of 
Geographies in the Public Schools of Rochester, with full power to act, beg leave to sub- 
mit the following report : 

At their first meeting, the committee having decided a change of Geographies desir- 
able, authorized the chairman to advertise for sealed propositions from all parties having 
Geographies to offer for introduction, and resolved that no other propositions be enter- 
tained. In accordance with the above action the following advertisement was inserted 
in the daily papers of the city: 

‘* With a view of getting the best terms upon which a new series of Geographies can be 
introduced into the Public Schools, notice is hereby given that sealed propositions will be 
received by the undersigned, at the Superintendent’s office, until the 5th of December 
next, at. noon, stating the price and terms upon which any series of Geographies will be 
introduced into the schools ; also stating the regular retail price at which the books will 
be sold at the bookstores after the first introduction has been made. 

V. F. Wurrmorg, N. L. Braver, G. H. Newrert, Henry Wray, Jr., H. M. Puan. 


In answer to the above advertisement, sealed propositions were received from eight of 
the leading school-book publishers. 

These propositions having been received, the committee proceeded to examine the sev- 
eral series of Geographies submitted for inspection and introduction. In the performance 
of this part of their duty they called to their aid three of the ablest practical educators of 
the city, and together with them they examined the series submitted book by book and page 
by page, with critical care, giving to the subject about four weeks of continuous labor. 

The Books were examined as to their merits in Press- Work, Style, General Information, Class- 
ification, Maps, Illustrations, Method, Statistical Tables, Arrangement of Questions and 
Answers, and Vocabulary. All the books sub mitted were found to contain many valuable fea- 
tures and many praiseworthy characteristics. The Series, however, that in all respects most 
largely met the requirements of our schools, both as to merit and price, was the one published by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., and known as ‘“‘ Swinton’s Geographies,” and which your com- 
mittee have adopted for use in the Public Schools of Rochester, the same to be introduced at 
the commencement of the next Fall Term, September, 1877, at the following prices: 

aimee “29 Course, 


Flor Exchange, ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ é . ‘ 45 75 
For Introduction, . . ° ‘ ° ° 60 iy 00 
After Introduction, . ‘ . .90 1.50 


Respectfully St submitted, 
V. F. Wuitmore, Henry Wray, Jr., G. H. Newer, H. M. PLant, N.L. Braver. 
Commissioner Flynn moved that the fi be received, filed and published, which 
was adopted by a three-fourths vote of the entire Board—tr2 to 4. 





*.* Correspondence with reference to the examination or introdution of Swinton’s Gee- 
graphics is respectfully solicited. Sample Pages wil/ be sent on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
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Miss LELIA E. PATRIDGE, 


A Graduate of the Farmingham (Mass.) State Normal School, and of Dr. Dio Lewis’s Physical Institute, Boston, Mass., is 
prepared to enter the field as an Instructor in 


Hfocution and Physical Gulture at [eachers’ [nstitutes, 


ALSO, AS 


Lecturer and Reader at Evening Entertainments. 
1 OSES SOS Stach 

Subjects of Lectures.—t1. “WE GIRLS’—A PROTEST. 2. “AT THE GREAT MILESTONE’’—A 
CENTENNIAL LECTURE, 3. “*THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE.” 

Readings.—1. ‘‘' THE COMEDY AND TRAGEDY OF BRET HARTE,” consisting of critical readings 
from that Author, 2. ‘*‘AN EVENING WITH THE AUTOCRAT,” comprising criticisms upon the 
writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Illustrated by selected readings. 3. ‘‘ MISCELLANEOUS SELEC- 

, TIONS,’ in Prose and Verse. 
4@-Miss Parrivce was, for six years, instructor in Elocution and Physical Culture at the Philadelphia Normal School, 


For Terms as Institute Instructor or Reader, address 


Miss L. E. Patridge, 
44th & Haverford Sts., West Phila. 
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AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN ; ScHOOLS—TEACHERS. 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL, ae 


At 44 E. 43d St., near Madison Ave., SCHOOL OFFICERS and others interested in 
New York securing the services of teachers will find on our 
Ne be 


Will Re-Open Tuesday, October 2d, 1877. REGISTER OF APPLICATIONS, 


Miss E. M. COE, Principal. names of expertenced teachers qualified for p« sitions 
in all GRADES of schools. No charge for assistance 
rendered persons applying to the Bureau for teachers. 

Good teachers wanting positions send for Applica- 


American Kindergarten Material, } tion Form. Inclose stamp for circulars containing 


Beautiful and original. Based upon the Froebel ideas, and | further information, references, etc. Prompt atten- 
adapted to American wants. The best and cheapest ever | tion given to inquiries relative to teachers. Address, 
made, Directions for use with each box. Send for catalogue. | 


| OGCENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
“4 HARRISBURG, PA. 








Pronounced, by all who know of it, the most perfect and 
satisfactory method for teaching children ever used. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY. TUITION FREE. ; 
aren and Mesatuneyg A Cramcar Conse’ Fares | “m= Silicate Book Slates 


and GERMAN; ENGLISH LITERATURE; INTERNATIONAL and 


CUNSTITUTIONAL LAw; PsycHoLoGy and CyristiaAn Evt- : d a FOR SLATE 0B LEAD PENCIL, 


ee, & Adopted and extensively USED 
Rev. JOHN M. LEVITT, D. D., President, - | || for the last Six Years by the 
BerHLEHEM, PENNA. 5 Sy) |) Boards of Education 
ms of New York, Philadelphia and 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. - many Cities, Towns and Schools. 
Established in 1837. i | ae at Leading Book Stores and Stationers 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted fi ! im keep them x ( Staple.) 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehes, j “i eS, i N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire | 4 Bi 53 i 191 Fulton St., cor, Church. 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. } : a | 3-12] Catalogue free. Sample to Teachers. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin, 








WARREN’sS 


INSTITUTE SONGS PEERLESS LiQuip SLATING, 


Prepared Expressly for Teachers’ Institut 
and Schools, apie aerentaes BLAC KBOARDS. 


By BE. oO. LPH, ) 
Pref. Vocal Music, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Can be used on Walls, Boards or I aper, and makes 
48 Pages. 64 Pieces of Music. la Dead Black Surface superior to Slate. It will 
This little book, published in the fall of 1876, has been ex- neither Glaze, Scale nor Rub Off, and can be ap- 


tensively used in this and other States. ‘Jt has proved a great plied by the most inexperienced. 
success in the school-room,.” 


Single Copy, (postpaid), 25 Cents. One Quart will cover 50 square feet, giving 
; Soe | Three Coats. 


—— 
INSTIT U" "EB (JLEE BOOK | Blackboard Rubbers, Chalk Crayons, Maps, Charts, 
80 Pages. 61 Pieces of Music, Definitions ; | Globes, &c., at lowest rates. 
Busrelecs, otc. ; CU. C. WARREN. 
Single Copy, 35 Cents. | Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, ana 
InstiTuTEs, Tracners, Deacers, and others, supplied by | General Agent Sterling School Furniture 3. 


8-3 J.is LYTR, Lancaster, Pa, No. 47 N. Ninth Street. Philadelphia. 4-2 


“A GREAT SUCCESS,” 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
ORAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC COMBINED. 
THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 


Combining Oral and Written Exercises in a Natural and Logical 
System of Instruction. 


BY ALBERT N. RAUB. A. M. 


Principal of the Central Pennsylvania State Normal Schoal. 
>- 


BUEMENTARY ARITHME'IG, Oral and Written. 


By ALBERT N. RAUB, A. M. 











‘bY HE publishers have the pleasure of announcing that they will issue about August rst, 1877, the above 
two valuable books, and request that directors and teachers will not decide upon the adoption of any 
Arithmetics for use during the next school year until they have had an opportunity of examining these books 
and comparing them with any others published. The high reputation of the author as a thorough practical 
teacher will secure thema wide examination, and the publishers believe the excellence of the books themselves 
will give them a large circulation. 
The publishers claim that these are the cheapest books in the market, a fact of great importance to School 
Boards and others who have to furnish the supplies for the pupils in our schools. 
They are logical, systematic and natural in their development, and just what active, practical and progres- 
sive teachers want, They give the pupils a thorough knowledge of Arithmetic, and in doing it, consume no 


more time than ts necessary, 
Introduction Prices. 


TERMS: Raub’s Complete Arithmetic, .50; Elementary Arithmetic, .30 


Sample Copies for examination will be sent on receipt of the Introduction Price. 
All Teachers should Examine these, the Latest and Best Arithmetics. 
Catalogues of our Publications will be sent to any address upon application, 


PORTER & COATES. Publishers. 


822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE CLIMAX 


Black-Board Eraseyr, 





GET THE BEST. 


Patented June 10, 1576. 


3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto. | A New Erain the Line of Black- 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. | Board Rubbers. 


FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES | 
4 Whole Library in Itself. | an Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, and Durable ; 
Invaluable in any Family, that Wholly Absorbs the Dust of the 
and in any School. Crayon, and is Practically a 


The sale of Webster’s Dictionaries is QO times as great as as ais san nam 
the sales of any other series of Dictionaries. ‘ntiianensinaatiaiiaia 

More than 30,000 copies have been placed in the public 
schools of the United States. 

Recommended by State Superintendents of Schools in 39 
different States. 

Contains ONE-FIFTH more matter than any other, th« 
smaller type giving much more on a page. 

Contains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as many as 
any other Dictionary. 


rT*EACHERS and Pupils will be rejoiced to welcome an in- 

vention that is destined to supersede those clumsy, dusty, 

worthless erasers that have been so long a source of annoyance 
1 the school-room. : 

i Officers will be glad to be able to procure an article 
that so cheap, so tasty and so durable, and which, in every 
respect so perfectly meets the requirements of the school-room 

bed 4 to every student of the English Language.” 
—M. R. Warts, Chief Justice United States. THE CLIMAX ERASER 

* Orrice or tHe Pustic Prinrer, 
* “WasHINGTON, June 14, 1877 

**I do not know why Webster should not be regarded as au- from the prominent educators of the day. 
thority in the Government Printing Office, as everywhere : 
else.”"—Joun D. Derress, Government Printer. | will be convinced, by single trial, of the superiority of 

In 1873 the Congressional Printer stated: ‘“ Webster’s Dic- | this Erase er any other in the market. 
tionary is the standard authority in this office, and has been for <a ve Teachers and Superinte nts an opportunity 
the last four years.’’ ‘ 


Has received universal and unqualified commendation 


testing its merits,a sample wi t iny aucress on 
, fae : eipt of IS cents. 
Is it not rightly claimed that Wrxasrer is 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD? | V-G. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 
Published by G, $ 6, MERRIAM, Springficld, Mass, CORRY, PENNA. 
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New FEATURES! BETTER METHOps:! 





1. APPLETON’S READERS. By Wy. T. Harris, Supt. of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; MARK BaILey, 
Professor of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready October 1st.) 


2. NEW AMERICAN SISTORY. For Schools. By G. P. QUACKEN- 


Bos, LL. D. Incomparably superior. 


THE MODEL COrFPY- Beors. In six numbers. 


A great Improvement. (eady September ist.) 


With sliding copies. 


Soo to A. D 


SYNOPSIS OF GENERAL HISTORY. From B.C. ! A. D. 
A. M., M. D. 


1877. Outlined in Diagrams and ‘Tables. By 
(Ready September 1st.) 
ERUSI’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING COURSES. 


SAMUEL WILLARD, 


Textile Designs. By CHARLEs KasTNER, Director of the Lowell Course of Indus- 
trial Art, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Outline and Relief Designs. 3y E. C, CLraves, Professor of Drawing and De- 
signing, Cornell University. ' 


Mechanical Drawing. 3y FRANK B. Morse, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Illustrated Lessons in Our Language. Price, 55 cents. 

Illustrated School History of the World. Price, $1.50. 

Krusi’s Architectural Drawing. 9 books. Each, 50 cents, 

Primer History of Geography—Classical Geography—Philology. Each, 50 cents. 
Inventional Geometry. By Wm. G. Spencer. Price, 50 cents. 

Petites Causeries; or Elementary English and French Conversations. Price, $1.25. 


Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and Price-l 
Teachers will oblige by sending us their post-office addresses, for ) 


} D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 BROADWAY, New York. 


lists, forwarded upon application. 


‘future announcements. 
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Fire Friend! 


FOR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Slow Combustion. Pure Heat. 
Economy in Fuel. 





\ E have made this Stove on the principle 
of burning coal slowly, by having a 


comparatively large body of itin the stove, and im 


admitting just enough draft to keep it alive and 
allow it to be in that state, moderately heating 
the stove and throwing off a soft, healthy heat. 
This stove will consume less coal, give a 
better and a more healthy heat, and require 
less attention than any other stove made. 
Nearly all the Heating Stoves on the market 
are made to burn rapidly, heating the iron very 
hot with strong draft, and conveying a large 
percentage of heat out ofthe chimney. The 
usual way to regulate the draft is by the use of 
damper or means of admitting cold air above 
the fire, at the same time that it checks the 
fire, cools offthe stove; the cold air rushing 
in above the fire takes the heat with it out 
of the flue and is lost. To regulate the 
FIRE FRIEND simply close up tight below, 
which will stop the coal from burning rap- 
idly, and let it lie in a dormant state, re- 
tain all the heat in the stove to be thrown 
off in the room moderately as desired. 

This also leaves a free passage for gas and 
smoke to escape out of the flue, without risk of 
escaping into the room. 

For School-Houses, Churches, Halls, Bar- 
Rooms, or large rooms or shops, it is superior 
to anything in the market. Made very strong 
and heavy, and well-finished and fitted, it can- 
not fail to give perfect satisfaction. 

For Soft or Bituminous Coal, we have tested 
it with Clearfield County coal, and find it burns 
more satisfactorily than any other stove in the 
market, have no difficulty whatever to keep fire 
over night, and the arrangement of cylinder and 
grate has a tendency to burn the coal around 
the cylinder heating it readily,rather 
than up through the centre as is the 
case with the common Egg Stove 
used for soft coal. Having a tight 
well-fitted Base, calculated to use an 
ash-pan, it is a clean ahd handsome 
stove. Send for Price List. 


Manufactured by 


Raymond & Campbell, 
MIDDLETOWN, PA. 
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REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS. | 


—+ 





——2099¢ oo — 
H. W. ELLSWORTH, Author of the celebrated ELLSWORTH SYSTEM OF 
PENMANSHIP and BOOK-KEEPING, has the pleasure of 
ANNOUNCING AN 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES 


—OF— 


Writing Books in Reversible Form, 


IN FIVE NUMBERS. 


Graded according to the NEW COURSE OF STUDY prescribed for the NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS, and embodying the fruit of his experience as 


TEAGHER AND AUTHOR OF PENMANSHIP FOR THE PAST SIXTEEN YEARS. 
Please order the ‘REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS” from 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY; 
NEW YORK, General Trade Agents. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Announcements. 


NOW READY: An improved edition of — ' 
How to Teach; A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction; Em- 


bracing the subjects usually pursued in Primary, /ntermediate, ( Grammar and High 
Schools ; also, Suggestions relative to Discipline and School Management. For the use 
of Teachers. By HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., City Supt. Publi lic Instruction, New 
York; and THOMAS F. HARRISON and N. A. CALKINS, Assistants. 12mo., 
cloth, 276 pp. Sample copy for examination, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


NEARLY READY: 
Bartholomew’s Caesar. Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. 
K. BARTHOLOMEW, A. M., Author of Latin Grammar and Latin Gradual. 
The seven books complete. Vocabulary, double-page Map of Gaul and smaller sketch- 
maps. One volume, 12mo., cloth, 400 pages. Price: ‘‘ Introduction,” 75¢ts. ‘* Ex- 
change,’’ 55cts. ‘‘ Sample copy,’’ 75¢ts. 


NEARLY READY: 
Thatheimer’s General History. Outlines of the World s History. Care- 
Sully condensed from Thalheimer’s ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL and MODERN //istortes. 
By M. £. THALHEIMER, M. D., formerly teacher of History in Packer Collegiate 
Institute. Numerous Illustrations. I12mo., cloth, 340 pp. Price: ** Introduction,”’ 
$1.00., ‘* Hxchange,’’ 7¢5. ‘‘ Sample Copy,’’ $1.00. 











VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 
121 WALNUT STREET, CINCINNATI. 21 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Successors to WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 
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[IN PRESS] 


‘A Beautiful Union of Mental and Written Exercises, and of the 
Science and Practice of Arithmetic.” 


The Newest—The Best—The Cheapest 





WILL BE OUT IN JULY. 





yRooxs’s Norman Union ARritaMeric. 
A New Course of Arithmetic. 


COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


IN WHICH MENTAL AND WRITTEN EXERCISES ARE COMBINED SO NATURALL Y, 
LOGICALLY, AND COMPLETELY AS TO DEVELOP THE STUDY 
ASA RATIONAL GROWTH. 


HE simple, thorough, and clear development of the principles of Arithmetic, the 

fresh,practical and comprehensive exposition of actual business practice,the uni- 

form harmony and precision of definitions, rules, principles and methods, and the 

easy gradation of new examples and real business problems with many new topics, 
combine to make this a perfect school course in Arithmetic. 


It introduces many new and improved treatments of topics, among which are 
Fractions, Actual Bills and Accounts, Notes on Money, Weights and Measures, 
Practical Measurements for Farmers and Mechanics, being short and useful calcu- 
lations of every kind for the farm and workshop, Percentage, Trade Discounts, In- 
comes from Investments in Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages and Ground Rents, Promis- 
sory Notes with legal information and forms, Brokerage, Banking, Exchange, home 
and foreign, Mercantile Partnerships, Taxes, Customs, Fire and Life Insurance, 
Building and Loan Associations, &c., &c. 

BEDvVCEHEYDW TERMS FOR INTRO YMDUVUCTTION: 

Ras Teachers and School Boards who prefer this Union System of Arithmetic, are 
consult their own interests by examining BROOKS’S UNION ARITHMETICS, 
before making a choice. ADDRESS, 


SOWER, POTTS & Co., PUBLISHERS. 
530 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A COURSE OF PERMANENT EXCELLENCE. 





Brooks's Standard Series of Arithmetics, 


7 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Ph. D., Prin. and Prof. of Mathematics of Penna. 
State Normal School, and author of Brooks’s Normal Arithmetics, Algebra, 
Geometry, Normal Union Arithmetics, Philosophy of Arithmetic, &c. 

COMPRISING: 
; Int. Ex, | INT. Ex, 
1. Brooks’s Primary, - 15 12 )|3. Brooks’ New Mental, 25 18 
2. Brooks’s Elementary, 30 25 | 4. Brooks’s New Written, 60 465 
Brooks’s Algebra, - - 84 63 | Brooks’s Geom. & Trig., 84 63 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 85 63. 

Brooks’s New Written Arithmetic, containing many valuable improvements 
in new examples, new treatments, new topics and much that is fresh and new from the actual 
calculations and business of Farmers, Mechanics, Contractors and Merchants, &c., with the 
latest approved features and methods is anhounced to be out in July as a companion book to 
Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic. 


No effort has been spared to make this the Best Practical, School and Business Arith- 
metic offered for introduction, 


PRICE FOR INTRODUCTION AND EXAMINATION, 60; EXCHANGE, 49. 





LETTERS AND LITERATURE. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. (Int. 67 c.) The first book to give an ele- 
vated educational character to this much neglected, but most important subject. Every 
teacher who studies this gets a better certificate. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature, (Int. 40 c.) Cannot be taught with- 
out creating great enthusiasm in the school and community. Either of these books will im- 
prove the school and popularize the teacher. 


Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. (Int. 30c.) Invaluable to first classes 
in reading. 





ORTHOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


Int. Ex. Int. Ex, 

Raub’s Primary Speller, « 495 12) Fewsmith’s Elementary Gram. .30. 22 

Raub’s Normal Speller, . . .25 .18)| Fewsmith’s English Grammar, .43 .32 
Teaches Pronunciation and Spelling. Simple and Scholarly, Full and Practical. 


{ae Repuced Prices. School Boards, Teachers and Principals of Private Schools contem- 
plating new studies or changes in text-books for the next school year, will find it to their 
interest to communicate with us. ADDRESS, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 
NO. 530 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FibiPPROVEDS 
Jehoof and (Solfege 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOJTJ & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Cutter’s Physiologies. Wickersham’s Works. 


REVISED EDITION. Methods of Instruction ; or, THAT Part 

First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Phy-| 0F T#® Purosorny or Epucation wxicn Treats oF THE 

SIOLOGY, AND Hycienz, HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE. ‘By NATURE OF THE SEVERAL BRANCHES OF KNOWLEDGE, AND 

CALVIN Currer, M.D. With 164 Illustrations. 12mo. 196] THF Mertnop or TracnwiInG Tuem. By Prof. J. P. Wick- 
pp., half roan, 80 cents. | ERSHAM, r2mo., cloth, $1.75. 2. 

Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, | School Economy. A Treatise on the Prepara- 

PHYSIOLOGY, AND HyGienz, HUMAN AND COMPARATIV!I tion, Organization 43 Qo Government, and Authori- 


With Questions, Diagrams, and Illustrations for Analytical ties of Schools. By J. P. WickeRSHAM. i12mo., cloth, $1.50. 


Study and Unific Topical Review. By Carvin Currex, M ’ 
D. With 186 Illustrations, 12mo., 309 pp. half roan, $1.35. | Seltenlia $ Etymology. 
New Analytic Anatomy, Ph ysiology, Outlines of Etymology. By S. S. HaLpe- 
nee ope ee rae ag wor a OP Witt A ti eens MAN, author of ‘* Analytical Orthography,”’ ‘* Elements of 
iagrams, anc ustrations for Analytic Study and Synthetic} |, yonunciation.”* ete. 0., fine cic fn 
Review. By Carvin Cutter, M. UV. With 230 Illustrations. | tin Promenciation, ‘ou tamo., fine cloth. s.00. 


12mo., 338 pp., half roan, $1.50. Samson’s Art Criticism. 


«* Accompanied by a Series of Charts. 
’ ; Elements of Art Criticism. Comprising a 
Chauvenet § Mathematics. | ‘Treatise on the Principles of Man’s Nature as Addressed by 


Elements of Geometry. With Appendices,| Art._ Together with a Historic Survey of the Methods of 
Art Execution. By Prof. G. W. Samson. Illustrated. 8vo., 


containing a Copious Collection of Exercises for the Student, . -] : ’. 
and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. By Prof. Wit- cloth extra, $3.15. Adridged Edition. 12mo., cloth, $1.60. 
LIAM CHAUVENET. Large r2mo., cloth, $ 75 , : 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. | Atwater’s Logic. 
New and Revised Edition. by Prof. Witt1am Cuavuvenet.| Manual of Elementary Logic. Designed 
8vo., sheep, $1.60. : especially for the use of Teachers and Learners. By Prof, 
A Treatise on the Method of Least) L.H. Arwarsr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Squares; or THE Apecication Or tHE THEORY OF PROBA- ‘ ° 
BILITIZS IN THE COMBINATIONS OF OBSERVATIONS. By Long Ss Primary Grammar. 
WiLviaM CHAUVENET. 8vo., cloth, $1.60. an P - 
‘ . . First Lessons in Grammar. An Easy 
Sanford s Arithmetics. Method for Beginners. By Harrier S Lone.  16mo., 


An Analytical Series of Arithmetics,| "25° 
compininG Menrat AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC IN EACH Hachette’s Educational Series. 


Book. By Prof. S. P. Sanrorp, Mercer University, Geor- . : 
gia. First Lessons, Illustrated, 27 cents; /ntermediate, 45| For the Complete Study of the French 


cents ; Common School, 80 cents ; Higher, $1.25 LanGcuaGe. Descriptive List Furnished on application to J. 


Walker’s Science of Wealth. termes 
» . . + . € ’ 
A Manual of Political Economy. Em- Brachet’s French Grammar. 
bracing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Finance. Con Yiaed > . > > _—_ 
densed and Arranged for Popular Reading and Use as: Git ng the Latest ite sults of Modern 
Text-Book. By Amasa Wacxar, L.L. D. Students’ -d?- fone ae P sy AuGusTE Bra¢ om a 12mo,, Cloth, $1.25. 
tion. 12mo., cloth extra, $1.50 tlementary Edition. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 


Leeds’ United States History. Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
A History of the United States of Amer- A Text-Book for the Practical Study of 


1cA. Including some Important Facts mostly omitted in th rHe GexmMaNn LanGuaGe. By Prof. J. Apotex Scumirz, 
Smaller History Designed for General Reading and for A. M. and Hermann J, Scumitrz. 12mo.,halt roan, $1.35. 


Academies. By Jostan W. Lezps. 12mo., extra cloth, $1.75. 
French and German Dictionaries. 


Derry’s United States Histor 
y: Contanseau’s Practical Dictionary of 


A History of the Unite a States for rHE FRENCH AND Enotrem LancuaGes Crown 8vo, cloth 
ScHoots AND AcApemigs. By Josepu T, Derry, Profes $2.50. Pocket Edition, cloth, -1.5 c 
sor of Ancient Languages in Academy of Richmond College, ° . . er > 
Augusta, Georgia. With numerous Illustrations 12mo., Longma ws Poe ket Die tionary of the 
half roan, $1.35. GERMAN AND EnG.iisH LANGUAGES. 18mo, cloth, $1.50. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto ere « Illustrated and Unabridged. Romesh Elementary Dictionary. i2mo., half 
Library sheep, $10.0 i 

Smee Universal and Critical) Dictionary. Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo., half roan 
Library sheep, #4.2s. , 

Comprehensive Dictionary. Lilustrated. 12mo., Pocket Dictionary. lilustrated. 24mo., cloth, 63 
half roan, $1.7 cents; roan, flexible, 85 cents; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


Academic Dictiowary. Crown 8vo., half roan, $1.00. | §1.« 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, makes the above-named books, 
in the opinion of our most distinguished educators, the most complete as well as by far the cheapest dictionaries of our language. 








&@ A Descriptive Catalogue of Educational works mailed on application. Liberal Rates for Examination 
and Introduction. Address the publishers. 
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COWPERTHWAIT ¢ V0., Philadelphia, 


INVITE eee TO THE FOLLOWING 


New Epitions, New Booxs, ano Repuceo Prices. 
MONROE'S READERS. | WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 





Introd. Exch: 
Monroe's First Steps in Spelling, $0.15 $0.17 
Monroe's Practical Speller, . . : 16 


Monroe's First Reader, . . . , 13 
Monroe's Second Reader,. . : i .22 
Monroe's Third Reader, ; 3 oT 
Monroe's Fourth Reader, . : : .38 
Monroe's Fifth Reader, . .. . .56 
Monroe's Sixth Reader, . . . . ; .68 


Monroe’s Primer, . .08 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Ed. ) ‘30 .22 


HIS SERIES, repared by “Prof. Lewis B. Moxror, 
Dean of Boston Unr versity School of Oratory, contains 


many original and valuable features, 


The thorough and enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, 
Cle ‘Teymen, Public Speakers aad Readers, have eminently 
qualified him for the task he has so thoroughiy performed. 


The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third 


and F ifth Readers form an Abridged Course, eculiarly 
ipted to the wants of ungraded schools im the smaller tow: 


Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 

A work on Physical and Vocal Training, for the use of 
Schools and for Yrivate Instruction, No teacher, pupil, 
or Public Speaker can afford to be without this little 
manual. Introduction Price, 60 cts 


Monroe’s Reading C Charts. 


40 Nos., per set. 


Introd. Exch. 


$0.45 .34 
108 «8&1 
1.43 .85 


Warren's Primary Geography 
Warren's Common School Geography, 
Warren's Physical Geography, 


Warren's Brief Course, Penna. Edition 1.00 .75 


Special Editions for Pennsylvania Schools, 
tee SERIES has just been thoroughly and carefully 


revised, and is now printed from an er or new set 
of Electrotype plates, with new maps a istrations. 

It gives full accounts of all the re 
changes in boundaries, and ee nts a complete Course 
adapted to grades of schools, formin most compact and 
Economical Series, published. 


t discoveries and 


Warren's Brief Course in Geography is a nev 
intended as a Shorter Course for those who hav 
for a more extended study of the subje 

The Brief Course and the Physical form a popular 
Two-Book Series. 

Warren’s Geographies were t 
Physical Ceogsepny in the publi 
to make it the basis of all Geograp! al t aching 
upon the subject a philosophic al arra ment of dependent 
topics, and thus to Tift 1) the science ve a lifel summary 
of isolated facts. 


4@-THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is 
fully demonstrated by the fact that all the more re- 
cent Geographies have adopted some of their import- 
ant features; and, also, by their long continued use, 
and re-adoption as fast as revised in nearly all the 
leading Cities in the Country. 


first to Poputaciae 
schools of this country, 
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THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC CURVED-BACK DESK. 





With | 
Curved Solid 
Back | 
and 
# Folding Seat. 


_ 


Used 


Exclusively 
for 
Seven Years 
in 
Philadelphia 
Schools. 





Adjustable 
Foot 
Rest. 


Noiseless 


Hinge. 


Beauty 
and 


Durability. 


Reduced 


Price. 





THE KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE C0. 


(Successors to J. A. BANCROFT & CO.) 
No. 512 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


| 

















Interesting to PENNSYLVANIA Educators. 
NEW AND NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


Rtobinson’s Shorter. Course in Arithmetic, 


. By D. W. FISH, A. M. 
HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, Ora¢ (Mental) and Written, in 


all its various grades and applications, is here treated fully and practically, in two comprehensive 
and well graded books—both substantially bound in cloth. 
THE FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. Ap easy and progressive work, in which oral and written 
* exercises are thoroughly and practically united. Cloth, Numerous illustrations. 168 pages. Price, 
by mail, 45 cents. 3 
THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. A comprehensive Manual on the inductive method, embody- 
* ing every form of illustration and exercise, both oral and written, necessary for class use. Cloth, with 
numerous appropriate designs, and 508 pages. Price, by mail, $1.25. 
THE SAME, BOUND IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. Cloth. Price, by Mail zyocents.| PART II. Cloth, Price, by Mail 7o cents, 
*.* This series has met with great success in all parts of the country, but nowhere has it been so marked 
}as in Pennsylvania. The Committee appointed by the Superintendent of York County to examine and re- 
commend a uniform series, agreed upon Robinson’s Shorter Course; and the late Committee of Directors of 
Northumberland appointed for a similar purpose, also recommended their exclusive use in the schools of 
that county. They have been introduced into and are now exclusively used in the public schools of 
Easton, Williamsport, and many other important towns in the State, and in the Mansfield and Blooms- 
burg Normal Schools. Of the large cities elsewhere they have been- introduced into St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc. 


From W,W.COTTINGHAM, Supt. Public Schools, Easton, Pa., Fune rst, 1876. 

“ Roprnson’s AnttmMmetics (Shorter Course), by D. W. Fish, were adopted one year ago, and since then have been used ex 
clusively as text-books on the subject of Arithmetic in the schogls of Easton. The examination of the schools now in progress 
exhibits as one of the prominent effects of the year’s scholastic work an unusual impetus in the study of Arithmetic. The pr 
gress evinced by the pupils in this branch of study is decided, and in many respects in advance of that of former years. 

“* The results attending the use of this Series are gratifying, and fully verify the wisdom of the Board in introducing it into 


+ our schools.” 

a From SAMUEL TRANSEAU, Suft. City Schools, Williamsport, Pa., February rath, 1877. 

“¢Rostnson’s SHorter Course tn ARITHMETIC is the best, as regards its entire contents, definitions, problems, tables and 
explanations; with which I am acquainted, The two bcoks will give the pupil a better knowledge of the science of numbers than 
he now can obtain from the five books we are using. The series was adopted by the Board of Directors last summer, and after 
being used in our schools for over five months I take pleasure in saying that they have given entire satisfaction. Theyare ¢v- 
inently practical, and the combination of the oral and written exercises is to the pupil and teacher a great saving of time.” 

‘ * From EDWARD J. GRAY, Pres. Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., Yune roth, 1876. 

“ We have used Ropinson’s SHortTeR Course of Arithmetics, by Fisn, in this institution during the past year. It has given 

entire satisfaction, and we can heartily recommend it.”’ 


For fuller testimonials, and list of places where they have been introduced in Pennsylvania, please send 
for our special circular 


SWINTON'’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
SERIES COMPLETE IN TWo BOOKS. 


“L.—ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Designed as a Class-Book for Primary and In- | 
termediate Grades and as a complete Shorter Course. 138 pages 8vo. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. § 
II.—COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Physical, Industrial and Political ; with aSpecial 9 
Geography for each State in the Union. Designed as a Class-Book for Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades, 141 pages 4to. Price by mail, postage paid, $1.60. 
They have just been introduced, for exclusive use, in the Public Schools of Lancaster, Pa., receiving 
«the unparalleled endorsement of a unanimous Board of 32 Directors. The Text-Book Committee said in their 
report; “In the judgment of the Committee, Swinton’s Geography is vastly superior to any other with | 
which it is acquainted.” The Elementary Geography has just been adopted for use in Bethlehem. 
The make-up is admirable, and the clear, open type is a pleasuretoread. The pictorial illustrations have a novelty and beauty 
«that are refi ing in the desert of regulation pictures which have held much too long. Any one of these will suggest its story 


to a well-informed teacher, aside from being aneducator as a work of art, The maps are well engraved, clear y printed and 
with their profusion, their new system for finding exact latitude and longitude, and their minuteness in connection with State 
g phy, they will be found of permanent value —Pennsylvania School Fournal, 

The work before us is composed in a spirit of “ rational eclecticism,” and embodies what is best in the modern methods of 
geographical teaching. ‘The execution of the work, in its form, typogra bys illustrations, maps, etc., is excellent. It is, indee 
une-of the most attractive and original, and will prove, no doubt, one of the most useful books on the subject that has ever becn 

; published.—Pre/, Epwarp Brooxs, LL.D., Prin. State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., in Normal Monthly, Seft., 1875. 
Of the large cities that have etepsed Swinton’s Geographies, we may mention WASHINGTON, D. 
Cc ROCHESTER, N. Y., TROY, N. Y., BROOKLYN,N. Y., NEW YORK CITY, AUGUSTA, Me., 








: CHARLESTON, s. . LANCASTER, Pa., MACON, Ga., in round numbers, they have been adopted in more 


than ONE THOUSAND CITIES AND TOWNS in all parts ofthe country, and have, with MARKED PRE- 
FERENCE, been made the basis of PROFESSIONAL TRAININGin the LEADING NORMAL SCHOOLS 


of the United States. 
#® Full Descriptive Circulars, and Specimen Pages of both Series, will be sent by mailon application; 
and thé most liberal terms will be madé for Introduction and Exchange. Address 
Ivison, Taylor, Blakeman & Co., 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Or any of their Agents as may be convenient. 
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Prices Reduced.—Cheapest Collection of Songs and Hymns in America. 





The Pennsylvania Song Collection contains 114 Favorite Songs and ‘Hymns, many of which are among the 

ry best in the language. Nothing has been used merely to fill a page, and everything is complete on its own page. 112 
Royal Octavo Pages. One Copy, 30 Cents! Per Dozen, $3.00. The Words, 10 Cents. Hon. B G. 
Norrurop, says of it: “I have examined The Pennsylvania Song Collection with special interest, having carefully looked 
through every page. It contains a choice collection of songs for the School and the Home. It cert: ainly ought to be used in 
every school of Pennsylvania, and merits a wide circulation in other States. The spare spaces on eat h page are filled with lit- 
erary gems, chiefly relating to music, to the culture of the voice, of the emotions and moral nature. It is an admirable book.” 


Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





hacia ~ Qitafe Normal School, 
“Ten-Jimes-Jen” Series % | L) 


Edinboro, Penna. 


|HE ATTENTION OF SCH( JOL OFFICERS is called 

e to the fact that this institution Is now a strictly profes- 

Y sional school for teachers, Among its appliances for 
orofessional instruction are ; 


| £. A Well Graded School of Practice, with 
| Two Hundred Pupils from six to sixteen years of age—in which 
student teachers receive training in the Art of Teaching. 

| 2. A Large Collection of Apparatus for Illus- 
trating the Subjects Taught in the School of Practice. This 


Standard Selections. | collection embraces al! articles usually named on deaiers’ 


lists, and many others, and is designed to familiarize student 


‘ | teachers with the use of apparatus, 
Blank Receipt Books, | 3. A Professional Library. But few teachers can 

For the convenience of County Superintendents and others | name a score of works upon their profession. In this Library 
who receive subscriptions to Zhe Fournal, we have prepared a | are several-hundred volumes upon the subject of teaching. 
small blank receipt book which will, we think, be found of use | 4, Cabinets of Ty pical Specimens for ilustrat- 
both as a record of subscriptions ordered, and when and where | jing the Natural Sciences. These c ctions are not large, but 
taken. Superintendents haveattimes ordered Zhe Fournadbe- | for the purpose of Instruction have great value 
fore receiving the price from the subscriber—paying for same at City and County Superintendents, School Directors and 
the time when ordered—and from one cause or another have | Teachers, College Presidents and Professors, and all persons 
been unable to collect the money due, until as months passed, | interested in the advancement ofeducation are invited to write 
and perhaps a year or more, they have put it to their oss ac- | for information and to visit us. 
count,and said no more about it. We prefer to assnme such loss | @ Any experienced teacher can have the free use of our 
ourselves, rather than have it borne by our friends, Cash is | Libraries and Collections during his sthool vacations. 


better than credit, and with cash payment of subscriptions— For circulars address, 


these receipts as vouchers to the subscribers, checked also by | : 
the stubs that remain in the book—we hope to prevent any loss J.A. COOPER, Edinboro, Pa. 
to patron or friend, Superintendents who wish these dooks 


— | Instruction in Singing at Institutes 
For INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS. 


| 
| 
Ready Oct. St Sth, 1877. 











Prof. B.C. UNSELD. 


) ROF. UNSELD has hz ad lores experience, and is an excel- 
Bt lent Instructor and Leader in Vocal Music. He has served 
| very acceptably as leader of the nen at several of the largest 
Ausic-b Bade jupplement. Institute Sessions held in the State He has been teacher of 
: | music in connection with T. F. Seward, in the Public Schools 

| of Orange, New Jersey, and more recently Principal of the 

No. 6—1877. Normal Musical Institute of Virginia. He is now employed as 

organist and instructor of the boy choristers, at St. James’ 

—-—_—_—__—_. Church, Lancaster, and, as this engagement leaves him free 

- , during the week, we have made arrangements with him to do 

Our New Music-Page Supplement (No. 6, 1877) which will be | Inctitute work in the department of Music, at the low rate of 
ready October 8th, contains the words and Music of the $3,00 to $5.00 per day (according to size of Institute and 
following favorite Songs sand Hymns, Siyteen in number. evening work done) and expenses, the latter including rail- 


There's Music in the Air. | There is a Happy Land. oan fare and hotel bill. In oe ie lea ane oe cl Me he 
Farewell to the Woods. | Longing for Spring. ae instruction in —e ing the pone gh ca usic 
Robinson Crusoe. | Blue Bells of Scotland. a om - ng seteé ms will also take part as a solo sing 
Sing, Gaily Sing. | The King of Love. ; An ti set ramen rs Sine-setideical ——s 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. | Sun of My Soul. in iStitute that othe a the — sacs os 9" : ongs 
How Gentle God’s Com-/ © Paradise! O Paradise ! f= we ne nO Seene Of te Beene ‘P 4 
mands. The Alpine Horn. vu ede) di is uin ¢ ¢ rdial ha con ~~ - the services of Pro 
Home, Home, Can 1 For- | Deck the Hall with Boughs nseld to Superintendents who wish due attention given to 
get Thee? | of Holly Vocal Music at their approaching sessions—as the e mployment 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly. he many og and a spec et ft , aay theage he ey 
‘ iterest in the singing, where, under the teachers themselves, 
a paar one — ty “Thee ~ ooy + | it would at times lack both spirit and earnestness, 
ristmas lime is Come Again; Kiver, River, Little River ; Unless otherwise directed by the Superintendent, Prof. Un- 
Up the Hills in Early Morn; Father William ; 1 Would Not | seld will use the Penfsylvania Song ( ‘lle tion, which he will 
wa oon —— omy A Light; Follow a Full of Glee ; | furnish to teachers at 25 cents per copy, and the Words (120 
Seentoans — wend By. or py a ty Pa Pn er > | Songs and Hymns as found in the Song Collection, but without 
Ww : Wh, ; | age = ~E-gi ¢ Vaca fon ays ; | the music) at rocents per copy. In this way risk is avoidedin 
. here, or . iend’s . ae aoa vee Rs ar ym 4Y + | ordering a greater number of « opies than will be needed, and 
Niche i and Frienc o 1s Hein Yonder Stal ork or the all members of the Institute can be supplied at almost nominal 
aoe is Coming ; "Jolly Old St. Nicholas; Sweet Hour of | rates with either the Music or Wor is, as they may prefer. Or 
rayer. ae if music still less expensive be desired, he willuse the Annual 
Price of Supplement. Music-Page Supplement to Zhe Yournal (No. 6,1877,) sup- 
= . } i C . chers <z yer « ry 5 -eded. - 
One Copy, 10 cents; Three copies, 25 cents ; Eight copies. | plying it to be — 1er » or per py,a — d. In 
SO cents; Twenty copies, $1,20. These rates include the Publi ,, A The School amen hy nt ee 
oe in all cases. ‘Teachers and others ordering supplies for | the Publishers o te School Fournas EE a= 
Bchool or + ay me me" ed name on or boy piec - of end Stamps for No, 6.—Te oaaas per ethaes wishing 
filling the : d ‘eo desired, to avoid possible mistake in | t, use the New Music Page Supplement, which we have j ust 
illing the order, aress, issued for 1877, will please send two stamps (6 cents) for speci- 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. } men copy. See preceding culumn for Contents of the new No. a 
a ———- .-——--- - —_— 
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Mus LELIA E. PATRIDGE. + 


A Graduate of the Farmingham (Mass.) State Normal School, and of Dr. Dio Lewis’s Physical Institute, Boston, Mass., is 
prepared to enter the field as an Instructor in 


Hifocution and Physical Gulture at [eachers’ [nstitutes, 


ALSO, AS 


Lecturer and Reader at Evening Entertainments. 


Subjects of Lectures.—1. ‘‘WE GIRLS’’—A PROTEST. 3. ‘AT THE GREAT MILESTONE’’—A 
CENTENNIAL LECTURE, 3. “THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE.” 

Readings.—1. “‘ THE COMEDY AND TRAGEDY OF BRET HARTE,” consisting of critical readings 
from that Author. 2. ‘AN EVENING WITH THE AUTOCRAT,” comprising criticisms upon the 
writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Illustrated by selected readings. 3. “ MISCELLANEOUS SELEC- 
TIONS," in Prose and Verse. 

4@ Miss Parrince was, for six years, instructor in Elocution and Physical Culture at the Philadelphia Normal School, 


For Terms as Institute Instructor or Reader, address 


Miss L. E. Patridge, 
44th & Haverford Sts., West Phila. 


INSTITUTES, | SCHOOLS—TEACHERS. 
CHURCHES, OR COMMITTEES | - 


Who may wish to engage a Lecture from ALEXANDER SCHOOL OFF ICERS and others interested in 
CLARK, D. D., (Founder of the Schoolday Magazine, and | securing the services of teachers.will find on our 
author of various works) may address him at Pittsburgh, | 

Pa., at any time. REGISTER OF APPLICATIONS, 


pine’ . oo oatee ll a Sete 5 “- . names of experienced teachers qualified for positions 
NerHERLANDs,” * WHat Micut Have Besn,” etc., etc. in all GRADES of schools. No charge for assistance 
Terms to suit the times. Particulars, testimonials, &c.,on , rendered persons applying to the Bureau for teachers, 
application, Address, : ies. | Good teachers wanting positions send for Applica- 
; Dr. CLARK, tion Form. Inclose stamp for circulars containing 

— No, 198 Fith Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. further information, references, etc. Prompt atten- 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF tion given to inquiries relative to teachers. Address, 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, | CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. = ree HABBRISBURG, PA. 


For clergymen, lawyers, teachers, and all classes of advanced Li 
™ ; Light—Durable. 
students. Two departments. The course in elocution | x Si licate Book aves 
bears upon conversation, voice, action, reading, dramatic reci . 


tation, and oratory. The literary course includes con- | jj "Thi FOB SLATE 0B LEAD PENCIL, 


versation, analysis of language, history, rhetoric, literatur 4 a 
logic, composition, criticism, and oratory. May be pursued | ) Adopted and extensively USED 
together or separately. Chartered 1875. Grants diplomas. : ; for the last Six Years by the 


Send for crtalogue. i 
cee ee". W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., President. | ue) | Boards of Education 


=== <i of New York, Philadelphia and 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. | i ras im many Cities, Towns and Schoo!is. 
Established in 1837. | ieheeeees Leading Book Stores and Stationers 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted | A i im keep them. (Staple.) 
withthe best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, | ; ; mm N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
Sch5bls, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire : 191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 


Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. ! . © 
Liiustrated Catalogue sent Free. . ‘ 3-12] Catalogue free. Sample to Teachers. 
Vanduren & Tift, 102 & 104 B. Second St.,Cin, 


Se WARREN’S 


INSTITUTE songs, PEERLESS LiguiD SLATING, 


Prepared Expressly for T h eae stit t 
. a BLACKBOARDS. 


By EK. O. LYTH, 
Pref. Vocai Music, State Normal Schoel, Millersville, Pa. 
48 Pages. 64 Pieces of Music. 


This little book, published in the fall of 1876, has been ex- 


tensively used in this and otherStates. ‘‘Jt has proved a great plied by the most inexperienced. 
success in the school-room,” 


Single Copy, (postpaid), 25 Cents. One Quart will cover 50 square feet, giving 
bettie Three Coats. 


INSTIT UTE G LEE BOOK. Blackboard Rubbers, Chalk Crayons, Maps, Charts, 


fo P. 6: Pi uae “—— Globes, &c., at lowest rates, 
ages. 61 Pieces o usic, efinitions, ” 
Exercises, etc. Cc. C. WARREN. 
Single Copy, 35 Cents. _ Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, ana 
Instrrutas, Tgacners, Deacexs, and others, supplied by General Agent Sterling School Furniture Co, 


83 J.L. LYTH, Lancaster, Pa. No. 47 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. ,.,. 


























Can be used on Walls, Boards or Paper, and makes 
| a Dead Black Surface superior to Slate. It will 
neither Glaze, Scale nor Rub Off, and can be ap- 
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New FEATURES! BETTER METHOps: 


1. APPLETON’S READERS. By Ws. T. Harris, Supt. of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; Mark BAaILey, 
Professor of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Octoder 1st.) 


2. NEW AMERICAN HISTORY. For Schools. By G. P. Quacken- 


Bos, LL. D. Incomparably superior. 


3. THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. Insix numbers. With sliding copies. 
A great Improvement. (Ready September ist.) 


4. SYNOPSIS OF GENERAL HISTORY. From B.C. 800 to A. D. 
1877. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By SamugL Witiarp, A. M.,M. D. 


(Ready September ist.) 


5. ERUSI’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING COURSES. 
Textile Designs. By Cuartes Kastner, Director of the Lowell Course of Indus- 
trial Art, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Outline and Relief Designs. By B. C. CLeaves, Professor of Drawing and De- 


signing, Cornell University. 


Mechanical Drawing. By Frank B. Morss, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





Illustrated Lessons in Our Language. Price, 55 cents. 
Illustrated School History of the World. Price, $1.50. 
Krusi’s Architectural Drawing. 9 books. Each, 50 cents. 
Primer History of Geography—Classical Geography—Philology. Each, 50 cents. 
Inventional Geometry. By Wm. G. Spencer. Price, 50 cents. 
Petites Causeries; or Elementary English and French Conversations. Price, $1.25. 


Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and Price-lists, forwarded upon application. 
Teachers will oblige by sending us their post-office addresses, for future announcements. 
ADDRESS 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 BROADWAY, New York. 
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Successfully Jested in Thousands of. Schools. 
Revised and Improved by the Addition of New Business Topics. 





I. Brooks’s Standard Normal 
Arithmetics, Algebra and Geometry. 


Postpaid. Int. Ex. Postpaid. Int. Ex. 
1. BROOKS’S PRIMARY - - 21 -15 .12)|3. BROOKS’S NEW MENTAL, - .30 .25 .18 


2. BROOKS’S ELEMENTARY, - .40 .30 .25)4. *BROOKS’S NEW WRITTEN, -.75 .60 .45 


Postpaid. Int. Ex. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, - - - - $1.15 .85 .63 
Postpaid. Int. Ex. | Postpaid, Int. Ex. 
BROOKS'S ALGEBRA, - - - $1.00 .84 .63| BROOKS’S GEOMBTRY &TRIG., - $1.00 .84 .63 


*The New Written contains the Normal Methods of Teaching; its Business Matter and Methods are 
full, fresh and actual. Much of it has never been given before in a school arithmetic, including a very com- 
plete and va'“able article on Building and Loan Associations, containing new and entirely original calcu- 


lations, Insurance Cases, Ground Rents, etc, 


The Newost—The Best—The Cheapest Combined Series. 
II. Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetical Course. 


Postpaid. Int, 








1. Brooks’s Normal Primary Arithmetic, ; 
2. Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic, complete, “424 PP., d 
Brooks’s Normal Union, bound in two parts, each, - 45 .35 28 

The Normal Union Course combines Mental and Written into a more complete union than any other series. 
Its methods are beautiful, its definitions plain and unique, its gradation easy and regular and its extensive 
applications of all kinds of business are obtained direct from Business Houses—Incomes from Investments, 
Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, ete., Promissory Notes, Building and Loan Associations, etc., etc., are all 
invaluable and new. More information is given for the cost than by any other work on Arithmetic. 


ANNOUNCEMENT—READY IN OCTOBER, 


Montgomery’s Normal Union Drawing, Primary Course. 
LETTERS, LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 


I. Westiake’s How to Write Letters, i2mo., 264 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 
Extra Gilt, $1.50. Introduction, 67 cts. 

“ The lack of this kind of composition in our schools is a crying evil, we greet this complete and system- 
atic treatise as one of the most necessary books of instruction.’’—Chicago Times “ We consider it a 
disgrace not to know how to properly write a letter and superscribe it. Any teacher of ordinary intellect 
could certainly learn from this little manual in a very short time how to properly write a letter.”—/. £. 
Four. of Education. 

2. Westiake’s Common School Literature, 16mo., 156 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid 
.60. Introduction, .40. “ It should be incorporated with the system of all our schools, so that every fairly 
intelligent boy and girl may become well acquainted with its contents before leaving school.”’—Prof. N. 
T. Allen, Prin. West Newton Acad., Mass. 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 16mo., 143 pages. By mail, postpaid, .50. Gilt, .75. 
Introduction, .30. “It is filled with the best verses ever written for children, and some of the brightest 
names in literature,’ ’— Boston Post ‘“* It contains the gems of sacred and child’s literature; easy word 
and sentence lessons in composition, and object lessons from pictures and things. The plan is original and 
delightful.” — Four. of Ed., Quebec, Can “* A charming little book.”—Z. Buisson, Pres. French Ed. 
Commission, Philadelphia Exposition. 

Composition Paper. By mail, 20 cts. per Quire. $2.50 per Ream. This paper was expressly 
prepared and ruled for Pupils’ Work, for the Centennial Exposition, for competitive examinations, for 
compositions, etc. Suitable for binding, for Lectures, Sermons, etc. 

Pelion’s Outline Maps. Physical and Political. Per set, Six Maps, $25.00. 





ORTHOG RAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


Int. Int. Ex. 

RAUB’S PRIMARY SPELLER, .... .15 _ FEWSMITH’'S ELEMENTARY GRAM., - = -22 

RAUB'S NORMAL SPELLER, . 25 .18| FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, o fH «oe 
Teaches Pronunciation and Spelling. Simple and Scholarly, Full and Practical. 


b@e REDUCED PRICES. School Boards, teachers and Principals of Private Schools contemplating 
new studies or changes in text-books for the next school year, will find it to their interest to communicate 
with us. Address, 

SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers. 
No. 530 aceemet Street, Philadelphia, 
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REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS. 


——eo}o0e— 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, Author of the celebrated ELLSWORTH SYSTEM OF 
PENMANSHIP and BOOK-KEEPING, has the pleasure of 


ANNOUNCING AN 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES 


—OF— 


Writing Books in Reversible Form, 


IN FIVE NUMBERS. 


Graded according to the NEW COURSE OF STUDY prescribed for the NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS, and embodying the fruit of his experience as 


TEACHER AND AUTHOR OF PENMANSHIP FOR THE PAST SIXTEEN YEARS. 
Please order the ‘REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS” from 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY; 
NEW YORK, General Trade Agents. 


Eclectic Series---New Books! 


on 


THALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, 

Outlines of the World’s History. Carefully condensed from the author’s Ancient and Afedeval and 
Modern Histories. By M. E. THALHEIMER, A. M., formerly teacher of History in Packer Collegiate In- 
stitute. 12mo,, 355 pp-, full cloth. Illustrated. ‘ Introduction” price, $1.00; “‘ Exchange,’’ 75 cents ; 


“Sample Copy,” $1.00. 
Bartholomew’s Caesar. 


Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, A. M., author of Zatin Gram- 
mar and Latin Gradual. The seven books complete. Vocabulary, double-page Map of Gayl, and smaller 
sketch-maps. One volume, 12mo., cloth, 400 pp. “ Introduction” price, 75 cents: “‘ Exchange,” 55 cents ; 
“Sample Copy,” 75 cents. 


Ray’s New Arithmetics. 

These favorite text-books, in their new dress are now ready in a new, revised edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction and in the manner of conducting commercial transactions, and es- 
pecially Business Arithmetic, have been carefully noted, and the new edition will be found fully up to the 


times—the latest, cheapest, and best. 
AN IMPROVED EDITION OF 


Hiow to Teach. 

A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction; embracing the subjects usually pursued in 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High Schools; also, suggestions relative to Discipline and School 
Management. For the use of Teachers. By HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., City Superintendent Public Instruction, 
New York; and THomas F. HARRISON and N. A. CALKINS, Assistants. 12mo., cloth 276 pages. Sam- 
ple copy for examination, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
Venable’s U. S. atistory. 
Venable’s School History of the United States. Greatly improved; new features; new matter. Re- 
vised to date, including the administration of President Hayes to the present time. Teachers and School 
Officers will do well to examine this popular work before selecting a text-book on the subject for their 

classes. “ Introduction” price, 70 cents; ‘* Exchange,” 50 cents ; “Sample copy,” 70 cents, 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 
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J. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 








In Preparation! Nearly Ready. 





Zennsylyvania, 


Size—4 Feet X 6 Feet. 

| ae take pleasure in announcing the early publication of this 
oY Map—for which we have had so many inquiries. It will 
be beautifully colored by counties—will contain every post-office 
in the State, by the latest authorities—will correctly locate all 
the rivers, mountains, railroads, and canals, and will be complete 
in every particular. It will be printed on fine paper, securely 
mounted on strong muslin and on rollers, and will be furnished 


AT THE LOW PRICE OF $6.O0O, NET. 


THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 
Over 20,000 Already in Use. 


THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIG,---ParT |, $ 17 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIC,---ParT Il, 21 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIC,---ParT Ill, - - - .87 
NEW AMERICAN PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC,---Parts Il. & Ill, .50 


LATEST! BEST! CHEAPEST! 


X@-Samplies Mailed for Examination on Receipt of Introduction Price. 














From The New England Journal of Education. 


1. The exercises are simple, progressive, and useful. Part One is a most excellentillustration of these 
points. The questions are such as the child meets in daily life; are given to instruct, and not to amuse or 
puzzle, as is often the case. The book implies the capable teacher and the working pupil. Each supple- 
ments the other. All unnecessary explanations and definitions are omitted, and the pupil is taught rapidity 
and accuracy of calculation by constant practice. ‘Practice, practice, practice,” is the rule of this and other 
parts of the series, and this without the constant perplexities to young children of rules, explanations, etc. 

2. The oral and written exercises throughout, the series furnish valuable mental tests of the pupil’s un- 
derstanding of the work. Great prominence is given in Parts Second and Third to oral and review exercises 
and the oral and purely mental precedes the written exercises and the rule, so that the rule is of necessity the 
outgrowth of the pupil’s understanding rather than his memory. This method we regard as fundamentally 
correct, and establishes the superiority of this series of Arithmetics. The rule follows the development of 
the principle, and the actual work of the examples. A clear apprehension of the method gives rise to an 
easy statement of the “how,” and the “why” precedes the “ how.” Other excellences may be briefly 
stated thus: (1). The definitions and rules are brief and comprehensive; (2). The analysis and illustrations 
are clear and to the point; (3). The examples are those of daily life, and taken from practical business cir- 
cles; (4). The comprehensive character of the work will abridge the time usually unnecessarily devoted to 
an arithmetical course; (5). The work is almost perfect in its typography, paper and press-work. 

We believe these books will meet the wants of thousands of teachers in this country, and the test of 
the school-room will prove their adaptation to the minds of pupils, and their growth in mathematical know- 
ledge. It is a great satisfaction to recommend this valuable series to the teachers of America. We believe 
b wee authors, as well as publishers, have given us models of text-books in this most important department of 
study. 








J.H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Introd. Exch: 
Monroe's First Steps in Spelling, $0.15 $0.17 
Monroe's Practical Speller, . . .16 


Monroe's First Reader, . 
Monroe's Second Reader, . 
Monroe's Third Reader, . . 
Monroe's Fourth Reader,. . 
Monroe's Fifth Reader, . 
Monroe's Sixth Reader, . 


Monroe's Primer, . . . .. . 10 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Ed.) .30 
HIS SERIES, prepared by Prof. Lewis B, Moxror, 
Dean of Boston University School of Oratory, contains 
many original and valuable features. 


The thorough a1.d enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, ‘l'eachers, 
Clergymen, Public Speakers and Readers, have eminently 
qualified him for the task he has 'so thoroughly performed. 


The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third 
and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of ungraded'schools inthe smallertow~ . 


Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 


A work.on Physical and Vocal Training, for the use of 
Schools. and for Private Instruction. No teacher, pupil, 
or Public Speaker can afford to be without this little 
manual. Introduction Price, 60 cts. 


Monroe’s Reading Charts. 


‘ 40 Nos., per set, $6.00. 





| 


| 
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COWPERTHWAIT ¢: C0., Philadelphia, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


New Eoitions, New Books, ano Repuceo Prices. 
MONROE'S READERS. | WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Introd. Exch. 


Warren's Primary Geography, . . $0.45 
Warren's Common School Geography, 1.08 .81 
Warren's Physical Geography, . . 1.13 .85 


Warren's Brief Course, Penna. Edition 1.00 .75 


Special Editions for Pennsylvania Schools. 


: HIS SERIES has just been thoroughly and carefully 
revised, and is now printed from an entirely new set 
of Electrotype plates, with new maps and illustrations, 
It gives full accounts of all the recent discoveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete Course 
adapted to graces of schools, forming the most compact and 
Economical Series, published. 


Warren’s Brief Course in Geography is a new work, 
intended as a Shorter Course for those who have not time 
for a more extended study of the subject. 


The Brief Course and the 
Two-Book Series. 

Warren’s Geographies were the first to Popularize 
Physical Geography in the public schools of this country, 
to make it the basis of all Geographical teaching, to impress 
upon the subject a philosophical arrangement of dependent 
topics, and thus to lift the s ; e a lifeless summary 
of isolated facts. 


Physical form a popular 


4a-THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is 
fully demonstrated by the fact that all the more re- 
cent Geographies have adopted some of their import- 
ant features; and, also, by their long continued use, 
and re-adoption as fast as revised in nearly all the 
leading Cities in the Country. 





THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC CURVED-BACK DESK. 





With i 
Curved Solid 
Back | 
and 
Folding Seat. 


a 


Used 
Exclusively 
for 
Seven Years 
in 
Philadelphia 


Schools. 





i Adjustable 
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| Foot 
Rest. 
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Noiseless 


Hinge. 


Beauty 
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Durability. 


Reduced 
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THE KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE C0. 


(Successors to J. A. BANCROFT & C0.) 
No. 512 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
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Interesting to PENNSYLVANIA Educators. 
NEW AND NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS 














Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


By D. W. FISH, A. M. 
HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, Ora/(Mental) and Written, in 


all its various grades and applications, is here treated fully and practically, in two comprehensive 
and well graded books—both substantially bound in cloth. 

THE FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. An easy and progressive work, in.which oral and written 
exercises are thoroughly and practically united. Cloth, Numerous illustrations. 168 pages. Price, 
by mail, 45 certs. 

THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. A comprehensive Manual on the inductive method, embody- 
ing every form of illustration and exercise, both oral and written, necessary for class use. Cloth, with 
numerous appropriate designs, and 508 pages. Price, by mail, $1.25. 

THE SAME, BOUND IN TWO PARTS. 

PART I. Cloth. Price, by Mail 7o cents.| PART II. Cloth, Price, by Mail 70 cents. 

*,* This series has met with great success in all parts of the country, but nowhere has it been so marked 
as in Pennsylvania, The Committee appointed by the Superintendent of York County to examine and re- 
commend a uniform series, agreed upon Robinson’s Shorter Course; and the late Committee of Directors of 
Northumberland appointed for a similar purpose, also recommended their exclusive use in the schools of 
that county. They have been introduced into and are now exclusively used in the public schools of 
Easton, Williamsport, and many other important towns in the State, and in the Mansfield and Blooms- 
burg Normal Schools. Of the large cities elsewhere they have been introduced into St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc. 

From W,W.COTTINGHAM, Supt. Public Schools, Easton, Pa., Funesst, 187. 

“ Rosmnson’s Arrrnumetics (Shorter Course), by D. W. Fish, were adopted one year ago, and since then have been used ex- 
clusively as text-books on the subject of Arithmetic in the schools of Easton. The examination of the schools now in progress 
exhibits as one of the prominent effects of the year’s scholastic work an unusual impctus in the study of Arithmetic. Fhe pro- 
gress evinced by the pupils in this branch of study is cecided, and in many respects in advance of that of former years, 

“ The results attending the use of this Series are gratifying, and fully verify the wisdom of the Board in introduzing it into 
our schools.” 

From SAMUEL TRANSEAU, Suft. City Schools, Williamsport, Pa., February r2th, 18 r 

*€ Roninson’s SHORTER Course in ArtrHmetic is the best, as regards its entire contents, definitions, are ems, tables and 
explanations, with which Iam acquainted. The two books wil! give the pupil a better knowledge of the science of numbers than 
he now can obtain from the five books we are using. The series was adopted by the Board ot Directors last summer, and after 
being used iv our schools for over five months I take pleasure in saying that they have given entire satisfaction. They are em- 
inentl y practica/, and the combination of the oral and written exercises is to the pupil and teacher a great saving of time." 

From EDWARD J. GRAY, Pres. Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., June roth, 1876. 

“ We have used Rosmnsow’s SuHorter Course of Arithmetics, by Fisn, in this institution during the past year. 't has given 

entire satisfaction, and we can heartily recommend it.” 


For fuller testimonials, and list of places where they have been introduced in Pennsylvania, please send 
for our special circular 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIRKS. 


SERIES COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


I._ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Designed as a Class-Book for Primary and In- 
termediate Grades and as a complete Shorter Course. 138 pages 8vo, Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 


I1.—COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Physical, Industrial and Political ; with aSpecial 
Geography for each State in the Union. Designed as a Class-Book for Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades, 141 pages 4to. Price by mail, postage paid, $1.60. 

They have just been introduced, for exclusive use, in the Public Schools of Lancaster, Pa., receiving 
the unparalleled endorsement of a unanimous Board of 32 Directors. The Text-Book Committee said in their 
report: “In the judgment of the Committee, Swinton’s Geography is vastly superior to any other with 
which it is acquainted.” The Elementary Geography has just been adopted for use in Bethlehem. 

The make-up is admirable, and the clear, open type is a pleasuretoread. The pictorial illustrations have a novelty and beauty 
that are refreshing in the desert of regulation pictures which have held much too long. Any one of these wills t its story 
to a well-informed teacher, aside from being an educator as a work of art. The maps are well engraved, clearly printed, and 
with their profusion, their new system for finding exact latitude and longitude, and their minuteness in connection with State 
geography, they will be found of permanent value —Fexnsy/vania School FYournal, 

The work before us is composed in a spirit of “ rational eclecticism,” and embodies what is best in the modern methods of 
geographical teaching. The execution of the work, in rts form, typogra ny, illustrations, maps, etc., is excellent. It is, indeed, 
one of the most attractive and original, and will prove, no doubt, one of the most useful books on the subject that has ever been 
published.—Prof Evwarp Brooks, LL.D., Prin. State Normal School, Millersvitle, Pa., in Normal Monthly, Sept., 1875. 


te Of the large cities that have adopted Swinton’s 3, ty mS we may mention WASHINGTON, D.C., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., TROY. N. Y.. BROOKLYN, N. Y., NEW YORK CITY, AUGUSTA, Me., 
CHARLESTON, S&S. C., LANCASTER, Pa., MACON, Ga.; in round numbers, they have been adopted in more 
than One Thousand Cities and Towns in all parts of the country, and have, with Marked Preference, been made 
the basis of PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in the LEADING NORMAL SCHOOLS of the United States. 


#,% Full Descriptive Circulars, and Specimen Pages of both Series, will be sent by mail on application ; 
and the most liberal terms will be made for Introduction and Exchange. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
188 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Or any of their Agents as may be convenien’ 
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“The Magazine of Magazines.”—"7)""".. 


») THE MOST EMINENT livin 

Vea ay authors, tuch as Rt. Hon. W. 
Ee 4 EB. Gladstone, Prof. Max Mul- 
r ; ler, Prof. ndall, Dr.'W. B. 
Carpenter, R. A. Proctor, Prof. 
Huxley, Jas. A. Froude, Ed- 
ward A. Freeman, Frances 
Power Cobbe, D. Mackenzie 
Wallace, The Duke of Argyll, 
Mrs. Muloch, William Black, 
Jean Ingelow, Miss Thacke- 
ray, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Geo. 
thew Arnold, Turgynief, Auer- 











bach, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, and many | 


others, are represented in the pages of 


Jan, 1, 1878, Tue Livinc Ace enters upon its 136th vol- 
ume. During the year it will turnish to its readers the produc- 
tions of the foremost authors, above-named and many 
others, embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories by 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific mat” 
ter of the day, from the pens of the Leading Essayists: 
Scientists, Critics, Discoverers,and Editors, rep- 
resenting every department of Knowledge and Progress 

Tue Livinc AGs is a weekly magazine giving more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It pre 
sents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satis- 
factory completeness atiempted by no other publica- 
tion, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tates, Sketches of 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, His- 
torical and Political Information, from the entire body of For- 
eign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


a. og ° 
Ablest Living Writers. 

“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keepabreast 
of the thought of thy age inany department of science or liter- 
ature.”’—BostTon J) vURNAL. 

‘In it we find the best productions of the best writers upon 
ali subjects ready toour hand.”""—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 

“Jes beyond ali question the best compendium of the best 
current literature.”’—NeEw York Eveninc Post, 

‘*4A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertain- 
ment and tnstruction.”—Hon. Rovert C, WIntHRos, 

“* The choicest literature of the day.’’—Nrw York TR1IBUNE- 

st periodical in America,”—T uxo. L.Cuyier, D.D. 
te cheapest. A monthly that comes EVERY WEEK.” 
— Tue Apvance, CHICAGO. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most convenient means 
of keeping abreast with the porgress of thought in all its 
phases. PHILADELPHIA NorTH AMERICAN, 

* The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest 
poetry of the English language, are here gathered together.” 
—Icuinois STATE JOURNAL, 

“With it AaLongt a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
ts important in the literature, history, politics, and science of 
the day.""—Tue Metuopvisr, New York. 

“Jt is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires a thor- 
ough compendium of all that ts admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world.”"—Boston Post. 

Published WErKLyY at $8.00 a year, /ree of postage. Now 
is the time tosubscribe, beginning with the New Year. 


fa3" Extra Offer for 1878.22] 


‘Yo all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis the six 
numbers of 1877, containing the first instalments of a new serial, 
“Erica,” teanslated from the German of Frau von Ingers- 
laben,—the best work of one of the best and brightest authors of 
Germany. A new story by the charming English authoress, 
Miss Thackeray, also appears in the same numbers, 
from advance sheets, with other valuable matter, 


Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literbture. 


“ Possessed of Tue Livinc AGe and one or other of our vi 


acDonald, Mat- | 








vacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find himself 7x 


command of the whole situation.’’— Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 THe Livine AGz and ether one of the American 
$4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a 
year, bots postpaid ; or, for $9.50, THe Livinc AGg and the 
ot. Nicholas, or Appletons’ Fournal. AppreEss 


LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


“Ten-Jimes-Jen” Series, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Dstablished in 1837. 





Superic of Copper and Tin 
with the best tary Hangings, tor Churci 
hools, Fur Factories, Court houses. Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks etc. Fully Warranted, 
llustrated Cutalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tivt, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati 
The Pennsylvania *ong Collection. 
We .tsporo, Pa, Nov. 23, 1877. 
Mr. J. P. McCaskey 
Dear Sir :—Books received. é nd inclosed postal order 
for amount of bill, Will ne about twenty more copies of the 
** Words,” four more of the w and music in paper covers, 
and two copies of the words and music in boards (60 cent edi 
tion), We like the Collect very much, Our students are 
getting almost enthusiast 
its pages, many grand ym 
familiar to me in my earliest boyh¢ 
and | would not part with the memories and associations their 
Strains now conjure up for ; the “wealth of Ind.’’ Surely 
it must have been a worl love to yourself thus to collect into 
one such volumeso many ex] sions of the common heart of 
man in all ages and climes, and, sentimental or not, 1 thank 
you for it as lor a persona! I: 


over it already I recognize too in 
it h were made 


al ulads whi 


by voices long since silent, 


E, Frances. 
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Diamonds, Watches, and Jewelry, 
*SOXOG [VOISHYY ‘sozucag ‘o1¥4Ay-c0ATIS 


This Box and Table, $38. 


he Lancaster School Mottoes. 

Uniontown, Pa, Nov. 23, 1877 
2. J. P. McCasxey. 
—Enclosed you w 
h please send a set of the ** Lancaster School Mottoes 
return of mail. This makes the third set of these mottoes 
have ordered, so you may know that I like them. I toid 
lars of them, and that I would either purchase them 
and take them with me when I left the school, or they 
r them and then they would own them. ‘They 
preferred to buy them, I try to introduce them in this way into 
every school in which Iteach. In one school the directors 
purchased them, but in the others the scholars joined with me, 
and we bought them together 


ery respec 


l find one dollar and ten cents 


Anna B, WILLIAMs. 
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MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS, 
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UNIFORM IN STYLE AND PRICE. 


“* NWowhere else so Much for the Money.” 


100 copies, 
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The meaning of song goes deep.— Carlyle. 
0 Ff Oo 
The annual issues of the Music-Page Supplement have con- 
tributed their share towards the more general introduction of 
singing into the schools of the State. Each of themcontains J 
songs that are popular in the school-room, They are very low 
in price, and there is a steady demand for the several numbers 
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MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 2. 


Fair as the Morning. Columbia, the Gem of the 
The King and the Miller. |Bonnie Charlie. (Ocean, 
That Sweet Story of Old. |What I Love and Hate. 
Swinging 'Neath the Old “ I'll Do My vty oy 

Apple Tree. | Little Birdie in the Tree. 
The Dearest Spot. iChristmas Carol. 

School Songs and Hymns—(Words),—There’s Music 
in the Air; Jerusalem the Golden; Work, for the Night is 
Coming; Silently Falling Snow; Leaf by Leaf the Roses 
Fall; When the Green Leaves Come Again; What is Home 
without a Mother; The Sabre Song; and Safe Withinthe Vail. 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 3. 


Home, Sweet Home. |Baby-Bye, Here’s a Fly. 
olly Old St. Nicholas, | The Fairy Boy. . 
heome to Morning. The Watch on the Rhine, 
Sweet Hour of Prayer Thoughts of Home. 
Nicza: Holy, Holy, Holy !| Shepherd of the Valley. 
Hark, Hark, My Soul! Angelic Songs are Swelling. 
School Songs and Hymns—{Words)—There’s Music 
m the Air; Jerusalem the Golden; Work, for the Night is 
Coming; Silently Falling Snow ; Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall; 
When the Green Leaves Come Again; What is Home with- 
out a Mother? The Sabre Song; Safe Within the Vail; Fair 
as the Morning; When the Mists have Rolled Away; What I 
Love and Hate, John Brown; Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean; Nearer, My God, to Thee; Jewels ; National Hymn; 
Bonnie Charlie; Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree. 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 4. 


Chide Mildly the Erring, |Rain Upon the Roof. 
Weep for the Fallen. Perri Merri Dictum. 
Morning Red. Little Brother. } 
Home of the Soul. |Kind Words can Never Die 
Singing in the Rain. |Christmas All Year Long. 
Star Spangled Banner. |How Can I Leave Thee 
School Songs and Hymns—(Words).—lI'll Do My 
Duty; Baby-Bye, Here’s a Fiy; Home, Sweet Home; All 
the Saints Adore. Thee; Angelic Songs are Swelling; Abide 
With Me; Christmas Carol; Your Mission; The King and the 
Miller ; The Dearest Spot ; Sweet Hour of Prayer ; Welcome 
to Morning; Sweet By-and-By; Fairy Boy ; Shepherd of the 
Valley; Watch on the Rhine; Jolly Old St. Nicholas. 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 5. 


Freedom's Flag. |Christmas Time is Come 
Saviour and Friend. Again : 
Far Away. |Ho, Ho, Vacation Days. 
Meek oad Lewty. |River, River, Little River. 
Father William. |W hen the Mists have Roll- 
dee (Excelsior), ed Away. 
A | Together Again. |Who is He inYonder Stall? 
Where, Oh Where are the Visions of Morning 
Schoo! Songs and Hymns—(Words).—Kind Words Can 
Never Die; Christmas All Year Long; Star Spangled Ban- 
ner; Weep for the Fallen; Singing in the Rain; Rain on the 
Roof; Chide Mildly the Erring; How Can I Leave Thee; 
Morning Red ; Silently Falling Snow; Little Brother, Darling 
Boy ; Home of the Sottl ; Speed Away ; Perri Merri Dictum; 
Nearer, My God, to Thee; and How Gentle God’s Commands 
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Specimen copy, 


Price of Supplement. 

One copy, 1@ cents; Three copies, 25 cents ; Eight copies, 
60 cents ; ‘Twenty copies, 81.20. ‘These rates include post- 
age in all cases, Teachers and others ordering supplies for 
School or Institute use, will please name one or two pieces of 
music in the Supplement desired, to avoid possible mistake.in 
filling the order. Address, 


J.P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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J.H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 





In Preparation! Nearly Ready. 





_Size—4 E’eet X 6 Feet. 





j.¢ take pleasure in announcing the early publication of this 

!%! Map—for which we have h: id so many inquiries. It will 

be beautifully colored by counties—will contain every post-office 

in the State, by the latest authorities—will correctly locate all 
the rivers, mountains, railroads, and canals, and will be complete 

in every particular. It will be printed on fine paper, securely 
mounted on strong muslin and on rollers, and will be furnished 


AT THE LOW PRICE OF $SG OO, NET. 


THE NEW AMERIC. AN ARITHME TICS. 


Over er 20, 000 Already in Use. 





Introduction E - change 
rice. 


THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIG,---ParT |, $l $ 13 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIC,---ParT IL, 21 20 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIC,---ParT fll, - - - 87 «28 
NEW AMERICAN PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC,---ParTs Il. &Ill, .50 40 


LATEST! BEST! CHEAPEST! 


‘%@Samples Mailed for Examination on Receipt of Introduction Price. 


From The New England Journal of Education. 





1. The exercises are simple, progressive, and useful. Part One is a most excellentillustration of these 
points. The questions are such as the child meets in daily life; are given to instr uct, and not to amuse or 
puzzle, as is often the case. The book implies the capable teacher and the working pupil. Each supple- 
ments the other. All unnecessary explanations and definitions are omitted, and the pupi ul is taught rapidity 
and accuracy of calculation by constant practice. ‘ Practice, practice, practice,” is the rule of this and other 
parts of the series, and this without the constant perplexities to young children of rules, explanations, etc. 

2. The oral and written exercises throughout the series furnish valuable ment i _ s of the pupil’s un- 
derstanding of the work. Great prominence is given in Parts Second and Third to oral and review exercises 
and the oral and purely mental precedes the written exercises and the rule, so that the rule is a Rat the 
outgrowth of the pupil’s understanding rather than his memory. This method we reg =p as fundamentally 
correct, and establishes the superiority of this series of Arithmetics. The rule follows the develo ypment of 
the principle, and the actual work of the exomples. A clear apprehension of the method gives ri ise to an 
easy statement of the “how,” and the “why” precedes the “ how.” Other excellences may be briefly 
stated thus: (1). The definitions and rules are brief and comprehensive; (2). The analysis and illustrations 
are clear and to the point; (3). The examples are those of daily life, and taken fr mA practical business cir- 
cles; (4). The comprehensive character of the work will abridge the time usually unnecessarily devoted to 
an arithmetical course; (5). The work is almost perfect in its typography, paper and press-w rk. 

We believe these books will meet the wants of thousands of teachers in this country, and the test of 
the school-room will prove their adaptation to the minds of pupils, and their growth in mathematical know- 
ledge. It is a great satisfaction to recommend this valuable series to the teachers of America. We believe 
that authors, as well as publishers, have given us models of text-books in this most important department of 
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J.H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 2} 
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For NINETY DAYS FROM DATE 
Elegant Table Silverware 


Can be secured by all « pn compliance with the following conditions: The National Sil-er 
Plating Company. 704 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, mauufacturers of Pure Coin 
Standard Silver-Plated Ware, will send ‘to suy one who receives this notice. a Set of 
Double Kxtra-Plated Silver Spoous, ar 1d ex ngrave on each spoon any desired 
initial. You are required to cut out the following Silverware Coupon wud set iit to 
the above Company with) Your name and address, and also to enclose with it 75 Deuis 
to pay all charges. including cost of engra y tinls, packing, boxing, and express 
charges. The Spoons will be sent by express rms you have uc ress office), 
and delivered in your hands without further cost Th poons are guaranteed to be 
of the best material, und equal to the best Silver --Plate od Ware made, as the foilowing 
letter from the Cempany will vestify : 
Ovvice oF NationaL Sitvec Piatixne Co., 704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
To whom it may Concern.—The Spoons sent out uu er this arrangement 
We guarantee are of best quality, tirst heavily P lat - wit — nickel (the hardest 
white metal known), aud a double-extra plate of 7 : Coin-Sta rd Silver added on 
top of the n ckel, thus rendering them the very nen st Silve PI ated Ware manufac- 
tured. We will honor no order which does not nt -b aeclge p doa at and we 
will not honor the Coupon after ninety from the date of 1 
[Sigued] NATION AL SILVER PLATING co., 
704 Chestnut St., Philade Iphia. 





SILVERWARE COUPON. 
On receipt of this Coupon, together with 75 cents to caver al! charges, includ 
ing eXpress or mailing, engraving and | ing, we hereby agree to seud to uny ad- 
dress a set of our pure Cuin-Staudard doul-le-extra plated 


S| LVER SPOONS, 


and on each Spoon engrave any desired initial 1 . s are to be prepaid br 
the 75 cents sent us, aud the Spouns will be delive ed. at destination free of any 
othe charze. 
Good fur ninety he ny 8 from date of this paper, after which this Coupon is nul! 
and void, {Sigued NATIONAL SILVER PLATING CO., 
704 Chestnut St., Philads Iphia. 











Should it be desired, any one of the following articles will be sent in 
lieu of the Spoons on payment of the following charges; Six s« lid steel 
khives, blede and haudle one solid piece, best steel doubie nickel anc 
plated, $2; six forks, double nickel and silver plated 95 cts i 
goods »re desired, euclose the total charges, which will be 
$2 for kuives, and 95 cts. for forks—total, $3.70—thus s 
what would co-t vou much more in vy other way. Reme mber that 
each article, except knives, will be engraved with any initial 
desired without extra cost, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


This liberal offer holds ~ for only ninety days from date, therefore 
it is to the interest of all whe ex ecure its benefits to see to it that they 
are wets urret by reason of x tion of the time specified. Alllet 
ters orderi iug Silverware shou id Be pena oth fet to the 


NATIONAL SILVER PLATING CO., 
No. 704 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








THE silverware delivered by the National 
Silver Plating Co., No. 704 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, is giving entire satisfaction. 
All orders are promptly filled, and no one 
need hesitate about sending them money. 
—Lutheran Observer. 























AS: BARNES & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


\ew Independent Series of Schoo! fjooks, 
he ennsplvania Ff dition 
MONTEITH'’S COMPREHENSIVEGEOGRAPHY 


This Series of Geographies (Complete in Two Books) ts now the 
CHEAPEST axd ‘he BEST. 





+? + 


WATSON’S INDEPENDENT READERS, approved by our best educators, 
are daily growing more and more in favor with teachers and school officers. They 
are well graded and especially adapted to Common Schools. 





PECK’S ARITHMETICS are Brief, and Complete i in Three Numbers. No 


Repetition. Systematic. Very lew in price. 


CLARK’S GRAMMARS.—The new editions of Clark’s Grammars are attract- 


ing a great deal of attention, as their largely increased introductions indicate. 








LANCASTER’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND STEELE’S 
ZOOLOGY have just been issued. 


BARNES’S BRIEF HISTORY anv STEELP’S “ 14 weeks course” in each 


Srience, are still the most podular works or these subjects ever published. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW INTRODUCTION PRICE LIST. 


CATALOGUES AND SPECIMEN COPIES OF TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” 
ON APPLICATION. 


SENT FREE 


Correspondence solicited. ADDRESS, 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 & 118 WILLIAM-ST., NEw YorK, OR, 822 CHESTNUT-ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Cc 








Or, A. P. FLINT, Gen’l Agent, 822 Chestnut, St., Phil’a. 
- 
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L. PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 


47 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing prepared 
for public schools by Pror, Watrer Smirn, proms ps meme 
sor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and State Direc- 
tor of Art Education in Massachusetts. , 

This system has been introduced throughout Massachusetts. 
and also into the following leading cities of the country : 

Augusta, Me., Lewistown, Me., Concord, N. H., Nashua, 
N. H., Manchester, N. H., Newport, R. I., Providence, R. 1., 
Woonsocket, R. I., Hartford, Conn., New York City, Albany, 
N. Y., Binghamton, N. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Auburn, N. ¥., Newburgh, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., Rome, 
N. Y., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Schenectady, N. Y., Syra- 
cuse. N. Y., Newark, _ J., Allegheny, Pa., Norristown, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa,, Pittsburgh, Pa., Scranton, Pa., Baltimore, 
Md., Washington, D, C., Columbus, O., Mansfield, O., Ober- 
lin, O., Piqua, O., Sandusky, O., Toledo, O., Zanesville, O., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Indianapolis, Ind., Detroit, Mich., Chicago, 
Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Des Moines, lo., 
St. Louis, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., Oakland, 
Cal, Sacramento, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Cr., 
Virginia, Nev. 

THEAMERICAN DRAWING MODELS for the use 
>A Common Schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and 
science. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 


PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. For 
schools and Families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object-les 
sons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Just Published, 


WORCESTER’S 


NEW 


Primary Spelling Book, 


96 pp. Beautifully Illustrated, 


Liberal terms for Introduction and Exchange. 
Address the Publishers, 
WILLIAM WARE & CO,, 


Successors to Brewer & Tileston, 


47 Franklin St,, BOSTON, 


Silicate Book Slates 


FOR SLATE OB LEAD PENCIL, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Years by the 

Boards of Education 


of New York, Philadelphia and 
many Cities, ‘towns and Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and Stationers 
keep them. ( Staple.) 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
3-12] Catalogue free. Sample to Teachers. 


E. J. ERISMAN, 
THE SHIRTMARKER 


AND DEALER IN 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
110 NORTH QUEEN ST., - LANCASTER, PA. 


(Established 1864.) 


11-@ 


Light—Durable. 





An unequaled assortment always instock. Shirts made to or- 
der, and prices and estimates forwarded by mail, with rules for 
-measurement. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





A. S& BARNES & Co., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


NATIONAL SERIES OF 
Standard Jext-Books, 


Comprising over 400 volumes, 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 


$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehous.—111 & 1183 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for Pennsylvania, 


1I-+3 A. P. FLINT, 822 Che stnut St. Philadelphia. 


BENNAGE’S 


Favorite Liquid Slating, for Black- 
boards, the Sest ‘and Cheapest in use. Pints, 
$1.25; Quarts, $2.25; 3% gal, $4.00; gallon, $7.50. 

School Reports.—Weekly, $1.25 per 100; 
Monthly, $1.00 per 100; Quarterly, or for the term, 
75 cents per 100. Send for samples. 

Favorite Series of School Govern- 
ment.—Only $1.00 per set, sufficient for an entire 
school term. Send for samples. 


WM. D. BENNAGH, Jr., 


Bookseller, Stationer and Printer, and Dealer in 
School Supplies. 
47 N. 9th St., Philadelphia. 


Ii-12 


WARREN'S 


Peerless Liquid Slating, 


FOR BLACKBOARDS. 


Can be used on Walls, Boards or Paper, and makes 
a Dead Black Surface, superior to Slate. It will 
neither Glaze, Scale nor Rub Off, and can be applied 
by the most inexperienced, 
One Quart will cover 50 square feet, 
giving Thrée Coats, 
Maps, Charts, Crayons, Rubbers, Globes and School 
Merchandise at lowest rates, 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MAF’G 00., 
McCLEES & WARREN, Managers, 


4-12 1003 ArcH St., PHiLapgELPHia, Pa, 


HOUSTON’S 
PuysicaL GEOGRAPHY. 


THE LATEST AND- BEST, 


S THE REALIZATION of what a text-book on this subject should 
be. It is just such a book as has long been needed, and its 
publication supplies a long felt want. Especial care has been 
taken and no expense spared to bring up this work to the high- 
est possible standard of excellence. New features have been in- 
reduced which will be appreciated by teachers. With it the 
subject can be mastered in less time than with any other text- 


book. 
PRICH, $1.50. 
To Teachers for Examination, $1.00, 
Please address 


Eldredge & Brother, 


17 Nortn Seventu St., PHILADELPHIA. 








Successfully Tested in Jhousands of Schools, 


Rovised and Improved by the Addition of New Business Topics. 


I. Brooks’s Standard Normal 
Arithmetics, Algebra and Geometry. 


Postpaid, Int. Ex, | Postpaid. Int. Ex, 


1, BROOKS’S PRIMARY - - -21 = =.15 12/3. BROOKS'S NEW MENTAL, - .80 .25 .i8 
¥. BROOKS’S ELEMENTARY, - .40 .30 .25)4. *BROOKS’S NEW WRITTEN, —_ 60 .45 





78 
; 


Postpaid. Int. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, - - - - $1.15 .85 63 
Postpaid. Int, Ex stpaid, Int, Ex. 
BROOKS'S ALGEBRA, - - - $1.00 .84 .68|BROOKS'S GEOMETRY &7RIG., - $1.00 .8i .63 


*The New Written contains the Normal Methods of Teaching; its Business Matter and Methods are 
full, fresh and actual. Much of it has never been given before in a school arithmetic, including a very com- 
plete and valuable article on Building and Loan Associations, containing new and entirely original calcu- 
lations, Insurance Cases, Ground Rents, etc, 





The Newest—The Best—The Cheapest Combined Series. 
II. Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetical Course. 


Postpaid. Int, Ex. 
1. Brooks’s Normal Primary Arithmetic, - - wl .1s .12 
2. Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic, complete, “424 Ppp., 85S .65 .50 
Brooks’s Normal Union, bound in two parts, each, - 45 .35 .28 
The Normal Union Course combines Mental and Written into a more complete union than any.other series. 
Its methods are beautiful, its definitions plain and unique, its gradation easy and regular and its extensive 
applications of all kinds of business are obtained direct from Business Houses—Incomes from Investments, 
Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, ete., Promissory Notes, Building and Loan Associ: ations, etc., etc., are all 
invaluable and new. More information is given for the cost than by any other work on Arithmetic. 





ANNOUNCEMENT—READY IN OCTOBER, 
Montgomery’s Normal Union Drawing, Primary Course. 


LETTERS, LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION, 


I. Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 12mo., 264 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 
Extra Gilt, $1.50. Introduction, 67 cts. 

“‘ The lack of this kind of composition in our schools is a crying evil, we greet this complete and system- 
atic treatise as one of the most necessary books of instruction.’”’—Chicago Zimes “We consider it a 
disgrace not to know how to properly write a letter and superscribe it. Any teacher of ordinary intellect 
could certainly learn from this little manual in a very short time how to properly write a letter.’—J. Z. 
Four. of Education. 

2. Westlake’s Common School Literature. 16mo.,°156 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid 
.60. Introduction, .40. “ It should be incorporated with the system of ail our schools, so that every fairly 
intelligent boy and girl may become well acquainted with its contents before leaving school.’’—/rof. X. 
T. Allen, Prin. West Newton Acad., Mass. 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 16mo., 143 pages, By mail, postpaid, .50. Gilt, .75. 
Introduction, .30. “Tt is filled with the best verses ever written for children, and some of the brig ghtest 
names in literature,”— Boston Post ‘* It contains the gems of sacred and child’s literature; easy rword 
and sentence lessons in composition, and object lessons from pictures and things. The plan is original and 
delightful.” — Four. of Ed., Quebec, Can “A charming little book.”—J/. Buisson, Pres. French Ed. 
Commission, Philadelphia Exposition. 

CompositionPaper. By mail, 20 cts. per Quire. $2.50 per Ream. This paper was expressly 
prepared and ruled for Pupils’ Work, for the Centennial Exposition, for competitive examinations, for 
compositions, etc. Suitable for binding, for Lectures, Sermons, etc. 

Pelton’s Outline Maps. Physical and Political. Per set, Six Maps, $25.00. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


Int. Ex, Int. Ex. 

RAUB'S PRIMARY SPELLER, .... .15 .12} FEWSMITH’S ELEMENTARY GRAM., - .30 .22 

RAUB'S NORMAL SPELLER, . 25 .18| FEWSMITH'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, o 03 oe 
Teaches Pronunciation and Spelling. Simple and Scholarly, Full and Practical. 


Bay REDUCED PRICES. School Boards, teachers and Principals of Private Schools contemplating 
new studies or changes in text-books for the next school year, will find it to their interest to communicate 


with us. Address, 
SOWER, POTTS &CO., Publishers. 
Wo 530 Market Street, Philadelphia, 




















Perfect School Desk at Last. 


Mc “Gommon-Sense” Holid-fins, Pent-Wiood fjesk. 


No Broken 
Castings. 


All Iron, 
Malleable, 
and 


Cannot be 
Broken. 








No Slats. 


No Rickety 
. Desk. 


Backs and Seats 
Glued Solid. 


Comfort, 
Strength, 

and 
Simplicity 2 
Combined. ——_ s F | 


A Warranty 
for 
Five Years 
attached to | 
Each Desk. | 














A Desk that will stand Extraordinary and Ordinary use. 
Globes, Charts, Slating and all Articles of School Merchandise. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL. FURNITURE MNF'G. COMPANY, 
McCleos & Warren, Managers, 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Send for prices, also, of Maps, | 








ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, POPULAR. 





McGuffey’s Readers and Speller. | Harvey’s Graded-School Readers. 


Ray’s New Arithmetics. 

Ray’s New Algebras. 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics. 

Harvey’s Language Lessons. 

Harvey’s English Grammars. 
Holbrook’s Normal Series of Grammars. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Eelectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History, 
Thalheimer’s General History. 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series. 

Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Norton’s Physics, and Natural Philosophy. 
Kidd’s Elocution, and Rhet. Reader. 


Etc., 


Woite’s Graded-School Arittmetics. 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. 

| Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 

| Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar. 
Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual. 

| Bartholomew’s Caesar's Gallic War. 
| Duffet’s French Method. 

Duffet’s French Literature. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 

| Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
| Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 

| Gow’s Morals and Manners. 

Payne’s School Supervision. 

| Kiddle’s How To Teach. 


Etc., Etc. 


Prices largely reduced, and exceptionally liberal terms on supplies for first introduction into schools. 


Price-lists and circulars on application. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., CINCINNATI! AND NEW YORK. 


[Successors to WILSON, HINKLE & CO.] 




















COWPHRTHWAIT ¢- V0., Philadelphia, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


New Epitions, New Books, and Repuceo Prices. 





MONROE'S READERS. | WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


= : . Introd, Exch- 
Monroe's First Steps in Spelling, 


$0.15 $0.11 
Monroe's Practical Speller, . . . a oo 


Monroe's First Reader, . .. . 18.2 
Monroe's Second Reader,. . . . 30 22 
Monroe's Third Reader, . . . . 42.21 
Monroe's Fourth Reader,. . . . 560 .38 
Monroe's Fifth Reader, . .. . 75 56 
Monroe's Sixth Reader, . . . . .90 .68 


Monroe's Primer, . . . « « . 10 0&8 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Ed.) .30 .22 
HIS SERIES, prepared by Prof. Lewis B. Mownor, 
Dean of Boston University School of Oratory, contains 
many original and valuable features. 


The therough and enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this.subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Public Speakers and Readers, have eminently 
qualified him for the task he has so thoroughly performed. 


The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third 
and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, peculiarly 
adapted tothe wants of ungraded schools ia the smallertowr . 


Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 


A work on Physical and Vocal Training, fer the use of 
Schools and for Private Irstruction. No teacher, pupil, 
or Public Speaker can afford to be without this little 
manual. Introduction Price, 60 cts. 


Monroe’s Reading Charts. 


40 Nos., per set, $6.00. 





| Warren's Primary Geography, 


Introd. Exch. 


$0.45 .34 


| Warren's Common School Geography, 1.08 .81 


Warren's Physical Geography, . . 1.13 85 
Warren's Brief Course, Penna. Edition 1.00 .75 


Special Editions for Pennsylvania Schools, 


HIS SERIES has just been thoroughly and carefully 
revised, and is now printed from an entirely new set 

of Electrotype plates, with new maps and illustrations. ° 
It gives full accounts of a e recent discoveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete Course 
adapted to grades of schools, forming the most compact and 


Economical Series, published 


Sanew w ork, 


Warren's Brief Course in Geography 
t se wh have not time 


intended as a Shorter Course 

for a more extended study of the subject. 
The Brief Course and t 

Two-Book Series. 
Warren's Geographies y 


h \ 
Physical form a 


popular 


e the first to Popularize 


Physical Geography in the public schools of this country, 
to make it the basis of all Geog hical teaching, to impress 
upon the subject a philocoph arrangement of dependent 


topics, and thus to lift the sciez ve a lifeless summary 


of isolated facts, 


4e-THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is 
fully demonstrated by the fact that all the more re- 
cent Geographies have adopted some of their import- 
ant features; and, also, by their long continued use, 
and re-adoption as fast as revised in nearly all the 
leading Cities in the Country. 








THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC CURVED-BACK DESK. 





With bi 
Curved Solid | 
Back 
and 


Folding Seat. 


ee 


Used 
Exclusively 
for 
Seven Years 
in 
Philadelphia 
Schools. 

























| Adjustable 
| Foot 
Rest. 


Noiseless 


Hinge. 


Beauty 
and 
Durability. 


Reduced 
Price. 








THE KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE Co. 


( Successors to J. A. BANCROFT & CO.) 


No. 512 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Interesting to PENNSYLVANIA Educators. 
NEW AND NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS 














Riobinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


By D. W. FISH, A. M. 


\HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, Ora/ (Mental) and Written, in 
all its various grades and applications, is here treated fully and practically, in two comprehensive 
and well graded books—both substantially bound in cloth. 

THE FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. Ap easy and progressive work, in which oral and written 
exercises are thoroughly and practicaliy united. Cloth, Numerous illustrations. 168 pages. Price, 
by mail, 45 cents. 

THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. A comprehensive Manual on the inductive method, embody- 
ing every form of illustration and exercise, both oral and written, necessary for class use. Cloth, with 
numerous appropriate designs, and 508 pages. Price, by mail, $1.25. 

THE SAME, BOUND IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. Cloth. Price, by Mail............:::ccessssee yocents.| PART II. Cloth, Price, by Mail...............c0.+ 7o cents. 
*,* This series has met with great success in al! parts of the country, but nowhere has it been so marked 
as in Pennsylvania. The Committee appointed by the Superintendent of York County to examine and re- 
commend a uniform series, agreed upon Robinson’s Shorter Course; and the late Committee of Directors of 

Northumberland appointed for a similar purpose, also recommended their exclusive use in the schools of 

that county. They have been introduced into and are now exclusively used in the public schools of 

Easton, Williamsport, and many other important towns in the State, and in the Mansfield and Blooms- 

burg Normal Schools. Of the large cities elsewhere they have been introduced into St. Louis, San 

Francisco, Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc. 


From W,W.COTTINGHAM, Sufi. Public Schools, Easton, Pa., Yune rst, 1876. 

“ Rosinson’s Anrtumertics (Shorter Course), by D. W. Fish, were adopted one year ago, and since then have been used ex- 
clusively as text-books on the subject of Arithmetic in the schools of Easton. The examination of the schools now in oe 
exhibits as one of the prominent effects of the year’s scholastic work an unusual impetus in the study of Arithmetic. The pro- 
gress evinced by the pupils in this branch of study is decided, and in many respects in advance of that of former years. 

“ The results attending the use of this Series are gratifying, and fully verify the wisdom of the Board in introducing it into 


our schools.”’ 
From SAMUEL TRANSEAU, Suft. City Schools, Williamsport, Pa., February 12th, 1877. ; 

* Rosinson’s SHoRTER Courss IN AniTHMetic is the best, as regards its entire contents, definitions, problems, tables and 
explanations, with which Iam acquainted, The two books will give the pupil a better knowledge of the science of numbers than 
he now can obtain from the five books we are using. The series was adopted by the Board of Sivssanens last summer, and after 
being used in our schools for over five months I take pleasure in saying that they have given entire satisfaction. They are eme- 
inently practical, and the combination of the oral and written exercises is to the pupil and teacher a great saving of time,”’ 


From EDWARD J. GRAY, Pres. Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., Yune 16th, 1876. 
“ We have used Ropinson’s Suorter Course of Arithmetics, by Fisn, in this institution during the past year. It has given 
entire satisfaction, and we can heartily recommend it.” . 


For fuller testimonials, and list of places where they have been introduced in Pennsylvania, please send 
for our special circular 


SWINTON’S GHOGRAPHTIKS. 


SERIES COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


I.—ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Designed as a Class-Book for Primary and In- 
termediate Grades and as a complete Shorter Course. 138 pages 8vo. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 

11.—COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY : Physical, Industrial and Political ; with a Special 
Geography for each State in the Union. Designed as a Class-Book for Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades, 141 pages 4to. Price by mail, postage paid, $1.60. 

They have just been introduced, for exclusive use, in the Public Schools of Lancaster, Pa., receivin 
the unparalleled endorsement of a unanimous Board of 32 Directors. The Text-Book Committee said in their 
0 ner “In the judgment of the Committee, Swinton’s Geography is vastly superior to any other with 
which: it’is acquainted.” The Elementary Geography has just been adopted for use in Bethlehem. 

The is admirable, and the clear, open type is a pleasuretoread. The pictorial illustrations have a novelty and beauty 





that are refi in the desert of regulation pictures which have held much too long. Any one of these will s t its 
to a well-ii teacher, aside from — an educator as a work of art. The maps are well engraved, clearly printed, and 
with their , their new system for finding exact latitude and itude, and their minuteness in connection with 


will be found of t value. —Pennsylvania School Fournal, 
us is be arch pagmyre: of “ rational eclecticism,” and embodies what is best in the modern methods of 
« The execution of the work, in its form typography, illustrations, maps, etc., is excellent. It is, indeed, 
one of the most attractive and original, and will prove, no doubt, one o! i most useful books on the subject that has ever 
—Prof, Epwarv Brooxs, LL.D., Prin. State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., in Normal Monthly, Sept., 1875. 
Of the large cities that have adopted Swinton’s Geographies, we may mention WASHINGTON, D.C., 
tie ROCHESTER, N. Y., T 2 > * ROOKLYN, N. Ws NEW YORK CITY, AUGUSTA, Me., 
CHARLESTON, S&S. C., LANCASTER, Pa., MACON, Ga.; in round numbers, they have been adopted in more 
than One Thousand Cities and Towns in ail parts of the couatey and have, with Marked Preference, been made 
the basis of PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in the LEADING ORMAL SCHOOLS of the United States. 
*,.* Full Descriptive Circulars, and Specimen Pages of both Series, will be sent by mailon application ; 


and the most liberal terms will be made for Introduction and Exchange. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Or any of their Agents as may be convenient. 
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Tue Story oF Rip VAN WINKLE, W. Irving. : . THE GAIN oF Loss ‘ Hovatius Bonar. 
AFAR IN THE DESERT, : Thomas Pringle. 18 32. ADDREss AT BUNKER HILL, Daniel Webster. 
Tue INcuHcAPE Rock, . . Robert Southey. 3. MAN Berore THE Fatt, . Robert South. 
Tue LitrLe Matcn Girt, Hans Ch. Andersen. 22 54 PASSING AWAY . John Pierpont. 
5. CALDWELL OF SPRINGFIELD, . Bret Harte. 5. THe THREE FISHERS Charles Kingsley. 
* BOADICEA, : - Wm. Cowper. 2: . THe Surp oF STare, . . Wm. P. Lunt. 
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. Rine Out, Wr.d Betis ! . Alfred Tennyson. . ScHooL: BEFORE AND AFTER, Anonymous. 
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KNOWING, : . ©. P. Craneh. Tue AMERICAN FLAG, , J. R. Drake. 
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8. GLORY, . Francis Wayland. GEORGE THE THIRD . W. M. Thackeray 
. WATER INA “LANDSCAPE, D. G. Mitchell. BEAUTIFUL SNOW F J. W. Watson. 
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. Now . . . Charles Mackay, DIvISION OF LABOR, . Adam Smith. 
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3. Tuk Power or Worps, . BE. P. Whipple. PENN 8 TREATY . George Bancroft. 
. Beauty OF NATURE, . Hugh Miller. Tue Story or Mepals : J. W. Chadwick. 
. AN ORDER FORA PICTURE, . Alice Cary. Tue SHINING ONES : Anna Warner. 
Distrust OF LIBERTY, . T. B. Macaulay. Tue Bricut Sipe . , Anonymous. 
. LAND OF BENEDICTIONS, . G. C. Verplanck A SINGING LESSON, ; Jean Ingelow. 
8. Tue CLosine YEAR, . Geo. D. Prentice. To THE CALEDONIAN CLUB, . obert Burns. 
LitTLE GOLDENHAIR, . . FF. B. Smith. 9. Bat RED INFLUENCES ; Joseph Cook. 
. Tue RING oF FLORENA, ‘ {Fairy Tale. 100, SELECTIONS IN VERSE ‘ . 
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Reading and Declamation. One Ehanatved and Ninety-two Pages. 


. Thirty per cent more matter than in any other book of tts class. 


Paper Edition, 35 Cents ; Cloth, Extra, 75 Cts.; Sent by Mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
[Nos, 1, 2, and 3, Paper Edition, $1.00, One copy Cloth and one Paper Edition, $1.00. Postpaid.] 


J. H. BUTLER & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 























Perfect School Desk at Last. 








Me «Gommon-Gense” Gofis-find, Hent-Woos Pesk. 


Wo Slats. 


No Rickety 
Desk. 


Backs and Seats 
Glued Solid. 


Comfort, 
Strength, 
and 
Simplicity 
Combined. 





Wo Broken 
Castings, 


All Iron, 
Malieable, 
and 


Cannot be 
Broken. 





A Warranty 
for 
Five Years 


attached to 
Each Desk. 








A Desk that will stand Extraordinary and Ordinary use. Send for prices, also, of Maps, | 
Globes, Charts, Slating and all Articles of School Merchandise. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MNF'G. COMPANY, 
McCloes & Warren, Managers, 1008 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, POPULAR. 





McGuffey’s Readers and Speller. 

Ray’s New Arithmetics. 

Ray’s New Algebras. 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics. 

Harvey’s Language Lessons. 

Harvey’s English Grammars. 
Holbrook’s Normal Series of Grammars. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Eelectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History, 
Thalheimer’s General History. 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series. 

Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Norton’s Physics, and Natural Philosophy. 
Kidd’s Elocution, and Rhet. Reader. 


Etc., 





Harvey’s Graded-School Readers. 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar. 
Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual. 
Bartholomew’s Caesar's Gallic War. 
Duffet’s French Method. 

Duffet’s French Literature. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Payne’s School Supervision. 


| Kiddle’s How To Teach. 
Etc., Etc. 


Prices largely reduced, and exceptionally liberal terms on supplies for first introduction into schools, 


Price-lists and circulars on application. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


[Successors to WILSON, HINKLE & CO.] 








Weester’s Unaprinced Dictionary. 


Cas 


= = THE BEST. 


3000 ENGRAVINGS. 
1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PACES 


COLORED PLATES. 
A Library in Itself. 


THE BEST 
IN DEFINITIONS, 
IN ETYMOLOGY, 
For Libraries, Families, 
and Schools. 


The National Standard. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 


Mass. 


> + 


Have we a National Standard ? 


I. More than TEN MILLIONS 
School Books are annually 
States, recognizing Webster as their general standard 
of orthography, while not a single school book pub- 
lishing house in the country, as far as we are aware, 
has ever publicly recognized any other Dictionary than 
Webster as its standard of orthography, with the single 
exception of the publishers of another Dictionary.— 
While in Etymology, Definitions, Illustrations, &c., 
Webster stands unrivaled and alone. 


II, More than 30. 000 copies have been placed 
in the publie schools of the United States by State 
enactments or School Officers. 


11. 


ot 


of volumes 
published in the United 


Webster’s Unabridged has been warmly in- 
more than FIFTY PRESIDENTS OF LEADING 


dorsed wd 
COLLEGES, and by the best American and European 
Scholars, such as Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. P. 


Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, 
Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge, Smart, 
Horace Mann, and many others. 


IV. State Superintendents of Public Instruction 
in Bae States in the Union have recommended 
Webster’s Dictionary in strong terms, and the Super- 
intendent of Schools in Canada also. 


V. The sales of Wessrer’s Dictionarres throughout | 


the country are €&8@© times as large as the sales of 
any other Dictionaries. In proof, we will send to any 
person, on re aneay we agit statements of more than 
100 Booksellers from every section of the country. 


VI. Noother English Dictionary has such weight of 
authority, or is cited so frequently in Legislatures, 
Courts of Justice, or in determining the meaning of con- 
tracts,as Webster. A very large number of Reported 
Cases, arguments of counsel, &c., might be quoted to 
rove this. We have the record of Q7 cases in one 
State, in which Webster has been so cited as authority. 


VII. Wasutnaton, D.C., Oct. 25, 1875.—The book has 
become indispensable to every student of the English 
language. A Law Library is not complete without it, 
and the Courts look to it as of the highest authority in 
all questions of definitions.—Morrison R. Waite, Chief 
Justice United States. 


Viti. 
on Webster, and much confusion would result in con- 
sulting a dictionary at variance with the school text- 
books. Especially would this be true with Readers 
and Spellers. 

“* August 4,1877. The Dictionary used in the Gov- 
erment Printing Office is Webster’s Unabridged.” 


Is it not rightly claimed that Wensrter is 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 


GET THE BEST. 


I. Far more frequently than for any other purpose, 
a Dictionary is « DEFINITION, o1 
to learn the true significatior é » different shades 
of meaning of a word 
ly, pre-eminent in both h 
portant department of En 
Il. ETYMOLOGY « 
foundation of all correct Eng! lexicography; and 
that Dictionary must be the best which is the most 
accurate and thorough in this department. 


opsuilte 


tands, confessed- 
n this most im- 
saranhe, 


If-evidently lies at the 


eres 


aia uate 


} 
isn 


ionary, 


“Dr. Webster — thirty years on this Dict 
department 


ten of which were devoted to the etymological 
alone.”—London Imperial Dictionary. 

“Itis impossible to refer to any one page without 
discovering that Dr Webster is a capital etymologist.” 
London Sun, 

“On the great head of Etymology, I know nothing 
to supply its place.”—Hon. Daniel Webster. 

“In Etymology it stands not only 
alone.”—J, Am. Review. 

“In the department of Efymoloqgy he is, by common 
confession o: scholars, without a rival either in this 
country or in Europe.”—John G. Save. 

This list might be increased very largely, 

names of the best scholars and educators 


unrivaled, but 


by the 


In other points, as, its Vocabulary, Prenuncia- 


| tion, Synonyms, Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, 


&c., Webster is believed to be equally superior as in 
its Definitions and Etymologies. 

III. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary contains 
one-fifth more matter than any other, the type be- 
ing smaller, thereby giving much more matter on a 
page. 

IV. Webster contains 3000 Illustrations in the 
body of the work, nearly three times as many as any 
other Dictionary, and these are repeated and classified 
at the end of the book. 

f a LOOK AT the three pictures of a Sup, on 
page 1751,—these alone illustrate the meaning of more 
than 100 words and terms far better than they can 
be defined in words. 

V. Has about 10,000 words and meanings not 


|in other Dictionaries. 
Almost all the school books used are based | 


ary labor, and 

other large Dictionary. 
having Wesster’s Una- 
nd another not having it, 
intelligent men 


VL. 
is several years Jater than 

[One family of childret 
BRIDGED, and using it freely, 
the firat will become much the more 
and women.} 

In view of these facts, w 
it not rightly claimed that 
Unabridged you 


GET THE BEST? 


Em bodies about 100 
any 


years ol liter 


gainsaid, is 
t Webster's 


cannot 
when you g¢ 





From page 1751 of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
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Ship, ground plan of, p. 1219, 


—— 


p, prow; /, larboard or port; s, starboard; 1, round-house; 


2, tiller; 3, grating; 4, wheel; 5, wheel-chains; 6, binnacle; 
yi 


7, mizzen-mast; 8, skylight; 9, capstan; 10, main-mast; !1, 

umps; 12, galley, caboose; 15, main hatechway; 14, wind- 
— 15, foremast; 16, fore-hatchway; 17, bitts: 18, bow- 
esprit; 19, headrail; 20, boomkins; 21, bows; 22, fore-chains; 
23, main-chains; 24, mizzen-chains. 


Pore Royal Mast 


Splice, p. 1274. Shores, p. 1222, 
a, eye-splice; b, short 
splice. 


say LOOK AT the th 


ry 


aa, Sam- 
son's Post, 


p. 1168, 


than 100 words and terms far better than word 


a= 


Sails, p. 1164, 
1, flying jib; 2, jib; 3, foretop-mast-stay sail; 4, 
fore-course: 5, foretop sail; 6, foretop-gallant sail; 


) 7, fore-royal; 8, fore sky-sail: 9, fore-royal stud- 


ding sail; 10, foretop-gallant studding-suil: 11, fore- 
top-mast studding-sail; 12, main-course: 13, main- 
topsail; 14, maintop-gallant sail; 15, main-royal; 
16, main sky-sail; 17, main-royal studding-sail; 
18, maintop-gallant studding-sail; 19, maintop- 
mast studding-sail; 20, mizzen-course; 21, mizzen- 
top sail; 22, mizzen-top-gallant sail; 2%, mizzen- 
royal; 24, mizzen sky sail; 25, mizzen-spanker. 





r 


Stays and Stay Sails, p. 1291. 

a, foretop-mast-stay sail: b, maintop-mast- 
stay sail; c, maintop-gallant-stay sail; ¢, 
main-royal-stay sail; ¢, mizzen-stay sail: 7, 
mizzen-top-mast-stay sail: g, A, fore, main, 
and mizzen-top-mast and top-gallant-mast 
back-stays;: #, fore-stay; j, main-stay; 4, 
mizzen-stay. 


illustrate the meaning of more 


m. S&"BUY THE BOOK, 








COWPERTE WAIT f V0., Philadelphia, 


INVITX. ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 





MONROE'S READERS. 


Introd. Exch- 
Monroe's First Steps in Spelling, . $0.15 $0.11 
Monroe's Practical Speller, . . . 21 =.16 
Monroe's First Reader, 

Monroe’s Second Reader, . 

Monroe's Third Reader, 

Monroe's Fourth Reader, . 

Monroe's Fifth Reader, 

Monroe's Sixth Reader, . 


Monroe's Primer, ..... . 10 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Ed.) .30 
HIS SERIES, prepared b Prof. Lzwis B, Monroz, 
Dean of Boston University School of Oratory, contains 
many original and valuable features. 


The thorough and enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Public Speakers and Readers, have eminently 
qualthed him for the task he has so thoroughly performed. 

The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third 
and Fifth Readers form an Abridged more, posaienty 
adapted to the wants of schools inthe smallertowy . 


Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 

A work on Physical and Vocal Training, for the use of 
Schools and for Private Instruction. No teacher, pupil, 
or Public Speaker can afford to be without this little 
manual, Introduction Price, 60 cts. 

Monroe’s Reading. Charts. 
00, 


40 Nos., per set, 


| 





Introd. Exch. 


$0.45 
1.08 
1.13 


Warren's Primary Geography, 
Warren's Common School Geography, 
Warren's Physical Geography, 


81 
85 


Warren's Brief Course, Penna. Edition 1.00 .75 


Special Editions for Pennsylvania Schools. 


‘Lo SERIES has just been thoroughly and carefully 
revised, and is now printed from an entirely new set 
of Electrotype plates, with new maps and illustrations. 

It gives full accounts of all the recent discoveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete Course 
adapted to grades of schools, forming the most compact and 
Economical Series, published. 


Warren’s Brief Course in Geogmphy is a new work, 
intended as a Shorter Course for those who have not time 
for a more extended study of the subject. 


The Brief Course and the Physical form a popular 
Two-Book Series. 

Warren’s Geographies were the first to Popularize 
Physical Geography in the public schools of this country, 
to make it the basis of all Geographical teaching, to impress 
upon the subject a philosophical arrangement of dependent 
topics, and thus to lift the science above a lifeless summary 
of isolated facts. 

4e-THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is 
fully demonstrated by the fact that all the more re- 
cent Geographies have adopted some of their import- 
ant features; and, also, by their long continued use, 
and re-adoption as fast as revised in nearly all the 
leading Cities in the Country. 








THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC CURVED-BACK DESK. 





With 
Curved Solid 
Back 
and 
Folding Seat. 


Used 
Exclusively 
for 
Seven Years 
in 
Philadelphia 


Schools. 





Adjustable 
Foot 
Rest. 


—_—— 





Noiseless 


Hinge. 


Beauty 
and 
Durability. 


Reduced 
Price. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





THE KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH.FURNITURE (C0. 


( Successors to J. A. BANCROFT & C0.) 


No. 512 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Interesting to PENNSYLVANIA Educators. 
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NEW AND NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


By D. W. FISH, A. M. 


HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, Ora/ (Mental) and Written, in 
all its various grades and applications, is here treated fully and practically, in two comprehensive 
and well graded books—both substantially bound in cloth. 

THE FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. Ap easy and progressive work, in which oral aud written 
exercises are thoroughly and practically united, Cloth. Numerous illustrations. 168 pages. Price, 
by mail, 45 cents. 

THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. A comprehensive Manual on the inductive method, embody- 
ing every form of illustration and exercise, both oral and written, necessary for class use. Cloth, with 
numerous appropriate designs, and 508 pages. Price, by mail, $1.25. 

THE SAME, BOUND IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. Cloth. Price, by Mail 7ocents.|PARTII. Cloth, Price, by Mail 
*,* This series has met with great success in all parts of the country, but nowhere has it been so marked 
as in Pennsylvania. The Committee appointed by the Superintendent of York County to examine and re- 
commend a uniform series, agreed upon Robinson’s Shorter Course; and the late Committee of Directors of 

Northumberland appointed for a similar purpose, also recommended their exclusive use in the schools of 

that county. They have been introduced into and are now exclusively used in the public schools of 

Easton, Williamsport, and many other important towns in the State, and in the Mansfield and Blooms- 

burg Normal Schools. Of the large cities elsewhere they have been introduced into St. Louis, San 

Francisco, Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc. 


From W,W.COTTINGHAM, Sufi. Public Schools, Easton, Pa., Funesst, 1876. 

“ Rosinson’s Aritumetics (Shorter Course), by D. W. Fish, were adopted one year ago, and since then have been used ex- 
clusively as text-books on the subject of Arithmetic in the schools of Easton. The examination of the schools now in progress 
exhibits as one of the prominent effects of the year's scholastic work an unusual impetus in the study of Arithmetic. Tie pro- 
gress evinced by the pupils in this branch of study is decided, and in many respects in advance of that of former years. 

“ The results attending the use of this Series are gratifying, and fully verify the wisdom of the Board in introducing it inte 


our schools.”” 
From SAMUEL TRANSEAU, Suft. City Schools, Williamsport, Pa., February 12th, 1877 
** Roninson’s Suortser Course tx Anrrumeric is the best, as regards its entire contents, definitions, problems, tables and 
explanations, with which Iam acquainted, The two books will give the pupil a better knowledge of the science of numbers than 
he now can obtain from the five books we are using. The series was adopted by the Board of Directors last summer, and after 
being used in our schools for over five months I take pleasure in saying that they have given entire satisfaction. They are em- 
inentl y practical, and the combination of the oral and written exercises is to the pupil and teacher a great saving of time,” 
From EDWARD J. GRAY, Pres. Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., Fune roth, 1876. 
“ We have used Rosinson’s SHorter Courss of Arithmetics, by Fish, in this institution during the past year. It has given 
entire satisfaction, and we can heartily recommend it." 
For fuller testimonials, and list of places where they have been introduced in Pennsylvania, please send 


for our special circular 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


SERIES COMPLETE IN TW0O BOOKS. 


1.—ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Designed as a Class-Book for Primary and In- 
termediate Grades and as a complete Shorter Course. 138 pages 8vo. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 


11.—COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Physical, Industrial and Political ; with a Special 
phy for each State in the Union. Designed as a Class-Book for Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades, 141 pages 4to. Price by mail, postage paid, $1.60. 

They have just been introduced, for exclusive use, in the Public Schools of Lancaster, Pa., receiving 
the unparalleled endorsement of a unanimous Board of 32 Directors. The Text-Book Committee said in their 
report; “‘In the judgment of the Committee, Swinton’s Geography is vastly superior to any other with 
which it is acquainted.” The Elementary Geography has just been adopted for use in Bethlehem. 

The mak is admirable, and the clear, open type is a pleasuretoread. The pictorial illustrations have a novelty and beauty 
that are refreshing in the desert of regulation pictures which have held much too long. Any one of these will suggest its s 
to a well-i teacher, aside from rons aneducator as a work of art. The maps are well engraved, clearly printed, 
with their , their new system for finding exact latitude and Lo and their minuteness in connection with State 


geography, t will be found of t value —Pennsylvania Sc: Journal, 

The w us is eonpunal 1s nina of “ rational eclecticism,” and embodies what is best in the modern methods of 
geographical teaching. The execution of the work, in its form typography, illustrations, maps, etc., is excellent. It is, indeed, 
one of the most attractive and original, and will prove, no doubt, one of the most useful books on the subject that has ever been 
published.—Pre/ Epwarp Brooks, LL.D., Prin, State Normal School, Millersvilie, Pa., in Normal Monthly, Sept., 1875. 








Of the large cities that have adopted Swinton’s Geographies, we may mention WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Be “ROCHEST KLYN, N. ¥., NEW A, Me. 


ER, N. Y. ROY, N. Y., BROO YORK CITY, AUGUSTA, Me., 
CHARLESTON, &. C., LANCASTER, Pa., MACON, Ga.; in round numbers, they have been adopted in more 
than One Thousand Cities and Towns in all parts of the country, and have, with Marked Preference, been made 
the basis of PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in the LEADING NORMAL SCHOOLS of the United States. 


*,* Full Descriptive Circulars, and Specimen Pages of both Series, will be sent by mail on application ; 
and the most liberal terms will be made for Introduction and Exchange. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., a 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 
venient. 
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The man who insures his own life takes a risk that no responsible Company could assume 
for many times the amount of the table-rate of premium, except by averaging losses among a 
large number of policy holders. The average length of human life is only thirty-three years ; 
of five hundred persons, only six live sixty-five years. Is there any certainty that your success 
ijn life will enable you to leave a patrimony for your family in any other way than by Life In- 
surance? Is it wise then to neglect so important a matter as Insuring your Life? 





CHARTERED 1835. 


| NEW ENCLAND 
Mortuat Lire INsurANceE ComPaNy. 


BOSTOW, Mass. 





THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





A Strictly Mutual Company under the famous Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 


Law, which compels the furnishing of insurance for every dollar paid. 





JANUARY 1, 1876. TOTAL RECEIPTS: 

——_——— 1875. 
TOTAL ASSETS: PREMIUMS, ...... .$2,256,491.42 
(yl, 864,410.52 


$14,399,527.95. TOTAL,.... .. . $3,120,904.94 


Surplus by Massachusetts standard, 4 per cent., Surplus by Pennsylvania and New York standard, 
4% per cent. 











$1,587,359.67. $9.692,192.95. 


Present market ‘value of Securities owned by the Company | Cash paid members x87 in Death Claims, Surplus returned, 
' 








over their cost, Matured ndowments, etc., 6tc. 


$294.106.62. $1,983,964.73. 








We wish to call your attention to the fact that people insured in the NEw ENGLAND MUTUAL LiFe IN- 
SURANCE CoMPANY do not incur forfeiture of risk, for the laws under which that Company is chartered do 
net allow a policy to run out so long as there is any value to its credit. Look at the results. 

Mr. P., of Philadelphia, was insured in the New England Mutual, under Policies Nos. 2387 and 
3397, for $5,000, January 12th, 1849, and May 2oth, 1851. He failed to pay his premiums in 1868, and 
died April, 1875. Both policies were found to be in full force, and would have been for years longer. 
Claim paid April, 1875. 

Mr. S., of Adams County, Pennsylvania, insured May, 1869, under Policy No. 39,103, for $2,000, failed 


to pay in 1872, and died April, 1875. Policy in full force and claim paid. 
Mr. D., of Philadelphia, insured under Policy No. 17,009, February 15th, 1865, for $5,000, failed to pay 


in 1873, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 
Mr. L., of Meadville, Pennsylvania, insured November 2oth, 1869, under Policy No, 42,318, for $5,000, 


failed to pay in 1874, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 
Now here are four cases, covering $17,000 of insurance, occurring within two months among our mem- 


bers, and outside of our rules these policies would have been forfeited. 
When we mention that of the four families so left without their support, three were nearly destitute, we 


need say nothing further to make our point plain. 


Under its ‘‘ pure insurance ’’ tables the New England can issue policies at a cost of from 
30 to 60 per cent. below “‘ ordinary life’’ rates. Look at this plan if you want cheap 
insurance, and avoid ‘‘stock’’ rates, which, though apparently low, are really high. 


For Insurance or Agencies address 
MARSTON & WAKELIN, Gen. Agents, 4 
No. 133 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
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Official Organ of The Department of Public Instruction. 


Our subscrip- 
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Address J. P. Wickersham & Co., Publishers, Lancaster, Fa. 
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Your Patronage Respectfully Solicited. 
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OPINIONS..-—“ Our Board did not know its value or they would have subscribed long ago. 


as Directors, Teachers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS begin quarterly with issues for 





tion to teach should think of doing so without subscribing for and reading it.” 











over, by dra‘t, money-order, or registere 


tion rate is $1 60 per year ; or F 
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Successfully Jested in Thousands of Schools. *® 
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Revised and Improved by the Addition of New Business Topics. 


I. Brooks’s Standard Normal 
Arithmetics, Algebra and Geometry. 


Postpaid. Int. Ex. | Postpaid. Int. Ex. 


1, BROOKS'S PRIMARY - - 21 .15 .12/ 8%. BROOKS'S NEW MENTAL, - .80 .26 .18 
®, BROOKS'S ELEMENTARY, - .40 .30 .25)4. *BROOKS'S NEW WRITTEN, -.75 .60 .45 


Postpaid. In 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, - - - - $1.15 .85 .63 


Postpaid. Int. Postpaid, Int. 


7 Ex Ex. 
BROOKS’S ALGEBRA, - - - $1.00 .84 .63/] BROOKS’S GEOMETRY &TRIG., - $1.00 .84 63 


*The New Written contains the Normal Methods of Teaching; its Business Matter and Methods are 

full, fresh and actual. Much of it has never been given before in a school arithmetic, including a very com- 

lete and valuable article on Building and Loan Associations, containing new and entirely original calcu- 
aoe, Insurance Cases, Ground Rents, etc, 


The Newest—The Best—The Cheapest Combined Series. 
II. Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetical Course. 


Int, Ex. 


1. Brooks’s Normal Primary Arithmetic, - - - > mn 2 
2. Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic, complete, 424 pp., .85 .65 .50 
Brooks’s Normal Union, bound in two parts, each, - 45 .35 .28 
The Normal Union Course combines Mental and Written into a more complete union than any other series. 
Its methods are beautiful, its definitions plain and unique, its gradation easy and regular and its extensive 
applications of all kinds of business are obtained direct from Business Houses—Incomes from Investments, 
Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, ete., Promissory Notes, Building and Loan Associations, etc., ete., are all 
invaluable and new. More information is given for the cost than by any other work on Arithmetic. 








ANNOUNCEMENT—READY IN OCTOBER, 
Montgomery’s Normal Union Drawing, Primary Course. 


LETTERS, LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 


J. Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 1i2mo.,) 264 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 
Extra Gilt, $1.50. Introduction, 67 cts. 

“ The lack of this kind of composition in our schools is a crying evil, we greet this complete and system- 
atic treatise as one of the most necessary books of instruction.”’—Chicago T7ime “We consider it a 
disgrace not to know how to properly write a letter and superscribe it. Any teacher of ordinary intellect 
could certainly learn from this little manual in a very short time how to properly write a letter.’—W. Z, 
Four. of Education. 

2. Westiake’s Common School Literature. 16mo., 156 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid 
60, Introduction, .40. “ It should be incorporated with the system of all our schools, so that every fairly 
intelligent boy and girl may become well acquainted with its contents before leaving school.”—/rof. XN. 
7. Allen, Prin. West Newton Acad., Mass. 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 16mo., 143 pages. By mail, postpaid, .50. Gilt, .75. 
Introduction, .30. ‘‘It is filled with the best verses ever written for children, and some of the brightest 
names in literature,”—Boston Post....... «It contains the gems of sacred and child’s literature; easy word 
and sentence lessons in composition, and object lessons from pictures and things. ‘The plan is original and 
delightful.””— Four. of Ed., Quebec, Can “‘A charming little book.””—J/. Buisson, Pres. French Ed. 
Commission, Philadelphia Exposition. 

Composition Paper. By mail, 20 cts. per Quire. $2.50 per Ream. This paper was expressly 
prepared and ruled for Pupils’ Work, for the Centennial Exposition, for competitive examinations, for 
compositions, etc. Suitable for binding, for Lectures, Sermons, etc. 

Pelton’s Outline Maps. Physical and Political. Per set, Six Maps, $25.00. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


: Int, Ex. Int, Ex. 
RAUB'S PRIMARY SPELLER, .... .15 .12| FEWSMITH’S ELEMENTARY GRAM., - .j0 .22 
RAUB'’S NORMAL SPELLER, .... ..25 .18| FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, « 43 .32 

Teaches Pronunciation and Spelling. Simple and Scholarly, Full and Practical. 
Bay REDUCED PRICES. School Boards, teachers and Principals of Private Schools contemplating 
new studies or changes in text-books for the next school year, will find it to their interest to communicate 


with us. Address, 
SOWER, POTTS &CO., Publishers. \ 


No 530 Market Street, Philadelphia, rs 




















WARREWN’S 


Peerless Liquid Slating, 


FOR BLACKBOARDS. 


Can be used on Wails, Boards or Paper, and makes 
a Dead Black Surface, superior to Slate. It wil 
neither Glaze, Scale nor Rub Off, and can be applic: 
by the most inexperienced. 
One Quart will cover 50 square feet, 
giving Three Coats, 
Maps, Charts, Crayons, Rubbers, Globes and Schoo! 
Merchandise at lowest rates. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MAF’G 00., 
McCLEES & W. gers, 


ARREN, 
1003 Arcn St., PHitapetpnia, Pa 


Silicate Book Slates 


FOR SLATE 08 LEAD PENCIL, 
Adopted and extensively USHD 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


of New York, Philadelphia and 
many Cities, Towns and Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and Stationers 
keep them ( Staple.) 
N. ¥, Silicate Book Slate Co.. 
191 Fulton St., cor Church 
Catalogue free. Sample to Teachers. 


Light—Durable. 


q-12 


For Grammar Schools and Academies, 
By C. L. HOLTZE, 
First Lessons in Physics, 


170 pp. Illustrated. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY, 


192 pp. Lliustrated, 00 Cents. 
To Teachers for Examination, 50 Cis. 
NEW BOOKS, 

LUEKENS GERMAN PRIMER, For Introduction, 15 Cents, 
a ” GRAMMAR, * = 30 * 

* - COPY BOOK, ” - Qo * 
The Central Publishing Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Price for lntroduction, 55 Cents, 


Price for Introduction, 


ADDRRSS 


HBUNTER’S HELPS TO HISTORY.—These 
cards have had a remarkable run and they are still in the mar- 
ket. Five Editions have been sold and the Sixth, revised and 
improved is just out. ‘The author is an ex-President, and is 
now the Permanent Secretary and Treasurer of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association. M@See advertisement in this 
number of The Fournai, 


Oxsisonia, Huntincvon C 

December 14th, 1877. 

J. P. McCasksy, Lancaster, Pa. 
Dear Sir.—Enclosed please find one dollar and ten cents 
($1.10) for which please send me by return mail a set of the 
* Lancaster School Mottoes,” and your latest Music- Page Sup- 
plement... This is the third set | have bought, and they please 
all who see them so much, that w ] 
out them, The Mottoes are worth ¢ 
school-room, if properly* used, and | 
school, wherever it may be, and at whatever cost 

Y ours respectit ly 


in the 


in my 


1 times their cost 
will have them 


Myers. 


Daviv H. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 
Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
est Rotary Hangings, for Churche 
ms. Factories, Court- houses. Fire 
Fully Warranted 
stalogue sent Free 
02 E. id St, Cincinmatd 


v7 


cl As etc 
Illustrated ( 
Vanpuze» & Tirt 


yuld not get along with- . 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


| NATIONAL SERIES OF 
Standard Jext-Books, 


Comprising over 400 volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 


$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


| 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse.—111 & 118 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 
General Agent for Pennsylvania, 


13-3 A. P. FLINT, 822 Che stnut St. Philadelphia. 
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This Box and Table, $38. 


BENNAGE’S 


Favorite Liquid Slating, for Black- 
boards, the est and Cheapest in use. Pints, 
$1.25; Quarts, $2.25; % gal-, $4.00; gallon, $7.50. 

School Reports.—Weekly, $1.25 per 100; 
Monthly, $1.00 per 100; Quarterly, or for the term, 
75 cents per 100. Send for samples. 

Favorite Series of School Govern- 
ment.—Only $1.00 per set, sufficient for an eptire 
school term. Send for samples. 


WM. D. BENNAGH, Jr., 


Bookseller, Stationer and Printer, and Dealer in 
School Supplies. 
47 N. 9th St., Philadelphia. 
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COWPERTHWAIT ¢ C0., Philadelphia, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


_ New Epitions, New Books, ano Repuceo Prices. 
| WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 





MONROE'S READERS. 


Warren's Primary Geography $0.45 
Warren's Common School Geography, 1.08 .81 
Warren's Physical Geography, . . 1.12 .85 


Warren's Brief Course, Penna. Edition 1.00 .75 


Introd. Exch- 
Monroe's First Steps in Spelling, $0.15 $0.11 
Monroe's Practical Speller, . . 21 «6 
Monroe's First Reader, . . 18- 13 
Monroe's Second Reader, . 30° .22 
Monroe's Third Reader, . 42 «31 
Monroe's Fourth Reader, . 50 .38 
Monroe's Fifth Reader, . . 75 4.56 
Monroe's Sixth Reader, . . .90 .68 


Monroe’s Primer, . ..... 10 .08 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Ed.) .30 .22 


Special Editions for Pennsylvania Schools. 
_ oe SERIES has just been thoroughly and carefully 


revised, and is now printed from an entirely new set 
of Electrotype plates, with new maps and illustrations. 
It gives full accounts of all the recent discoveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete Course 
adapted to grades of schools, forming the most compact and 
Economical Series, published. 


HIS SERIES, prepared by Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, 
Dean of Boston University School of Oratory, contains 
many original and valuable features. 


The thorough and enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Public Speak:rs and Readers, have eminently 
qualified him for the task he has so thoroughly performed. 


The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third 


Warren's Brief Course in Geography is a new work, 
intended as a Shorter Course for those who have not time 
for a more extended study of the subject, 

The Brief Course and t 
Two-Book Series. 

Warren’s Geographies wer 


Physical form a popular 


ver nn Ye Ee 


ie | | 


——— a eK ese 


I first to Popularize 
Physical Geography in the public schools of this country, 
b 


to make it the basis of all Geographical teaching, to impress 
& : 


b . the subject a philosop! l ar gement of dependent 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. iaaiea nad-eas to Wilde ecionce: shove 2 Whiens oteoone 
A work on Physical.and Vocal Training, for the use of of isolated facts. 


Schools and for Private Instruction. No teacher, pupil . ip nee ; 
: :  Fagirs Are AG-THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is 
or Publis Epeakat San aed to be without thes Hitie fully demonstrated by the fact that all the more re- 


; Introduction Price, 60 cts ; Ree 
manual - Bape) cent Geographies have adopted some of their import- 


Monroe’s Reading Charts. ant features; and, also, by their long continued use, 


and re-adoption as fast as revised in nearly all the 
40 Nos., per set, $6.00. ! leading Cities in the Country 


THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC 
With * ; 

Curved Solid 
Back 
and 


| Folding Seat. 


—_ 


and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, peculiarly 
adapted tothe wants of ungraded schools inthe smallertow~ . 


CURVED-BACK DESK. | 


Adjustable 
Foot 
Rest. 











Noiseless 


| Used Hinge. 


Exclusively 


Beauty 


for ia 


§ Y 
_ ears Durability. 
in 
Philadelphia 
~ Schools. 


Reduced 


. Price. 





—_———+* 


THE KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE C0. 


( Successors to J. A. BANCROFT & C0.) 
No. 512 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Interesting to PENNSYLVANIA Educators. 
NEW AND NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic, 


By D. W. FISH, A.M. 
HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, Ora/ (Mental) and Writen, in 


all its various grades and applications, is here treated fully and practically, in two comprehensive 
well graded oes ta substantially bound in cloth. 

THE FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. An easy and progressive work, in which oral and written 
exercises are thoroughly and practically united. Cloth. Numerous illustrations. 168 pages. Price, 
by mail, 45 cents. 

THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. A comprehensive Manual on the inductive method, embody- 
ing every form of illustration and exercise, both oral and written, necessary for class use. Cloth, with 
numerous appropriate designs, and 508 pages. Price, by mail, $1.25. 

THE SAME, BOUND IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. Cloth. Price, by Mail jocents.|PARTII. Cloth, Price, by Mail 
#,,* This series has met with great success in all parts of the country, but nowhere has it been so marked 
as in Pennsylvania. The Committee appointed by the Superintendent of York County to examine and re- 
commend a uniform series, nm Robinson’s Shorter Course; and the late Committee of Directors of 
i nome They hove for a similar purpose, also recommended their exclusive use in the schools of 
been introduced into and are now exclusively used in the public schools of 
and many other important towns in the State, and in the Mansfield and Blooms- 
Of the large cities elsewhere they have been introduced into St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc 
From WW. CO} cOTTINGHAM 5 Ws Public Schools, Baston, Pa., Funesst, 1870. 
(Shorter were adopted one year ago, and since then have been used ex- 
of Easton, Seen poB ca! yokes mya 
impetus in the study of Arithmetic. pro- 


y cies haa of that of former years. 
ny resect wisdom of the Board in introducing it into 


Ry >. SAMUEL SRAMERAS, Svs. City Set, ee Pa, age hoe aw, tath, £ 

“ Ropinson’s SHortsx Course in ARITHMETIC entire contents, defi 

explanations, with which I am acquainted. The tre books af yy vate ly om fe tenon of tabs tae 

he now can obtain from the five books we are using. The series was adopted by the Board of Directors last summer, and after 

ee ates cnkdn comb five months I take pleasure in saying that they have given entire satisfaction, They are em- 
Gah te eratiiension of Re evel and written eusecioes bs to the pupil and teacher a great saving of time.” 


pte EDWARD J. GRAY, dey Dick ¥, Williamsport, Pa., Fune roth, 1876. 
“ We have used Rosinson’s SuOrTER Course 0 ¢ Arithmetics, by Frsu, in this institution during the past year. It has given 
entire satisfaction, and we can heartily recommend it. 


For fuller testimonials, and list of places where they have been introduced in Pennsylvania, please send 
for our special circular 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIHS. 


SERIES COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


I1.—ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Designed as a Class-Book for Primary and In- 
termediate Grades and as a complete Shorter Course. 138 pages 8vo. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 


11.—COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Physical, Industrial ahd Political ; with a Special 
Geography for each State in the Union. Designed as a Class-Book for Intermediate and Grammar 
141 pages 4to. Price by mail, postage paid, $1.60. 

They have just been introduced, for exclusive use, in the Public Schools of Lancaster, Pa., receiving 
the unparalleled endorsement of a unanimous Board of 32 Directors. The Text-Book Committee said in their 
; “In the judgment of the Committee, Swinton’s Geography is vastly superior to any other with 

which it is tp .” The Elementary Geography has just been adopted for use in Bethlehem. 
The is admirable, and the clear, open type is a pleasurc to read. Png gy Senay cae wil saggest ts story 


in the desert of regulation a oo have yt agg So Sans Any = of nonndige 
to a well an tor as a wor art. ¢ maps are well engra 
a i ing exact latitude and itude, and their mlanteoae in leary pind ad 
value.— Pennsylvania Sc 
- in me of . etions eclecticism, clam,” and embodies what is best in the ee ee of 
geographical teaching. execution work, in its form, typogra ilustrations, maps, etc., is excellent. It is, indeed, 
one of the most attractive and origi and will prove, no doubt, one o the most useful heals te the subject that has ever bees 
pment Epwarp Brooks, LL.D., Prin. State Normal School, Millersvitle, Pa., in Normal Monthly, Sept., 1875. 
pes °F A cities that have adopted Suites! s ONLTn he rs we may mention WASHINGTON, D. Be 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., TROY, N. Y., BR EW YORK CITY, AUGUSTA, M 
CHARLESTON, 5. C., ANCASTER Pa., MACON “~ in round aiken they have been adopted in’ a. 
than One One Thousand Cities and Towns in ail part s of the countr , and have, with Marked Preference, been made 
the basis of PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in Pine LEADING ORMAL scHOOLsS of the United States. 
+." Full Descriptive Circulars, and Specimen Pages of both Series, will be sent by mail on application ; 


and the most liberal terms will be made Jor Introduction and Exchange. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
1388 & 140 Grend Street, New York. 


Or any of their Agents as may be convenient. 





























LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 





he New American Arithimeties!! 


Approved in Philadelphia. 





UNANIMOUSLY vecommended by the Committee on Text- 
Books in October, 1877, and ADOPTED by the Board of Edu- 
cation Fanuary 15th, 1878. 


J.H. BUTLER & Co., Philadelphia. 


See advertisement on 2d page of cover. 
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|} ¥ DENNISON, ¥. E. WILSON, 
Superintendent, A. B, McKIBBIN, | Office. 


GIRARP HousE, 


Corner of Chesinut and Ninth Streets, 


$3.00. PHILADELPHIA. $3.00 


Dear Srr :—We have lowered our rates to THREE DOL- 
LARS PER DAY, to meet the stringency of the times. In 
every respect the GrrArp Hovss will be kept up to the old 
standard. We earnestly ask‘the public to sustain us in keep- 
ing a First-Cxiass Houss at reduced prices, 


JERE McEKIBBEN, 
3-6 Manager. 


Wanted Immediately, 
‘State and Local Agents 


TO SELL THE 


Straight Nchool [turnifure. 


This Desk is a Model of Strength, Durability, and 
Comfort, and sells better than any other desk in the 
market. Address. 


Teal & Puterbaugh, 
Greenfield, Indiana. 


a Dra nam Blackboard Erasers. 
—_—— Silicate Book Slates Mfe Novelty [isting Hraser 


> SLATE GR LEAD PEYCTL, 
Ps Adopted and extensively U 

AGA) ae the last Six Years by the $1.50 per Dozen, 
Boards of Education Is THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


of New York, Philadelphiaasd | 

many Cities, Towns and is. 
Leading Book Stores and Stationers | 

eee eal (Stapile.) 

N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 

4 191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 

3-12] Catalogue free. Sample toTorchert. 
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Diamonds, Waiches, and Jewelry, 
*seXOg [VoJeng ‘sozucsag ‘e414 Mm -JOATIS 


aa? 








Se:: BPR SENS Aw 





Erasers have heretofore been kept out of the District School 
| on account of the high price of those offered. The fact that 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 50,000 of the Novelt have alraady been sold proves that we 
Established in 1637. have supplied a long felt want. Send 10 cents for sample. 
Superior Belis of and Tin, mounted 


wih the best Besary Rangings, Sor Churches, | EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 00., 


, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Pully Warranted. McCOlees & Warren, Managers, 


Varden bron lee 36 be, Clncinnet 1003 Aroh 8St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ore 
EVERY SCHOOL ; 


Should Be Well Supplied With Good Apparatus. 


Globes from $2.25 each. gem Good Blackboards, 


wrearoL.s” A) are a \,-:DUSTLESS CRAYON 
Geographic Models. = fi} 5 aX OK YP NOVELTY 
pores er = Blackboard Erasers, 
$1.50 Doz. 





Object Teaching 
Blocks. 


omens PEERLESS 
Numeral Frames. a =< Liquid Slating. 
CHARTS, yO" «2 GOOD SCHOOL INE 


WHICH 


A Large Varicty. = awl Ps. Will Not Freeze. 








SPECIAL.—Mitchell’s New Wall Map of Pennsylvania, Size 4 Feet by 6 Feet, Now Ready, 
Price, $6.00 each. Send for Circular. 


Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing Co, 
McClees & Warren, Managers. 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





A Now Agent of Cure Acting in Harmony with Physiological Laws. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


JO TEACHERS ANP PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly losing vitality and the power to do 
their best. 





To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with a prompt- 
ness that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? It is a combination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two elements which make up com- 
mon or atmospheric air, in such proportions as to render it richer in the vital or life-giving element. We give but a single tes- 
timonial out of hundreds in our possession, to the remarkable curative powers of this new treatment of disease, that of T. S. 
Artuur, the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for July, 1877, he says: 

‘* Nearly seven years have passed since we began using this Treatment. Up to that period our health had been steadily de- 
clining ; not in consequence of any organic disease, but from overwork and consequent physical and nervous exhaustion, The 
very weight of the body had become tiresome to bear, and we regarded our days of earnest literary work as gone forever. 
But almost from the very beginning of our use of the Compound Oxygen, an improvement began. There was a sense of physical 
comfort and vitality not felt for years, and this slowly but steadily‘increased. Literary work was resumed within a few months, 
the mind acting with a new vigor, and the body free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion, A better digestion, an 
almost i pe severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty yiars, and from a 
liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results of the first year’s use of the new treatmenf; and this benefit has 
remained permanent, As to literary work in these years, we can only say that it has been constant and earnest ; and if its ac- 
ceptance with the public may be regarded as any test of its quality, it is far the best work that we have done.”’ 


COMPOUND OXYGEN is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the Jatient’s own home. 


OXYGEN HOME TREATM ENT.—This can be safely sent any distance in a small and compact package. 
Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and explicit directions, $15.00. 


! A treatise [200 pp.] on Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and results, to which are appended a —_ 
g number of testimonials to most remarkable cures, will be sent free by mail to all who write to us 
it. Address 46 
D 


2 Drs. STAREEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
BOTAN Y. 


Youmans's Pirst Book of Potany. Introductory Price, 60 cts. 


Youmans’s Second Book of otany. Introductory Price, 90 cts. 


These Books require the study of the plants themselves. Practical knowledge is su- 
perior to mere ¢heoretical knowledge ; remains with us longer; is more available. 














Primer of Botany, Introductory Price, 30 cts. 


(By J. D. Hooker, C. B., P. R. S.) 





A beautiful little book, and all that many schools would wish in aspring term. 
It supplies an elementary knowledge of the principal facts of plant-life, with the 
means of training beginners to observe plants methodically and accurately. 


Henslow’s Botanical Charts, $15.75. 


SIX CHARTS WITH KEY. 


These Charts can be used with any botanical text-books. They contain nearly 500 
figures, colored from Nature, representing 24 orders and more than 40 species of plants ; 
showing great variety of forms and structure of leaf, stem, root inflorescence, flower, 
fruit, and seed. 


BVOLOGY. 


FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Epwarp S. Morsz, Ph. D. 12mo. In- 


troductory Price, 75 cents. 








The First Book of Zoology is designed expressly for the use of pupils who wish to 
gain a general knowledge of the structure, habits, modes of growth, and other leading 
features concerning the common animals of the country. 

This work is original and unique in all respects. It is based entirely upon Prof. 
Morse’s own work and observations, and the illustrations, with which it is profusely sup- 
plied, are drawings from Nature, by himself. 

Since the death of Agassiz, we believe no one in America ranks higher as a natural- 
ist than Prof. Morse, and his work will supply a long-felt want in the schools, and be 
hailed with delight by teachers everywhere. 





Be As the Spring term ts the most appropriate for the pursuit of the above studies, 
orders should be forwarded at once. We will forward introductory supplies, with the 
| privilege of returning any unsold copies after classes are supplied. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 














THE STANDARD SERIES. 


Greenleaf's New Mathematical Series 








Gheap and Comprehensive, 
Practical and Complete, 





BuILT up and perfected as demanded by educational progress, it has constantly baffled competition, 
and acquired a popularity in all parts of the Union, so as to become a 


NATIONAL STANDARD. 


This Series is used in seven Cities in the vicinity of New York, and in a large number of Towns in the 
Central, Middle and Western States. Among other places are the following Cities, which (in whole or 
part) use them in their Public Schools ; 


CITY of New York, CITY of Wilkesbarre, CITY of Jerse City, 
Fall River, Newark, New Britain, 
Haverhill, Somerville, Chicopee, 
Portland, Norwalk, Boston, 
Nashua, Pittsfield, Chelsea, 
Burlington, Salem, Belfast, 
Paterson, Gloucester, Augusta, 
Elizabeth, Pottsville, Concord, 
Norwich, Biddeford, Long Isl. City, 
Northampton, Allentown, Hoboken, 
Newburyport, Yonkers, Woonsocket, 
Portsmouth. Atlantic City. Manchester. 





These Books are the Standard in many of the Counties of Pennsylvania; 
and have just been re-adopted for the Schools of Lehigh County. 


THREE OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS NOW USE THEM IM WHOLE OR PART. 





THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS: 


PAREER’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


GILBERT'S GRADED SPELLER, sentences for Analysin snd Parsing. 
GREENLEAF’S MANUAL OF INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 





Deseriptive Catalogues, with prices, furnished.on application, Correspondence solicited. 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS, 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
NO. 36 BROMFIBLD STRENT, BOSTON, 


—OR THEIR AGENTS— 
ORLANDO LEACH, 5s. E. BEEDE, 


142 & 144 Grand St., New York, Western Agent, Keokuk, Iowa, 
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4878, ANNOUNCEMENT. 1878. 


“A-work that will stand amid all the fluctuations and confusions of 
opinion with respect to text-books on arithmetic.”’ 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing, in permanent stereotype form, 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Large 12mo., cloth, 500 pages. By EDWARD Brooks, A. 

M., Ph.D., Principal of Pennsylvania State Normal School, Pa. 

This work furnishes a complete system of arithmetical science, arranged with a unity of plan, and un- 
folded with a philosophy of method, hardly attempted in other text-books. It is simple and natural in the 
details of its steps an nal santenelts, but exhaustive and logical in its treatment of the whole subject. 

No pains have been spared to obtain practical problems from actual and varied business transctions : 
= ive important facts, phrases, and information of general use among mechanics, merchants, and banks; 

to make clear and definite to instructors much which has been indefinite on Investments, Banking, 
Exchange, Building Associations, etc., etc- 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic not only expresses the laws, processes, and practices of arithmetic, but in 
developing the number-idea it develops a normal growth of mind in the student. 


Price, by mail, $1.25. Introduction, 85 cts. Exchange, 63 cts. 


Brooks’s Normal Arithmetics, 
Algebra and Geometry. 








THE NEWEST, THE BEST, AND THE CHEAPEST. 





I. Brooks’s Standard Arithmetical Course comprises: 





INT. Ex. 
1. Brooks’s Primary, es hap thie ts. « A ee 
2. Brooks’s Elementary, : ‘ ; ‘ ° . , ; 30 25 
3. Brooks’s New Mental, . . . . ‘ 25 18 
4- Brooks’s New Written, . . . ° i 60 45 


IT. Brooks’s Union Arithmetical Course comprises: 





INT. EX. 


- Brooks’s | tnd ‘ , , ‘ ; , , ‘ - $015 fo12 
. Brooks’s Union, , 65 50 
Also, Brooks’s Union i in parts. Part IL., Part III. of Union Course. Each, 35 28 


The Standard series separates mental and written arithmetics into two books, and is a fuller course 
than the Union series, which combines them in one. The New Written and Union arebooks of like grade. 
These new books have become very popular,and because of their great success wherever tried are 
rapidly supplanting all other works in the best schools. 
BY MAIL, INT. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, fo 60 = fo 40 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, - - - ej a . - 100 67 


Contains valuable information on the properties and forms observed in social, business and official cor- 


responaence, Should be in every school and every home. 
BY MAIL. INT. 


@’s Literature for Little Folks, - - - -- 045 $0 30 
Fewsmith’s Grammars.— Raub’s Normal “Speliers, 
Mont 8s Normal Union System of Industriat Drawing, 
ach Book (Prima. y Course) - 
Pelton’s Outline Maps. Per set, 6 maps, - . . ° : , - 25 00 


Address 
Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
Circulars sent free. 530 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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=. “10 X 10” SEBIES. 





eit ; ecthoen-meon AND FAMILY CIRCLE. 





The very cream of “old times, old books, old friends.” — Intelligencer. 


Paper Edition, 35 Cents ; Cloth, Extra, 75 Cents. 


By Mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 








J. H. BUTLER & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ho Lancaster School Mottoes. $1.10. 


Decorate your School-room. ——- and The 
Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Garas, inchesbest6-ply 
R.R. board, i and Green. Weight 74 Ibs. rinted on both 
des, one, ak ual to two, Bold and attractivetype. 4600 
ets alread Send for circular. “These Mottoes a grand 
-—” ae ol ‘wherever seen.’ “Wo ten times 
their cost.” “(Needed Everywhere.” Price, $1,10, post- 
paid. For single set, or special rates in quantity, ‘Address, 
J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FeLecric 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, POPULAR. 
The Best Books at The Lowest Prices. 


McGuffey's Readers 
Harvey's Readers 
Ray's New Arithmetics 
White's Arithmetics 
Harvey's Grammars 
Holbrook’s Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable's U. S. History 
Thalheimer's Histories 
Norton's Philosophy 
Brown's Physiology Etc. 


A full line of New and Standard Text-Books 
adapted to the use Schools of every Grade. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 





Butler’s Literary Selections. 


a4 os “Ten-times-Ten” Series, 
1 Ox 10 For Declamation and Readings. 
Wo. 1, issued Mar. '77—No. 2, Aug. aeons 5 3, Jany. 
1878. ‘Nearly 200 each, 1oo Best ngs in Prose —4 
Verse in each book. Standard Selections. Pleasing variety. 
cious arrangement. Alternate Readers. Favorite S ~~ 
“The very cream of old times, old books, old friends.” | ‘I am 
delighted with the | Series. Itis the best 
thing of the kind extant.” Pri cts. Som ed cts. Three 
books—Nos, 1, 8 and 3—postpaid epaid $1.00. 
J. H: Butler & Co.. “Philadelphia. Pa 


APPLICATIONS WANTED 


FOR THE POSITION OF 


Superintendent of Public Schools 


OF THE 
City of Titusville. 

On the first Tuesday of May next the City of Titus- 
ville School Board will elect a Superintendent of the 
Public Schools for said city. Applications for the 
position will be-received until May Ist. 

All applications to be in writing, and with full 
particulars as to experience and qualifications. 

Address 


Joseph Smith, Sec’y., 
City of Titusville, Pa. 


Pennsyivesia Song Colléction. 112 Uctavo ies, 114 
Songs and Hymns: Words and Music. Réduced Price, 
$0 cts, Sendior The Words without the Music. Address, 

Jj. P.McCaskey, Lancaster,Pa. 











A Magazine for Teachers and Directors. 





he Pennsylvania School Journal. 





AN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 





fae? Elevation of the 


een reas, oe mer re all Conditions of men; 


Graded Schools wi ao eat che neg 
od Profession, The Necessity of Higher 
A Closer Union among ail Crasses of Educational Institutions. 


specially— 
"eee Juli Deselopmentef our Normat Scheot 





Subscriptions. 

One Copy, one year, $1.60. 
Five Copies, one year $7.00. 
He Or more copies, each 

M78 All nesses AT pre 7) 


his printed a Bd on 


tion ae We shail be 


culation of The Fournal in their 
localities. Subscriptions may be- 
gin with wt April, vo he or 
October , as may be 





4@ Each Board has the right 
to subscribe for One Copy of 
The Fournal for Each Mem- 
ber, at the cost of the district, as 
a means of information in_rela- 
tion to the duties of their offices 
and the general condition and 
operations of the system in other 
parts ofthe State.—School Laws. 

This Law was enacted: 1. To 
put into the hands of Directors 
the best means of we oe 
to school matters, 2, To recog- 
nize, in some small pas ay their 
gratuitous services to the public: 














“saonsen(?) uojeulmExyY — osn yy ‘Sueaedag [eIomQO pus peucipy 


All — relating to Sbomipiion Club Rates, or Advertising, should be addressed to 
J. P. Wickersham 





eer pa Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter, 





& Co., Lancaster, Pa. 














LATEST, BEST, CHEAP EST. 





American 


Approved in Philadelphia, 


| UNANIMOUSLY recommended by the Committee on 1ext- 
| Books in October, 1877,and ADOPTED by the Board of Edu- 


cation Fanuary 15th, 1878. 


See advertisement on 2d page of cover. 





J 


AZ-ANOADS 
LANCASTER PA J 


Diamonds, Watches, and Jewelry, 


This Box and Table, $38. 


Silicate Book Slates 


YOR SLATE OB LEAD PENCIL, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


of New York, Philadelphia and 
many Cities, Towns and Schools. 

Leading Book Stores and Stationers 
keep them. (Staple.) 
N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
‘ 191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 


3-12) Catalogue free. Sample to Tenchars. 


nasylvania School Journal.—oriciai 
‘ax of Public Instruction, Edited by State Supt. 
Jj. P. Wisfgehes, author “School Eco thods 
of Instruction,”’ etc. Volume 26, Over 400 royal octavo pp. to 
Volume. Choice School Song or Hymn each month. min- 
ation Lists. Specimen copy, Free. Annual Music-Page Su _ 


ment, 10 cts. Subscriptions begi 
J.P. Wickersham & Co., Fra. 


12-152 


Light—Durable. 


nomy,”’ “Me 


in quarterly. Price, 81. 
Lancaster, 


J.H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 
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\ rithmeties ! ! 
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F. DENNISON, ¥. E. WILSON, Office 
Superintendent A. B, McKIBSIN, : 


GIRARD House, 


Corner of Chestnut and Ninth Streets, 


| $3.00. PHILADELPHIA. $3.00 


| Dear Str :—We have lowered our rates to THREE DOL- 
LARS PER DAY, to meet the stringency of the times. In 
every respect the Grrarp Houss will be kept up to the old 
| standard. We earnestly ask‘the public to sustain us in keep- 
| ing a First-Ciass Hous at reduced prices, 


JERE McKIBBEN, 


3-6 Manager. 


Phe Lancaster School Mottoos, $1.10. 
Decorate your School-room. Thirty Mottoes and The 
| Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Cards, 8x14 inchesbest6-ply 
R.R.board,Salmonand Green. Weight 1% lbs. Printed on both 
| gides, one set equal to two, Bold and attractivetype. 4600 
ets already sold. Send for circular. ‘*These Mottoes a grand 
hit.” ‘Will sell wherever seen.” ‘““Worth ten times 
their cost.” ‘‘Needed Everywhere.” Price, $1,10, post- 

'. paid. For single set, or special rates in quantity, Address, 


J. IZ. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WARREIN’S 


Peerless Liquid Slating, 


FOR BLACEBOARDS. 





Can be used on Walls, Boards or Paper, and makes 
a Dead Black Surface, superior to Slate. It will 
neither Glaze, Scale nor Rub Off, and can be applied 
by the most inexperienced. 
One Quart will cover 50 square feet, 
giving Three Coats, 
Maps, Charts, Crayons, Rubbers, Globes. and School 
Merchandise at lowest rates. 


EXCELSIOR SOHOOL FURNITURE MAF’6 00., 
McCLEESi& W. 


, Managers, 
vis 1003 Ancu Sr., Pmitapgiemia, Pa. 


| Butler's Literary Selections. 
| 10x10” | 


| Bo. 1, issued Mar. 
1878, Nearly 200 





“Ten-times-Ten” Series, 
For Declamation and Readings. 
"77—-No. 2, Aug. '77—-No. 3, Jany. 
es each. 100 Best Thingsin Prose and 

Verse in each book. Standard Selections. Pleasing variety. Judi- 
| cious arrangement. Alternate Readers. Favorite S 
| **The very cream of old times, old books, old friends.” 

delighted with the ‘“Ten-times-Ten” Series. It is the ve 
| thing of the kindextant.”” Price, 35 cts Cloth, 75 cts. 

books—Nos, 1, 2 and 3—postpaid, $1.00. See Circular. 
| 3. H. Butler & Co.. Philadelphia. Pa, 
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BOTANY. 


Youmans’s first Book of Potany. Introductory Price, 60 cts 








~~ oO ? P 
Youmans’s Second Pook of Fotany. Introductory Price, 90 cts. 


These Books require the study of the plants themselves. Practical knowledge is su- 
perior to mere ¢heoretical knowledge ; remains with us longer; is more available. 


Primer of Botany, Introductory Price, 30 cts. 


(By J. D. Hooker, C. B., P. R. S.) 


A beautiful little book, and all that many schools would wish in aspring term. 
It supplies an elementary knowledge of the principal facts of plant-life, with the 
means of training beginners to observe plants methodically and accurately. 


Henslow’s Botanical Charts, $15.75, 


SIX CHARTS WITH HEY. 


These Charts can be used with any botanical text-books. ‘They contain nearly 500 
figures, colored from Nature, representing 24 orders and more than 40 species of plants ; 
showing great variety of forms and structure of leaf, stem, root inflorescence, flower, 
fruit, and seed. 4 


a BS OE LE %, 


FIRST BOOE OF ZOOLOGY. By Epwarp S. Morsg, Ph. D. 12mo. In- 


troductory Price, 75 cents. 














The First Book of Zoology is designed expressly for the use of pupils who wish to 
gain a general knowledge of the structure, habits, modes of growth, and other leading 
features concerning the common animals of the country. 

This work is original and unique in all respects. It is based entirely upon Prof. 
Morse’s own work and observations, and the illustrations, with which it is profusely sup- 
plied, are drawings from Nature, by himself. 

Since the death of Agassiz, we believe no one in America ranks higher as a natural- 
ist than Prof. Morse, and his work will supply a long-felt want in the schools, and be 
hailed with delight by teachers everywhere. 


BER. As the Spring term is the most appropriate for the pursuit of the above studtes, 
orders should be forwarded at once. We will forward introductory supplies, with the 
privilege of returning any unsold cepies after classes are supplied. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
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1878. ANNOUNCEMENT. 1878. 


“A work that will stand amid all the fluctuations and confusions of 
opinion with respect to text-books on arithmetic.” 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing, in permanent stereotype form, 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Large t2nfo., cloth, 500 pages. By EDwArD Brooks, A., 

M., Ph.D., Principal of Pennsylvania State Norma! School, Pa. 

This work furnishes a complete system of arithmetical science, arranged with a unity of plan, and un- 
folded with a philosophy of method, hardly attempted in other text-books. It is simple and natural in the 
details of its steps and processes, but exhaustive and logical in its treatyent of the whole subject. 

No pains have been spared to obtain practical problems from actual and varied business transctions : 
to give important facts, phrases, and information of general use among mechanics, merchants,and banks; 
and to make clear and definite to instructors much which has been indefinite on Investments, Banking, 
Exchange, Building Associations, etc., etc- 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic not only expresses the laws, processes, and practices of arithmetic, but in 
developing the number-idea it develops 4 normal growth of mind in the student. 


Price, by mail, $1.25. Introduction, 85 cts. Exchange, 63 cts. 





Brooks’s Normal Arithmetits, — 
Algebra and Geometry. 


THE NEWEST, THE BEST, AND THE CHEAPEST. 





I. Brooks’s Standard Arithmetical Course comprises: 





INT. EX. 

. Brooks’s Primary, , ‘ ‘ ; ° ° . . $0 15 $o 12 
. Brooks’s Elementary, ° , ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ; 30 25 
. Brooks’s New Mental, . ° ° : 25 18 
Brooks’s New Written, . ‘ ‘ , ° 60 45 


IT. Brooks’s Union Arithmetical Course comprises : 





INT. EX. 
- Brooks’s Primary, . . ° . ° . . - $0 15 $o 12 


2. Brooks’s Union, . - , : , . , P ;, 65 50 
Also, Brooks’s Union in parts. Part II., Part III. of Union Course. Each, 35 28 


The Standard series separates mental and written arithmetics into two books, and is a fuller course 
than the Union series, which combines them in one. The New Written and Union arebooks of like grade. 
These new books have become very popular,and because of their great success wherever tried are 
rapidly supplanting all other works in the br st schools. 
BY MAIL. INT. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature, $0 60 $o 40 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, - - . . - 100 67 


Contains valuable information on the properties and forms observed in social, business and official cor- 


responaence, Should be in every school and every home. 
BY MAIL. INT. 


Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, - - - . - - 045 $0 30 
Fewsmith’s Grammars.— Raub’s Normal Spellers, 
Montgomery’s Normal Union System of Endustrtat Drawing, 
Each Book (Prima y Course), . - : - - . 
Pelton’s Outline Maps. Per set, 6 maps, - - - - . . - 25 Oo 


Address 
Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
Circulars sent free. 530 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Perfect School Desk at Last. 





Me “Gommon-Gense” Gofis-fiud, Rent- Wood Ppesk. 





No Slate. 


No Rickety 
Desk. 


Backs and Seats 
Glued Solid. 


Comfort, 
Strength, 


and 
Simplicity 
Combined. 





No Broken 
Castings. 


All Iron, 
Malleable, 
and 
Cannot be 
Broken. 





A Warranty 
for 
Five Years) 
attached to 
Each Desk. 








A Desk that will stand Extraordinary and Ordinary use. Send for prices, also, of Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Slating and all Articles of School Merchandise. | 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MNF'G. COMPANY, 
McClees & Warren, Managers, 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 











ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, POPULAR. 





McGuffey’s Readers and Speller. 
Ray’s New Arithmetics. 

Ray’s New Algebras. 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics. 
Harvey’s Language Lessons. 
Harvey’s English Grammars. 
Holbrook’s Normal Series of Grammars. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Eelectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History, 
Thalheimer’s General History. 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series. 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


Norton’s Physics, and Natural Philosophy. 


Kidd’s Elocution, and Rhet. Reader. 
Etc., 





Harvey’s Graded-School Readers. 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar. 
Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual. 
Bartholomew’s Caesar's Gallic War. 
Duffet’s French Method. 

Duffet’s French Literature. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 


| Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 
| Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Payne’s School Supervision. 
| Kiddle’s How To Teach. 


-Etc., Etc. 


Prices largely reduced, and exceptionally liberal terms on supplies for first introduction into schools. 


Price-lists and circulars on application. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., CINCINNATI] AND NEW YORK. 


[Successors to WILSON, HINKLE & CO.}] 








RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


Bow 





USS 


3000 ENGRAVINGS, 
1840 Pages Quarto. 


FOUR PACES 


COLORED PLATES. 
A Library in Itself. 


Published by 


GET THE BEST. 


THE BEST 
IN DEFINITIONS, 
IN ETYMOLOGY, 
For Libraries, Families, 
and Schools, 


The National Standard. 
x & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


a os 


WHAT SOME OF THE PROMINENT EDUCATORS SAY. 





From Hon. J. L. PICKARD, LL. D., ex-State | 


Supt., Wis., and late Supt. City Schools. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 7, ’77.—In etymology, Web- 
ster stands without a peer. The smaller editions 
are very extensively used in the Public Schools of 
this city, and each school is furnished with a copy 
of the Quarto edition. The award made at Phila- 
delphia to the Public Schools of Chicago, for ex- 
cellence in composition, is attributable largely to 
the constant use of the Dictionary in their daily 
work. 
From Hon. J. M. GREGORY, LL. D., ex-State 


Supt. Public Instruction, Michigan, 
Pres. Ill. Industrial University. 


@ CHAMPAIGN, ILL., Dec. 24, '77.—This great Dic- 
tionary [Webster's] of the English language no 
longer needs the commendation of any man, liter- 
ary or otherwise. It is too strongly intrenched in 
the confidence of the English-speaking people, and 
has too successfully met and survived every hos- 
tile criticism to be any longer dependent upon the 
judgment of individual scholars, however high in 
position or authority. While not denying myself 
the use of other great lexicons of the language, I 
have long regarded and used Webster as an every- 
day guide and authority on all matters for which 
one goes to a dictionary. 
From Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, LL. D., ex- 
State Supt., Ill., Pres. Knox College, IIl. 
DECEMBER, 1877.—Webster’s Unabridged is the 
standard in Knox College, and has been for years. 
With the increasing interest in the study of the 
inglish language, now happily so prevalent in this 
country, and especially in our higher Institutions 
of learning, the value of this magnificent work is 
destined to be moreand more justly estimated. I 
never look upon it without a feeling of pride in 
the thought of such a gift to the English-speaking 
world, by an American author. 


From Hon. D. BURT, State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Minnesota. 


St. PAUL, MINN., June, 1877.—Webster’s Diction- 
ary holds almost the entire ground in the State. 
It is so far superior to any other in its etymology 
and definitions, that the attempted finesse in pro- 
nunciation, by the publishers of another Diction- 
ary, gains the latter no favor in the West. 


From Prof. WM. BENSON, Member of the 
State Commission to Adopt Text- 
Books for the State. 


CARVER, MINN., Jan., '78.—The educational sen- 
timent of the State isa unit in favor of Webster's 
Dictionary. 

Prof. SANFORD NILES, Member of 


State Commission to Adopt Text- 
' Books for the State. 


ROCHESTER, MINN., Jan., 1878.—I regard Web- 
ster’s as superior to all other Dictionaries. 


From 


From Hon. W. K. PENDLETON, State Super- 
intendent Free Schools, West Virginia. 


WHEELING, Jan. 26, '78.—It affords me pleasure 
to speak, as I have long been accustomed to do, in 
terms of unqualified admiration of its manifold 
excellences. I can not understand how any one, 
who needs or desires to have always about him an 
unfailing source of accurate and thorough knowl- 
edge of the words of our language, can do with- 
out it. 

From Hoa. W. C. WHITFORD, A. M., late 


President Milton College, now State 
Supt. Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
Dec. 8,’77.—Webster has been consulted in my 
recitations in the College for twenty years. It is 
indispensable to the teacher in all departments of 
his work. With us, it settles all questions in refer- 
ence to the pronunciation and definition of words 
of our language. te See Next Page. 412 


March 1, 1878. Our sales of Webster's Unabridged to Booksellers during 
the last six months have been larger than in the same months of the year 
previous, notwithstanding the depression of business. 


G. & C. MERRIAM. 














RECENT TESTIMONIALS.—(Continued. ) 


From Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D. D., 
Andover Theological Seminary. 


ANDOVER, MASs., Feb. 22, '78.—In all the great 
essentials of an English Dictionary, I consider 
Webster's Unabridged as unequaled by any other 
in the language, and it certainly has possession of 
the American Press. It is doing more than any 
other literary power to make the usage of the 
American people, in the use of their mother- 
tongue. 

From Hon. 0. W. HOLLINGSWORTH, Secre- 
tary State Board of Education, Texas. 

AuSsTIN, TEXAS, Sept. 27, '77.—I have always re- 
garded Webster's Dictionary as a standard work, 
of unrivaled superiority. 


From GEORGE THATCHER, D. D., late 
President Lowa State University. 


Dec. 10, 1877.—To say that there never will be a 
better Dictionary than Webster's, of our wonder- 
ful language, would be more than one has a right 
to affirm ; but for the present stage of intellectual 
advancement this work possesses almost every ex- 
cellencein rare perfection, and deserves a place on 
the table of every man of letters and science, and 
especially of every person who desires to know the 
meanings of the words which men employ in their 
daily writing and speech. 


From Hon. W. P. HAISLEY, State Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction, Florida. 


Oct. 3, 1877.—A work which has been considered 
a standard in English literature from my earliest 
recollection, needs no endorsement at my hands. 


From Prof. J. B. THAYER, State Normal 
School. 


RivER FALLS, Wis., Dec. 17, 77.—I am quite well 
acquainted with the comparative merits of the 
work [Webster's Unabridged], and take pleasure 
in commending it for its superiority in orthoepy, 
orthography, etymology, its accurate definitions, 
and abundant illustrations. 


From Pres. E. C. HEWITT, LL. D., Normal 
University. 

NORMAL, ILL., Dec. 14, To praise Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, is like saying compliment- 
ary things of the air and the sunshine. It has been 
my constant study and companion for years. We 
are using it daily in this Institution. 


From THOS. J. DODD., D. D., Professor 
English Literature, Vanderbilt University. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec., 1877.—Webster's Dic- 
tionary, I would rejoice to see, in every home, upon 
every desk or counter, and behind every pulpit; so 
that no man, woman or child need be without the 
great authority in the use of his native tongue. 


From O. A. BURGESS, LL. D., President 
Butler University, Indiana. 


IRVINGTON, IND., Jan 16, 1878.—It seems to me 
almost a silly thing to make “ much ado” about a 
choice of books, when the ground of that choice is 
well-nigh, to my mind, at least, absolutely self- 
evident; so far do I place Webster above any and 
all other Dictionaries published. 


From Prof. ALBERT SALISBURY, State 
Normal School. 


WHITEWATER, Wis., Dec. 12, '77.—As regards the 
work itself, no words of mine can add to what has 
already been said in its favor. 

It is enough to say that during five years of active 
labor in Teachers’ Institutes in this State, I have 
not ceased to preach Webster to teachers and 
pupils as the authority. Nothing else is worthy of . 
being compared with it. 


From Hon. ROBERT ALLYN, LL. D., South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, formerly 
State School Commissioner, R. I. 


CARBONDALE, ILL., Dec. 8, '77.—I have for almost 
forty years been accustomed to appeal to Webster 
as authority, and my table has never been without 
acopyat hand. I have recommended it to my pu- 
pils as the standard; and in this latest revision, I 
find ita complete cyclope#edia of almost everything 
on literature and science which I need to know. 


From Pres. ISRAEL W. ANDREWS, D. D., 
LL. D., Marietta College. 
MARIETTA, OHIO, March 2, '78.—I am glad if my 
efforts in the commendations of Webster's Dic- 
tionary were of any service. They were honestly 
put forth, and my opinion of the excellence of the 


work, has increased rather than diminished. 


From Rev. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, A. M., 
Principal Keystone State Normal 
School, Pennsylvania. 


Kutztown, Pa., Feb. 14,'78.—We use Webster's 
Dictionary as the standard in our Normal School. 

The accuracy of its definitions, the scholarship 
manifested in the derivation of words, and the 
illustrations, which help to give the learner clea® 
ideas, render Webster an ornament to American 
scholarship, and a monument to the enterprise of 
its publishers. 

From STEPHEN H. CARPENTER, LL. D., 
University of Wisconsin. 

MADISON, Dec. 12, "I7.—I know of no other 
English Dictionary in which the etymology is at 
all trustworthy; in this particular, Webster's Una- 
bridged gives the latest results of the best scholar- 
ship. It is also unrivaled in the point and aptness 
of its definitions. 

The work is every way worthy of the success it 
has so signally attained. 


From Prof. A. E. HAYNES, M. S8S., Professor 
Mathematics, Hillsdale College. 


HILLSDALE, MICH., Dec, 4, '77.—I consider Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary invaluable to the 
student, and the best in the market. 


From Pres. E. E. WILEY, ‘‘ Emory and Henry 
College,”’ Va. 

JAN. 25, 1878.—Of your Dictionaries I have the 
highest admiration, and invariably recommend 
them to our students. 

I do not hesitate to say—If I were doomed to 
solitary confinement for the rest of my life with 
the privilege of taking with me two books only, 
these would be the Bible and Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary. [2 See Next Page. gs 
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RECENT TESTIMONIALS.—(Continued. ) 


From J. M. STURTEVANT, D. D., 
President Illinois College. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Jan. 15, '78.—The value of the 
work to every reader of the English language can 
not be computed; still more is its value enhanced 
to one who aspires to speak our noble vernacular 
with correctness. But in addition to all this, the 
rich store of trustworthy information on a great 
number of subjects, related to history, literature, 
science, art, and common life, not elsewhere to be 
found in any form so compact and easily accessi- 
ble; its illustrations, representing to the eye that 
which can not be defined in words; and last, but by 
no means least, its rich collection of the wealth of 
philological research brought within the reach of 
the English student, combine to render it a work 
indispensable to the student and the scholar, and 
a possession which no English-speaking family can 
afford to be without. 


late 


Prof. DUNCAN McGREGOR, A. M., 
State Normal School, 


PLATTEVILLE, WIs., Jan. 14, '78.—I consider Web- 
ster without a peer in the fleld which it covers. .... 
For several years great attention has been given, in 
Institutes and in Normal Schools, to the manner of 
using a Dictionary. Webster is invariably taken as 
the standard, and teaching made to conform to it. 


From 


From Prof. ROBERT GRAHAM, State 
Normal School. 


OSHKOSH, Wis., Dec. 8, "77.—Next to the Bible I 
prize Webster's Dictionary. It has been a spe- 
cialty with me for the past ten years, and since my 
connection with the Normal School and Institute 
work of Wisconsin, I have done what I could to 
acquaint the teachers and people with its merits. 


From Hon. HENRY P. TORSEY, D. D., LL. D., 
Pres. Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 
and ex-State Senator. 


KENT'S Hitt, Me., March 1, '78.—To the six 
thousand teachers, and more than one thousand in 
other professions, who have attended this Semi- 
nary, I have uniformly recommended Webster's 
Dictionaries. Every copy of the Unabridged that 
is sold, is a favor to the buyer rather than the 
publishers. 


From Hon. L. L. ROWLAND, M, D., LL, D., 
State Superintendent Public Instruction. 


SALEM, OREGON, Sept. 5, 1877.—Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary is unsurpassed in its vocabu- 
lary, orthography, etymology, definitions, pronun- 
ciation, pictorial illustrations, tables, &c., &c.; is 
invaluable in the family, in the school-room and 
in the office. The crowning work of the most 
masterly efforts of English lexicography. 


From ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 
Professor of Geology, Zoology 
Botany, Vanderbilt University. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 4, '78.—My conviction 
is that there is no Dictionary in the English lan- 
guage at all comparable with Webster's. I use it 
invariably, and though I have other Dictionaries 
in my library, they very seldom afford me any addi- 
tional information—almost always much less. 


LL. D., 
and 


Hon. WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D., Super- 
intendent Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Str. Louts, Mo., March 9, 1878.—For many years 
I have kept a copy of this great work on my 
desk within easy reach. Dr. Webster possessed 
in a remarkable degree that 
mind which discriminates the generic 
of words, wherein they agree, from the specifying 
modifications which give to words the shades of 
difference that constitute their individuality. 

The tendency to the exclusive use of synonyms 
in explaining the meaning of words, is the great 
defect in most Dictionaries. Instead of defining 
words (i. e., discriminating them,) they confound 
them with others and these again with others 
until the differences are well-nigh obliterated, and 
every word made identical in meaning with every 
other by means of intermediate synonyms 

Since the present edition of Webster's Diction- 


From 


power of 
meaning 


logical 


ary, there is no question that it is the highest 
authority in matters of orthography and pronun- 
ciation. 
From Hon. JOSEPH C. SHATTUCK, State 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 
DENVER, COLORADO, July 13, 1877.—The 
qualed excellence of Webster's Dictionaries, has 
long been a household word all over the land. No 
other Dictionary is known here, save among such 


as take pride in rare books. 


une- 


From Hon. CORNELIUS HEDGES, Supt. Pub. 
Instruction, Territory of Montana. 


HELENA, MONTANA, May 1i, '77.—According to 
schocl law, giving the selection of text-books to 
the Territorial Superintendent, Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary is made the standard authority 
in the Public Schoois of this Territory. 

Many schools are already supplied. Three copies 
are.in the grdded schools of this city. 


From Rev. JAMES PITCHER, A. M., Principal 
Hartwick Seminary. 


OTsEGO County, N. Y., Jan. 29, ’78.—We have for 
many years used Webster's Dictionaries in our In- 
stitution, and would have no other. We use the 
High School edition for a hand-book, and the Una- 
bridged for authority. It is the only Dictionary we 
can approach with confidence and close with sat- 
isfaction. It is verily the ultimatum —a kind of 
“Court of Appeals ’”’ in lexicography. 


GROVES, State Superin- 
Free Schools. 

SMYRNA, DELAWARE, Aug. 21, '77.—I give my un- 
qualified commendation of the great work—Web- 
ster’s Unabridged,—and would very much like to 
see a copy in every school-room in the State. 


Hon. J. H. 
tendent 


From 


THOMPSON, State 
Instruction. 


Hon. 8S. R. Super- 
intendent Public 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, July 2, '77.—I think Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, with the later re- 
visions, unexcelled by any Dictionary in the lan- 
guage. It isan embodiment of learned research 
and condensed information on a wide range of 
subjects, and published in a style of which Ameri- 
cans may well be proud. (8 See Next Page. gag 
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Weester’s Unasrincen Dictionary. 


Ses 
GET THE BEST. 


3000 ENGRAVINGS. 
1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PACES 


COLORED PLATES. 
A Library in Itself. 


_ THE BEST 
IN DEFINITIONS, 
IN ETYMOLOGY, 
For Libraries, Families, 
and Schools, 


The National Standard. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


>< 


Have we a National Standard ? 


I. More than TEN MILLIONS of volumes of 
School Books are annually published in the United 
States, recognizing Webster as their general standard 
of orthography, while not a single school book pub- 
lishing house in the country, as far as we are aware, 
has ever publicly recognized any other Dictionary than 
Webster as its standard of orthography, with the single 
exception of the publishers of another Dictionary.— 
While in Etymology, Definitions, Illustrations, &c., 
Webster stands unrivaled and alone. 


II. More than 30,000 copies have been placed 
in the public schools otthe United States by State 
enactments or Schoo! Officers. 


Itt. Webster’s Unabridged has been warmly in- 
dorsed by more than FIFTY PRESIDENTS OF LEADING 
COLLEGES, and by the best American and European 
Scholars, such as Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. P. 
Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, 
Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge, Smart, 
Horace Mann, and many others. 


IV. State Superintendents of Public Instruction 
in B@ States in the Union have recommended 
Webster’s Dictionary in strong terms, and the Super- 
intendent of Schools in Canada also. 


V. The sales of Wenster’s Dictionaries throughout 
the country are © times as large as the sales of 
any other Dictionaries. In proof, we will send to any 
person, on application, the statements of more than 
3100 Booksellers from every section of the country. 


VI. Noother English Dictionary has such weight of 
authority, or is cited so frequently in Legislatures, 
Courts of Justice, or in determining the meantng of con- 
tracts, as Webster. A very large number of Reported 
Cases, arguments of counsel, &c., might be quoted to 
prove this. We have the record of QJ cases in one 
State, in which Webster has been so cited as authority. 


VII. Wasnrnatoy, D. C., Oct. 25, 1875.—The book has 
become indispensable to every student of the English 
language. A Law Library is not complete without it, 
and the Courts look to it as of the highest anthoritvir 
all questions of definitions.— Morrison R. Waite, Chief 
Justice United States. 

VIII. Almost all the school books used are based 
on Webster, and much confusion would result in con- 
sulting a dictionary at variance with the school text- 
books. Especially would this be true with Readers 
and Spellers. 

“ August 4,1877. The Dictionary used in the Gov- 
erment Printing Office is Webster’s Unabridged.” 


Is it not rightly claimed that Wessrer is 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 


GET THE BEST. 


I. Far more frequently than for any other purpose 
a Dictionary is consulted for DEFINITION, or 
to learn the true signification and the different shades 
of meaning ofa word. Dr. Webster stands, confessed- 
ly, pre-eminent in both hemispheres, in this most im- 
portant department of English Lexicography. 


Il. ETYMOLOGY self-evidently lies at the 


foundation of all correct English lexicography; and 


|that Dictionary must be the best which is the most 


accurate and thorough in this department, 

“Dr. Webster spent thirty years on this Dietionary, 
ten of which were devoted to the etymological department 
alone.”—London Imperial Dictionary. 

hon It is impossible to refer to any one page without 
discovering that Dr Webster is a capital etymologist.” 
London Sun, 

“On the great head of Etymology, I know nothing 
to supply its place.”"—Hon. Daniel Webster. 

“In Etymology it stands not only unrivaled, but 
alone.”—N. Am. Review. 

“In the department of E/ymoloqy he is, by common 
confession of scholars, without a rival either in this 
country or in Europe.”—John G. Saze. 

This list might be increased very largely, by the 
names of the best scholars and educators. 

In other points, as, its Voeabulary, Pronuncia- 
tion, Synonyms, Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, 
&c., Webster is believed to be equally superior as in 
its Definitions and Etymologies. 

Itt. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary contains 
one-fifth more matter than any other, the type be- 
ing smaller, thereby giving much more matter on a 
page. 

IV. Webster contains 3000 Illustrations in the 
body of the work, nearly three times as many as any 
other Dictionary, and these are repeated and classified 
at the end of the book. 

{ LOOK AT the three pictures of a Snip, on 
page 1751,—these alone illustratethe meaning of more 
than 100 words and terms far better than they can 
be defined in words.] 

V. Has about 10,000 words and meanings not 
in other Dictionaries. 

VI. Embodies about 100 years ofliterary labor, and 
is several years later than any otherlarge Dictionary. 

[One family of children having Wesster’s Una- 
BRIDGED, and using it freely, and another not having it, 
the first will become much the more intelligent men 
and women. ] ‘ 

In view of these facts, which cannot be gainsaid, is 
it not rightly claimed that when you get Webster’s 
Unabridged you 
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LATEST, BEST, CHEAP EST. 





he New American Arithmeties!! 


Approved in Philadelphia, 





cation Fanuary 15th, 1878. 


See advertisement on 2d page of cover. 





UNANIMOUSLY vecommended by the Committee on Text- 
Books in October, 1877,and ADOPTED by the Board of Edu- 


J.H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 
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This Box and Table $38. 


Silicate Book Slates 


Adopted and extensively USHD 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


of New York, Philadelphia and 
many Cities, Towns and Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and Stationers 
keep them. ( Staple.) 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
: 191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
3-12] Catalogue free. Sample to Torchers. 





Light—Durabie. 





Pennsylvania Song Collection, 112 Octavo Pages, 114 
Songs and Hymns: Words and Music. Réduced Price, 
3° cts, Send for The Words without the Music. Address, 

_j. P.McCaskey, Lancaster,Pa, 
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Blackboard Erasers. 


Mhe Novelty [Listing Hraser 


$1.50 per Dozen, 
Is THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 





Erasers have heretofore been kept out of the District School 

on account of the high price of those offered. The fact that 

0,000 of the Nowelty have alraady been sold proves that we 
ave supplied a long felt want. Send ro cents for sample, 


EXOELSIOR SOHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 00., 
; McClees & Warren, Managers, 
1003 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


¥. DENNISON, 
Superintendent. 


GIRARD Hous, 


Corner of Chestnut and Ninth Streets, 


$3.00. PHILADELPHIA. $3.00 


Dear Sir :—We have lowered our rates to THREE DOL- 
LARS PER DAY, to meet the stringency of the times. In 
every respect the Girarp House will be kept up to the old 
standard. We earnestly ask‘the public to sustain us in keep- 
ing a First-Ciass House at reduced prices. 


JERE McKIBBEN, 
3-6 Manager. 


¥. E. WILSON, 


4A. B. McKIBBIN, | H¢- 


Ihe Lancaster School Mottoes, $1.10. 


Decorate your School-room. Thirty Mottoes and The 
Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Cards, 8x14 inchesbest6-ply 
R.R.board,Salmonand Green. Weight 1% lbs. Printed on both 
des, one,set equal to two, Bold and attractivetype. 4500 
ets already sold. Send for circular. ‘These Mottoes a grand 
hit.” ‘‘Will sell wherever seen.” ‘“Worth ten times 
their cost.” ‘“Needed Everywhere.” Price, $1,10, post- 
paid. For single set, or special rates in quantity, Address, 
J.H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanpuzen & Turr, 102 E. 24 8t., Cincinnats 








Malleable Iron and Bent Wood. 


THE “COMMON SENSE” DESK. 








THE STANDARDS ne All Iron Used 


ARE MADE OF ? Ce Is Malleable. 


Bent Hard Wood. |“ Se A NO CASTINGS 


Back and Seat Toe y — LIRE PIPE STEMS. 


Curved | iy; 
Yet Solid. Lh (tg eee Stand 


NO SLATS . ROUGHEST USACE 
To Become Rickety, , - 2 = 


ROUGHEST BOY 
Send for Prices. , = Can Subject it to. 


TRY THEM. 














GET THE BEST. 
School Directors; Examine your schools before buying any more desks, and see how many broken and use- 


less desks you have. The ** COMMON SENSE” is warranted for 5 years, and we will send you a NEW 
Desk if any of them give away. 


Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing Co. 


McClees & Warren, Managers. 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








A New Agent of Cure Acting in Harmony with Physiological Laws. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


JO TEACHERS ANP PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly losing vitality and the power to do 
their best. 





To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with a prompt- 
ness that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 





You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? It is a combination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two elements which make up com- 
mon or atmospheric air, in such proportions as to render it richer in the vital or life-giving element. We give but a single tes- 
timonial out of hundreds in our possession, to the remarkable curative powers of this new treatment of disease, that of T. S. 
Artuur, the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for July, 1877, he says: 

** Nearly seven years have passed since we began using this Treatment. Up to that period our health had been steadily de- 
clining ; not in consequence of any organic disease, but from overwork and consequent physical and nervous exhaustion, The 
very weight of the body had become tiresome to bear, and we regarded our days of earnest literary work as gone forever. 
But almost from the very beginning of our use of the Compound Oxygen, an improvement began. There was a sense of physical 
comfort and vitality not felt for years, and this slowly but steadily increased. Literary work was resumed within a few months, 
the mind acting with a new vigor, and the body free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion, A better digestion, an 
almost entire freedom Srom severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, and from a 
liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results of the first year’s use of the new treatmenf; and this benefit has 
vemained permanent. As to literary work in these years, we can only say that it has been constant and earnest; and if its ac- 
ceptance with the public may be regarded as any test of its quality, it is far the best work that we have done,’’ 


COMPOUND OXYGEN is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the fatient’s own home. 


OXYGEN HOME TREATMENT.—This can be safely sent any distance in a small and compact package. 
Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and explicit directions, 815.00. 


! A treatise [200 pp. ] on Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and results, to which are appended a large 
g umber of testimonials to most remarkable cures, will be sent free by mail to all who write to us for 
it. Address 4-6 


Dre. STAREEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY'S 
BUCALIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


> 


1. The Introduction Price is the cost for first use when no book is given in exchange, 2. Zhe £x- 
change Price is the cost for first use when the corresponding old book is given in exchange. 3. Specimen 
Copies for examination with ‘reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to teachcrs and school- 
officers at Exchange price. 





These Readers, prepared by Supt. Harris of St. Louis, Supt Rickoff, of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark 
Bailey, of Yale College, :! A. a sensible, simple, and systematic plan for teaching reading. They are charm- 


ingly illustrated, reer ithe word, sentence, and 
ghoul methods, oot 4ipp pleton’ Ss Readers. | § thechild by simple stories 
and lead him along so skillfully t, before he realizes it, he is reading easy sentences at sight. The use of 
script letters, written spelling, conversations on the selections, and language lessons, are among the new fea- 
tures which must commend these books. They are complete in ( FIRST READER.. - 
five books, and will save the cost of a speller, since all = | SECOND READER. 
new words are airanged for oral and written exercises. THIRD READER.. 
sure and see these books, if you are progressive, and dedes | FOURTH READER... 

F 


the best readers for your schools, 


y) 
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These books consist of six numbers. The copies are upon slips which, by an ingenious pater 


to move down the page so CS )as to cover 
‘ent's writing, aod ius PMLOAeCL Copy-Books. } it.) icp. 
ways before him, The copies are a plain, business hand, The forms of the letters are taught a 
sons. The analysis is greatly simplified. Superior to all others in every respect. 


These Histories, with their beautiful illustrations, their pleasing, simple style, and their interesting 


are fast taking the lace of ot 
in our best 0 Be ; Quack enbos’ Ss FListories. at j y are 

fresh, with maps, showing the settlement and the growth of our country, and are really a record of 
and social life, literature and civilization, ( ELEMENTARY HISTORY 4 

rather than of mere wars and conquests. ({ NEW AMERICAN HISTORY 

They are well adapted for use as Readers. ( HISTORY OF THE WORLD........... 


The great favor with which Cornell’s systematic course in Geography has been received 


dreds of recommenda- , ? tions 
teachers, by its im- {Cornell’s Greographies.} mense 

the satisfaction it has given, when other eM have failed to meet the wants of the school-r 
New England edition, with its clear, accurate, ( PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY .. 

and full Maps of all the New England States, |] INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY 
its beautiful Illustrations, and its well-chosen PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ...... 
descriptive matter, is invaluable for our schools. | OUTLINE MAPS per set 


The first book, “‘ Lessons in Language,’’ is a successful, ingenious system for securing fluency 


sion, ease ( and 
pore Ba, Quackenbos’ s Language Series, |*". 
and interest in a study heretofore dry and unsatisfactory. It teaches how to handle language pract 
The English Grammar is simple and plain in f LANGUAGE LESSONG....... + ee 
statement, and thorough in its treatment in | ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

the philosophy of the language. The Rhee. 3 LESSONS IN COMPOSITION 

oric and Composition are unequaled in their | COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


departments. 








This series of Arithmetics is clear, logical, and well-graded, and contains a great number of practi 
amples. Teaches ” 4 ? the meth 
used by her meong pleton’ Ss Arithmetics. § men 
given in making out bills, the oo ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
financial changes are all recognized, the; PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC........... 
difference between gold and oe fhe HIGHER ARITHMETIC 
Ss. 


shown; and the different classes of Bonds are fully described. 


. Harkness’s Series of Latin Books has gained the unqualified approval of the eminent classical teachers of 
this country and Europe, and { Yhas been introduced into 
nearly all our leading classical ] ELarkness’ Ss Latin. § institutions of every grade, 
both school and college The revised edition of the Grammar embraces the practical results of the best 
scholarship, without encumbering its pages (INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK 

with mere conjectures. The Grammar and ro GRAMMAR 

Readers in their improved form, are the ( NEW LATIN tae aed « wedi eetinnee 
best companion books in thelist of preparatory Latin publications. Used in over 3000 schools and academies. 


Krusi’s Drawing is the s9 Jonly complete GRADED 
course published. te has for {Krusi Ss Drawin # § its basis s keowtadite of the 
actual forms of nature,leads the mindto ( SYNTHETIC SERIES, 4 books, each..... 
observe, trains the hand to represent, | ANALYTIC SERIES 6 box ks, each 
and is so simple and scientific that it~ PERSPECTIVE SERIES, 4 books, each 
can be successfully taught without the | SHADING SERIES, « books, Nos. 
aid of experts. do. do. Nos. 3 








Courses in Mechanical Drawing, Textile Designs, and Architecture, now ready. Attention is also called to our leading 
text-books in all departments of study, including the Primer Series, Quackenbos’s, Arnot’s, and Deschanel’s Natural Philoso- 
phies, Lockyer’s Astronomy, Huxley’s, Youmans’s and Comings’s Physiologies, Morse’s and Nicholson’s Geologies, Miss You- 
mans’s Botanies, courses in Latin, Greek, German, French, Italian, Spanish, etc. List of educational publications sent free. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers. 
649 & 651 Broadway, New York. 
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The man whc insures his own life takes a risk that no responsible Company could assume 

a many times the amount of the table-rate of premium, except by averaging losses among a 

e number of policy holders. The average length of human life is only thirty-three years ; 

of ve Lundred persons, only six live sixty-five years. Is there any certainty that your success 

in life will enable you to leave a patrimony for your family in any other way than by Life In- 
gurance? Is it wise then to neglect so important a matter as Insuring your Life? 





CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENCLAND 
Morvat Lire [NsurAnce Company. 


BosToW, MASS. 








THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





A Strictly Mutual Company under the famous Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 


Law, which compels the furnishing of insurance for every dollar paid. 





JANUARY 1, 1876. TOTAL RECEIPTS: 


TOTAL ASSETS: , 8 2.256,491.42 
INTEREST, 864,410.52 


$14,399,527.95. $3,120,004.04 


Surplus by Massachusetts standard, 4 per cent.; Surplus by Pennsylvania and New York standard. 
4% per cent. , 


$1,587,359.67. $2,692,192.95. 


Present market value of Securities owned by the Company Cash paid members 1 in Death Claims, S us returned, 
over their cost, Ss keen, etc., a 


$294.106.62. $1,983,964.73. 


We wish to call your attention to the fact that people insured in the NEw ENGLAND Mutua Lire In- 
SURANCE CoMPANY do not incur forfeiture of risk, for the laws under which that Company is chartered do 
not allow a policy to run out so long as there is any value to its credit. Look at the results, 

Mr. P., of Philadelphia, was insured in the New England Mutual, under Policies Nos. 2387 and 
3397, for $5,000, January 12th, 1849, and May 20th, 1851. He failed to pay his premiums in 1868, and 
died April, 1875. Both policies were found to be in full force, and would have been for years longer. 


Claim paid April, 1875. 
Mr. S., of Adams County, Pennsylvania, insured May, 1869, under Policy No. 39,103, for $2,000, failed 


to pay in 1872, and died April, 1875. Policy in full force and claim paid. 
Mr. D., of Philadelphia, insured under Policy No. 17,009, February 15th, 1865, for $5,000, failed to pay 


in 1873, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 
Mr. L., of Meadville, Pennsylvania, insured November 2oth, 1869, under Policy No, 42,318, for $5,000, 


failed to pay in 1874, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 
Now here are four cases, covering $17,000 of insurance, occurring within twe menths among our mem- 


bers, and outside of our rules shese policies would have been forfeited. 
When we mention that of the four families so left without their support, Aree were nearly destitute, we 


need say nothing further to make our point plain. 

Under its ‘‘ pure insurance ’’ tables the New England can issue policies at a cost of from 
80 to 60 per cent. below “ordinary life’’ rates. Look at this plan if you want cheap 
insurance, and avoid ‘‘ stock ’’ rates, which, though apparently low, are really high. 


For Insurance or Agencies address 
MARSTON & WAKELIN, Gen. Agents, 
No. 133 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
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Jhe Normal Educational Series of Jext-Books. 


SEASON 


“ mportant Announcement, |=" 
is7s. | A . 





BOOKS. 





y 
Svo. 570 Pages. $2.25. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Professor of Mental and Moral Science, and the Science and Art of Teaching, and late Professor of Mathematics 
of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


In announcing this elaborate and scholarly work by one of the first Mathematical instructors of our 
country, the publishers desire to express the hope that all who have waited so anxiously for its ultimate ap- 
pearance will find ample reward for the delay in its present completeness, and in the richness of its historica] 
biographical, and philosophical information, and in the details of investigations and operations in the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Japanese methods of calculation, in the Duodecimal notation, the Metric System, etc. 


pas-Sent to Teachers for Examination, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


DR. BROOKS’S 
New Series of Mathematical T ext-Books. 


This Series of Mathematical Text-books and Dr. Brooks’s System of Teaching have had a strong and 
lasting influence upon the school methods and school work in Pennsylvania and other States. The splen- 
did discipline and rich results thus secured, have won for it a multitude of warm friends and earnest advo- 
cates who will be glad to learn that the series has been revised, and, as now presented in new form, incorpor- 
ates all that is an improvement in teaching, and useful in business practice, the latter fresh from the most 
competent and reliable Houses, Institutions and Corporations. 

Arithmetic is arranged in two courses, which, though alike in grade, differin plan. The Standard 
Course separates Mental and Written Arithmetic, and comprises, 





Int, Ex, | Int. Ex. 
1, Brooks’s Primary, - - - - - ‘15 .12.|3. Brooks’s Normal Union Mental, .25 .18 
2. Brooks’s Elementary, - - .30 .25.|4. Brooks’s New Normal Written, 60 .45 
| Key, $1.00. 

The Union Course unites Mental and Written Arithmetic throughout two books : 
Int. Ex. 
1. Brooks’s Primary Union, - - - | 2. Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic, .65 .50 
Brooks’s Union Arithmetic in two parts. Part 2,and Part3,each, .35 .28 
The “ Standard”’ is a full course ; but the “ Union” is a short course. They are therefore adapted to 

either long or short terms and to either graded or ungraded schools. 


BROOKS’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 514 pp. $1.26. 


This book, like the New Written and the Union Arithmetics, gives a beautiful treatment of the Science and a 
varied and comprehensive application of business calculations, Bills with discounts, Commercial and Trade 
discount, Investments, Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Stocks, etc., Promissory Notes, Fire and Life In- 
surance, Measurements of Lands, Floors, Mows, Cribs, Cisterns, Bins, Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, Excavations, 
Embankments, etc. Also, an original development of the business calculations of B \ilding Associations. This 
is the first time that the arithmetical methods of these wide-spread institutions have been developed philo- 
sophically and published in any text-book on Arithmetic 

: Postpaid. , Post.paid. 
BROOKS'S ALGEBRA, - - - $1.10. KEY, $1-| BROOKS'S GEOMETRY & TRIG. - $1.10. KEY, $1. 
A perfect High and Normal School Book srief and clearin 


discussions, progressive ,in arrangement, and charming in | 
problems. | 





Original and practicalin plan. Geometry mastered with one- 
half the time, space and money required by other works 


OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 


eS Int. Ex. | Westiake’s How to Write Letters, “= «- = 66 
Fewsmith s English Grammars, - - - .30 -22. Westlake’s Oommon School Literature, - - - 50. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers, - - - = 42 «31. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, - - - - 40. 
Lyte’s Institute Songs, School Songs, and Glee Book. | Pelton’s Revised Ontline Maps, - - —- per set, $25. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science, | Sheppard’s Text-Books of the Constitution. 


BQ” For further particulars send postal card or letter to the publishers, Address, 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers. 














Grand Musical and Educational 


Excursion to Europe, 


—INCLUDING— 


NORTHERN IRELAND, SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BEL- 
GIUM, THE RHINE, NORTHERN PRUSSIA, SWITZER- 
LAND, ITALY, and « Visit to the PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The party will visit among other places GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, SCOTCH LAKES, MEL- 
ROSE ABBEY, ANTWERP, BRUSSELS, COLOGNE, FRANKFORT-ON - THE-= MAIN, 


HEIDELBERG, STRASBOURG, ZURICH, ZUG, LUCERNE, BRUNIG PASS, INTER- 
LACHEN, GLACIERS OF GRINDENWALD, BERNE, GENEVA, and will have a WEEK 





each in LONDON and PARIS, 





AE Excursion will leave NEW YORK the last of Jume, and return the first of September. The party will! 
be in charge of experienced conductors, who will have all the care of traveling, leaving the members of the party free to give 


all their time to sight seeing. 
in twice the time. 


Ladies and young people unattenced can make the trip with comfort and safety. 


By this arrangement one can see as much in a two months’ trip as ordinary travelers do 


Dr. Tourjee, the mana- 


ager of the Excursion, has already one steamer load of about two hundred, and the second steamer is rapidly filling up. The 
second party will be in charge of Mr. O. R. Burchard, of the State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y,, former Editor of the N. 


Y. Educational Jourhal. 


The Entire Expense of the trip will be $4@QQ, not including Italy; including Italy $450 or 
$500. The party is made up largely of teachers and professional people, and is planned for their accom- 


modation. 


Write at once for 20-page pamphlet giving full particulars to 


O. R. Burchard, 
State Normal School, FREDONIA, N. Y. 





MARVAERD UNIVERSITY, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 1878. 
For Teachers and other Adults. 





Coursgs oF INSTRUCTION WILL BE GIVEN AS FOLLOWS: 


I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis- 
By Mr. C. F. MABERY. Fee, $25. 

II. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Tech- 
nology. By Mr. H. B. HopGEs. Fee, $25. 

III. Determinative Mineralogy. By Mr. W.H. 
MELVILLE. Fee, $25. 
IV. Phenogamic Botany. 

GOODALE, Fee, $25. 

V. Geelogy. By Prof. N.S.SHALER. FEE, $50. 

Each course will last six weeks. The first four courses will 
be given at Cambridge, and the fifth at a camp near Cumber- 
land Gap, Kentucky. The fees are payable in advance, by 
mail or in person, to ALLAN Danrortu, Bursar, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

A circular which gives full information about these courses 
may be obtained by applying to James W. Harris, Secretary, 
Cambridge, Mass., enclosing a stamped envelope. 5-2 





Teachers and School Officers should examine 
the Revised Editions of the Institute Glee Book 
and Institute Songs, by Prof. E. O. Lyre, State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Each book con- 
tains 62 excellent Songs and Hymns, besides a short, 
but thorough course in the Elements of Music, etc. 
The price of each in paper cover is 25 cts., in board 
cover, 35 cts. Address Sower, Potts & Co., 530 
Market St., Phila., or J. L. Lyte, Lancaster, Pa. 





EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—Tuition Free. 


Crvit, MecHanicat and Mininc ENGIneertnc ; CHEM- 
istry and MeratturGy; Futt Crassicat Instruction; 
Frencuw and German; EnGuisn Literature; JNTERNA- 
TIONAL and ConsTituTIONAL Law ; PsycHoLoGy and Curis- 
TIAN EvitpENCEs. 


For Registers address 


REV. JOHN M. LEAVITT, D.D., President, 


5-4 Bethlehem, Penna. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Aunouncement--New Pooks. 
I 





NORTON’S CHEMISTRY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, By Srpney A. 
Norton, A. M., M. D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College ; and author of Elements of Natural 
Philosophy and Elements of Physics. 12mo., cloth, 300 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Price: For first introduction into schools, go cents ; for first 
introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old 
book in use, 65 cents ; Single Sample Copy by mail, post-paid, 





By Prof. GEORGE L.|! 


for examination with a view to first introduction, go cents. 





XI. 


Bullet’s First Lessons in French. 


FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH, By Emma E. Butter, 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew’s Classical School, Cin- 
cinnati. 12mo., cloth, 108 pp. 

Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner is aided 
by numerous attractive illustrations, 

Price: For first introduction into schools, 43 cents ; for first 
introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old 
book in use, 30 cents ; Single Sample Copy by mail, post-paid, 
for examination with a view to first introduction, 43 cents. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORE. 


_ ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


INDUSTRIAL ART STUDY. 


Ve Art Students, Teachers, and more especially 

Teachers of Drawing. Extensive courses of study 
Expenses low. For CrrcuLars address the Direcror, W. 
S. Goodnough, Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools, 











Cotumpsws, Ohio. 5-2 
re 














>“10 X10” SERIES. , S. = 


FOR SCHOOL-ROOM AND FAMILY ac 








. a 


- + 
e's Jailerary Setechons. 


The very cream of “old times, old books, old friends.” — Intelligencer. 
































Readings and Recitations. Paper Edition, post-paid, 35 Cents ; Cloth, Extra, 75 Cents. 


J. H. BUTLER & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Weest Ghester State \ormal Nehool. 
SUMMER INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE, ART & LITERATURE. 
SECOND SESSION JULY 9—AUGUST 6, 1878. 


e, Exrocution. Pror. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. 























FACU LTY.—Pror. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College 
State College, Naturat History and Rorany. Pror. CHAS. M. CAR TER, of Mass. Norinal Art School, In- 
DUSTRIAL Drawinc. Paor. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, Encuish GRAMMAR AND 
Encusn Purtoxocy. 





Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineralogy, Physiology, English Literature, Latin and Math- 
ematics by Specialists in their several departments. 


pas Expense of Board, Room, Tuition, etc., for the Session, $35.00. “wan 
For Crrcutar, ADDRESS 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, West Chester, Pa. 
Oral and Written Combined. 


“3 








‘Positively the Cheapest and the Best Now in the Market. 


= 


COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
Do not Change Until You Have Examined Them. 





RAUB’S ELEMENTARY, pp. 164. - Exchange 24 Cts., Introduction 30 Cts. 
RAUB’S COMPLETE, pp. 333. - - - Exchange 40 Cts., Introduction 50 Cts. 





These Arithmetics are logical, systemati¢ and natural in their development, and just what active, practical 
and progressive teachers want. 

The examples throughout are of a practical every day character, such as farmers, business men, and others 
have to deal with. 

Mental or Oral and Written Arithmetic are combined in the same book. The pupils are trained to think, by 
having them give their own explanations of the solutions in many cases, and also by requiring them frequently to 
find their own rules. 

Teachers and Directors are requested not to decide upon the adoption of any Arithmetic for use during 
next school year until they have had an opportunity of examining these books and comparing them with any 
others published. 

These books are giving the greatest satisfaction wherever they are used, and are highly recommended by 
prominent educators and the press throughout the country. 

JEP Sample copies sent for examination on receipt of the exchange price. For any further information in ref 
erence to Introduction and Exchange, please address— 


PORTER & COATES, School Book Publishers, 
Or, J. M. Stradling, Gen’l Agent. 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


*%#7-Raub’s Normal Series of Readers will be Ready by June 1st.-ea 


the 





Prices Reduced.—Cheapest Collection of Songs and Hymns in America. 





The Pennsylvania Song 
very best in the lan e. Nothing has been used merely to 
Royal Octavo Pager. 
Norrnrop, says of it : 
through every page. 
every school Ai 
erary gems, chicfly relating to music, to the culture of the voice, 


One Copy, 30 Cents! Per Doze 
I have examined The Pennsylvania Song Co 
It contains a choice collection of songs for the 
Pennsylvania, and merits a wide circulation in other States. 
of the emotions and moral nature. 


Collection contains 114 Favorite Songs and Hymns, many of which are among the 
fill a page, and everything is complete on its own page. 112 


3.00. | e Words, 10 Cents. Hon. B. G. 
-ollection with special interest, having carefully looked 
School and the Home. It certainly ought to be used in 
The spare spaces on each page are filled with lit- 
It is an admirable book.” 





PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 
4,500 SETS THUS FAR PRINTED. 


ECORATE your School-Room. Nothing 

can be ‘‘too good” for it. A school officer, 
in a late report, notes a contrast as follows: | 
«« Many of our school-rooms are decorated with | 
Engravings, Mottoes, etc., but, in one township | 
visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were 
found upon the dingy walls.’’ The best Decora- 
tion, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes. 


ancaster School Mottoes. 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit.” 


— 2059, 00-—_—_. 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND 


V | 





THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


——_—0594 00 ——_ 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverses ; Be Polite. Strive 
. to Please. 2—Never Forget that God is Ruling. 
Reverse: ‘‘ With Malice toward None, With Charity 
for All."’ Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3—Be Kind to One 
Another. Reverse: Always be ‘On Time.”’ No Idlers | 
Here. 4—The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You | 
would have Others do unto You. Reverse: Our Life 
is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax isthe Best 
Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6.— 
The Three Sieves: Is It True? Is It Just? Is It Kind ? 
Reverse: I'll ne, boar succeed: I Can’t must fail. ‘‘We 
may Reach the House of Never—Through theStreet of 
By-and-by.’’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives. 
Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 8.— 
Do Right. Have Faith in God. Reverse: Thorough- 
ness First, Then Progress. 9.—Boys! Just do all the | 
Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it.— | 
Charles Dickens’ Speéch, Reverse: ‘* Letnoone consider 
the day as ended until the duties it brings have been | 
discharged.”’ 10.—God Bless our School. Reverse: A | 
Silent Worker is better than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No 
Bad Thoughts. BeSelf-Reliant. Reverse: Lost! Ten | 
Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond | 
Seconds! 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. Reverse: Chewing, 
Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, They Cost | 
Too Much! [Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. } 


“THESE MOTTOES A GRAND HIT—NEEDED EVERYWHERE 
—WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 


County Superintendents Recommend Them. 


Teachers Think Them the Best and Cheapest 
Mottoes published. 


THESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever 
seen, 
they are worth the price at which they are advertised ; while 
their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be other- 
wise than good. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6- 

ly ‘ Railroad” (not China) board, the best of its kind manu- 
actured. The only colors used are Salmon and Green—half of 
each set beingSalmon and the remaining half Green—these col- 
ors contrasting agreeably with the deep black of the Mottoes. 
They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set 
equivalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desired, to 
afford variety on the walls of the School-room, or to impress 
more deeply some lesson in morals or conduct. They are of such 
size (8x14 inches,) as to look well when hung, and at the same 
time not too large for convenience in mailing. a.Sent post- 
paid, securely enveloped, an receipt of $1. 10 or by express, 
when ectveeel Rite are desired by the school officers of a dis- 
trict, at $1.00 per set. 


J. PF. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 








As a mere attractive feature of the School-room, ! 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS, 
ONIFORM IN STYLE AND PRICB. 


““NWowhere else so Much for the Money.” 





The meaning of song goes deep.— Carlyle. 
———205¢@{ 00 
The annual issues of the Music-Page Supplement have con- 
tributed their share towards the more general introduction of 
singing into the schools of the State. Each of them contains 
songs that are popular in the school-room, They are very low 
in price, and there is a steady demand for the several numbers 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--HO. 2. 


Fair as the Morning. Columbia, the Gem of the 
The King and the Miller, |Bonnie Charlie, (Ocean. 
That Sweet Story of Old. |What I Love and Hate. 
Swinging "Neath the Old |‘‘I’ll Do My Duty.” 

Apple Tree. Little Birdie in the Tree. 
The Dearest Spot. Christmas Carol. 


School Songs and Hymns—({Words).—There’s Music 
in the Air; — the Golden; Work, for the Night is 
Coming; Silently Falling Snow; Leaf by Leaf the Roses 
Fall; When the Green Leaves Come Again; What is Home 
without a Mother; The Sabre Song; and Safe Within the Vail. 





MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--HO. 3. 


Baby-Bye, Here's a Fly. 


Home, Sweet Home. 
The Fairy Boy. 


{oily Old St. Nicholas. 
elcome to Morning. The Watch on the Rhine. 
Sweet Hour of Prayer Thoughts of Home. 
Nicza: Holy, Holy, Holy !|Shepherd of the Vailey. 
Hark, Hark, My Soul! Angelic Songs are Swelling. 
School Songs and Hymns—{Words)—There’s Music 
in the Air; Jerusalem the Golden; Work, for the Night is 
Coming; Silently Falling Snow ; Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall; 
When the Green Leaves Come Again; What is Home with- 
out a Mother? The Sabre Song; Safe Within the Vail; Fair 
as the Morning; When the Mists have Rolled Away; What I 
Love and anv, Sy Brown; Columbia, the m of the 
Ocean; Nearer, My God,to Thee; Jewels ; National Hymn; 
Bonnie Charlie; Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree. 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 4. 


Chide Mildly the Erring, |Rain Upon the Roof. 
Weep for the Fallen. Perri Merri Dictum, 
Morning Red. Little Brother. 

Home of the Soul. Kind Words can Never Die 
Singing in the Rain. Christmas All Year Long. 
Star Spangled Banner. How Can I Leave Thee 


School Songs and Kymns—(Words).—I’ll Do M 
Duty; Baby-Bye, Here’s a Fly; Home, Sweet Home; Ai 
the Saints Adore Thee; An lic Songs are Swelling; Abide 
With Me; Christmas Carol; Your Mission; The King and the 
Miller ; The Dearest Spot ; Sweet Hour of Prayer ; Welcome 
to Morning; Sweet By-and-By; Fairy Boy ; Shepherd of the 
Valley; Watch on the Rhine; Jolly Old St. Nicholas. 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--HO. 5. 


Freedom's Flag. Christmas Time is Come 
Saviour and Friend. 
Far age 
Meek and Lowly. 
Father William. 
Upidee (Excelsior), ed Away. 
All Together Again. Who is He in Yonder Stall? 
Where, Oh Where are the Visions of Morning. 
School Songsand Hymns—(Words).—Kind Words Can 
Never Die; Christmas All Year Long; Star Spangled Ban- 
ner; Weep for the Fallen; Singing in the Rain; Rain on the 
Roof; Chide Mildly the Erring ; How Can I ve Thee; 
Morning Red ; Silently Falling Snow ; Little Brother, Darling 
Boy ; Home of the Soul ; Speed Away; Perri Merri Dictum; 
Nearer, My God, to Thee; and How Gentle God’s Commands. 


Again. 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days. 
River, River, Little River. 
When the Mists have Roll- 


Price of Supplement. 

One copy, 1 cents; Three.copies, 25 cents ; Eight copies, 
60 cents ; Twenty copies, 81.20. These rates include post- 
age in all cases, Teachers and others ordering supplies for 
School or Institute use, will please name one or two pieces of 
music in the Supplement desired, to avoid possible mistaken 
filling the order. Address, 

J.P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 











Cowperthwart & Co. 


Ei puca ILIONAL Fusi ISHERS, 


628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
PUBLISH A FULL SERIES OF SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


WARREN'S Geographies, MONROE'S Readers 
HAGAR'’S Arithmetics, GREENE'S Grammars 


All these are either New Editions or Entirely New Books. 


Correspondence is solicited with reference to introduction 
into public or private Schools. Catalogues or Circulars sent 
Free on application. Address, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 
Or, EDWARD BURKE, General Agent. Philadelphia. 


THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC CURVED-BACK DESK. 


With i Adjustable 
Curved Solid SS > ee Foot 
Back ea YY Rest. 


——- 








and 
Noiseless 


Folding Seat. 


Used 
Exclusively 
for 
Seven Years 
in 
Philadelphia 
Schools. 











Hinge. 


Beauty 
and 
Durability. 


Reduced 


Price. 





THE KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE C0. 


( Successors to J, A. BANCROFT & CO.) 
No. 512 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 






























Interesting to PENNSYLVANIA Educators. 
- .* NEW AND NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


Robinson's Shorter Gourse in Arithmetic. 


By D. W. FISH, A. M. 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, Ora/ (Mental) and Written, in 


all its various grades and applications, is here treated fully and practically, in two comprehensive 
well graded books—both substaillienly bound in cloth. 

THE FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. An easy and progressive work, in which oral and written 
exercises are thoroughly and practically united. Cloth, Numerous illustrations. 168 pages. Price, 
by mail, 45 cents. 

THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. A comprehensive Manual on the inductive method, embody- 
ing every form of illustration and exercise, both oral and written, necessary for class use. Cloth, with 
numerous appropriate designs, and 508 pages. Price, by mail, $1.25. 

THE SAME, BOUND IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. Cloth, Price, by Mail...........-..cccsseese 7o cents.| PART II. Cloth, Price, by Mail............ccssssess 70 cents, 
#,* This series has met with great success in all parts of the country, but nowhere has it been so marked 
as in Pennsylvania. The Committee appointed by the Superintendent of York County to examine and re- 
commend a uniform series,agreed upon Robinson’s Shorter Course; and the late Committee of Directors of 

Northumberland appointed for a similar purpose, also recommended their exclusive use in the schools of 

that county. They have been introduced into and are now exclusively used in the public schools of 

Easton, Williamsport, and many other important towns in the State, and in the Mansfield and Blooms- 

burg Normal Schools. Of the large cities elsewhere they have been introduced into St. Louis, San 

Francisco, Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc. 

From WW. COTTINGHAM ge Public Schools, Easton, Pa., Fune rst, 1876. 
“ Roasson’s Anrrumarics (Shorter Course), by D. . Fish, were one year ago, and since then have been used ex- 
as text-books on the subject of Arithmetic in the schools of Easton. The examination of the schools now in progress 
6 RS Ei 
ae results attending of fully lay the 








wisdom of the Board in introducing it inte 


From SAMUEL TRANSEAU, Suft. City Schools, Williamsport, Pa., February 12th, 1877. 
* Rosinson’s SHortser Course 1s Anrrumertic is the best, as regards its entire definitions, tables and 
explanations, with which I am acquainted. The two books will give the pupil better knowledge of the of numbers than 
he now can obtain from the five books we are using. The series was adopted by the Board of Directors last summer, and after 
used in our schools for over five months 1 pleasure in saying that they have given entire satisfaction. Theyare em- 

9 'y practical, and the combination of the oral and written exercises is to the pupil and teacher a great saving of time.” 


From EDWARD J. GRAY, Pres. Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., Yune roth, 1876. 
“ We have used Ropinson’s SHorter Courss of Arithmetics, by Fish, in this institution during the past year. It has given 
entire sati we can heartily recommend it.” 


For fuller testimonials, and list of places where they have been introduced in Pennsylvania, please send 
for our special circular. 


SWINTON’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


SERIES COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


1.—ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Designed as a Class-Book for Primary and In- 
~ ©2~ termediate Grades and as a complete Shorter Course. 138 pages 8vo. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 


Ij—COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Physical, Industrial and Political; with a Special 





my ery for ¢ach State in the Union. Designed as a Class-Book for Intermediate and Grammar 
< ‘Grades, 


| eee 


'41 pages 4to. Price by mail, postage paid, $1.60. 
have been introduced, for exclusive use, in the Public Schools of Lancaster, Pa., receiving 
endorsement of a unanimous Board of 32 Directors. The Text-Book Committee said in their 
eport: “In the judgment of -he Committee, Swinton’s Geography is vastly superior to any other with 
w it is acquainted.” The Elementary Geography has just been adopted for use in Bethlehem. 


The a etnetrye, ond the cleae, eyes type is a plassucntoseed. The pictorial illustrations have a novelty and beauty 
peste te Sie Sones of sepnietion plates whl ee ee jong. Any ae Ahatye ae its ao! 
toa teacher from aneducator as a work of art. ¢ maps are well engraved, cl 

' . * : eet ym 


their new system for exact latitude and Bam poe and their minuteness in co 
seography they will be found of permanent value.—Pennsy/vania Sc Journal, 
work us is demapened to a spirit of “ rational eclecticism,” and embodies what is best in the modern methods of 
geographical teaching. The execution of the work, in its form, typography, illustrations, maps, etc., is excellent. It is, indeed, 
one of the most attractive and original, and will prove, no doubt, one of the most useful book,’ on the subject that has ever been 
published.—Pref, Epwarp Brouxs, LLD., Prin, State Normal School, Millersvilie, Pa., in Normal M. rthly, Sept., 1875 
ae Of the jorge cities that have adopted Swinton’s pogpies, we may mention WASHINGTON, D.C., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.. TROY, N. Y.. BROOKLYN, N. ¥., NEW YORK CITY, AUGUSTA, Me., 
CHARLESTON, &. C., LANCASTER, Pa., MACON, Ga.; in round numbers, they have been adopted in more 
than One Thousand Cities and Towns in ail parts of the ge and have, with Marked Preference, been made 
the basis of PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in the LEADING NORMAL SCHOOLS of the United States. 
"* Full Descriptive Circulars, and Specimen Pages of both Series, will be sent by mailon application * 
ond’ the most Hiberal terms will be made for Introduction and Exchange. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
186 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Or any of their Agents as may be convenien 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription Blank. 


Will the Secretary please use the 
Subscription Blank enclosed in this 
issue for his convenience in ordering 
subscription of his Board of Directors? 





End of iwenty-Siath Volume.—The'present issue 
ends our Twenty-sixth Volume. May Tue Journat not hope 
for an increased subscription list upon the volume which opens 
next month with the Fuly No.? We shall try to give both 
Teacher and Director full value on investment, 


3.78. ‘Watch your Credits. Js.’78. 


We credit money received, by placing against the subscriber’s 
names the date to which they have paid for THe Journat. 
“Je 78,” means expire with Juue, 1878. When 

ou send money the next number, or the next but one, should 

ave the figures after your name changed. If this is not done, 
write immediately and tell us how much money you sent the 
day when you mailed the letter, and all about it. Money-orders 
registered letters, and bank drafts, afford a means of sending 
money safe/y. Money thus sentis at our risk Money in ordi- 
nary Boe don is at the risk of the sender, 

Over 425 Pages. —The current volume of Tos JournaL 
contains some four hundred and sixty-six royal octavo pages of 
interest and value to all engaged in the work of education. Is 
it ‘* too dear” at Tus JourRNAL subscription rate ? 

Twenty-Seventh.—The Twenty-seventh volume of 
Tue Scnoot Journac begins with our issue for July, which 
will not be mailed before July 7th or 8th, in order that the new 
Secretaries may be represented as fully as possible upon our 
mailing list. r 


Situation Wanted.—A graduate of Normal School 
who has had experience of seven terms in teaching, and holds 
good certificates, desires a situation. She is willing to work, 
wouid like a responsible position and fair salary. 

Address MARY EDMUNDS. 
West Cuezster, Pa. 














Subseription.—Our terms of ge are $1.60 per 
year, ‘Io Teachers and others, ordering subscription through 
their Superintendents, or subscribing at their County Institutes, 
or in auke of ten or more, $1.35 per copy. Toclubs of five or 
more, $1.40 per copy. Postage prepaid. We shall be grateful 
if Superintendents, Teachers, or Directors who think this 
magazine worthy of the profession, will interest themselves in 
the increase of its circulation in their localities. “iP 

Remittances,—In remitting money for subscription in 
amounts of $3.00 or over, please send check, draft, post-office 
money-order, or ReGisTERED letter. The registration fee is 
Ten cents, and the present system has been found an absolute 
protection against losses by mail. All postmasters are obliged 
to register letters when requested to do so, the fee upon which 
may be deducted from the amount to. be remitted. 

Mottoes or Supplements as Premiums.—Fora 
club of ‘Three Subscribers, and $4.75, we will send ne Set 
ef the Lancaster School Mottoes, or Twenty Copies of Music- 
Page Supplementto 7he Yournad, as the person ordering club 
may desire. . 

Music Page.—Hundreds of subscribers to THz JouRNAL 
take it mainly to secure the School Song or School Hymn which 
it contains each month. They get this and more. 

Make -Postal Money Orders to Penn’a School 
Fourna/ in all cases payable at Lancaster, mot at Harrisburg. 

Postage.—Add ten cents for postage to your subscription, 
making $1.60, The new law makes prepayment necessary. 

Five copies One Year for $7.00. All postage prepaid. 


DIRECTORS, the Arp Bureav will assist you in secur- 
ing Live teachers. Givea brief statement of yourwants stating 
salary, etc. Address 2 
DIRECTORS’ AID BUREAU, 

Lesanon, 01110, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Summer term opens July 8th. Special opportunities for 
Teachers. Send for — and circular of Special Summer 
Course, 2. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Pres. 


Box 432. 








Expiring Subscriptions.. 


As the subscription of many School Boards expires with this 
issue—which is No. 12, of Volume 26—we shall be glad to 
have School Boards that desire to continue subscription renew 
at the reorganization of the Board at the June Meeting. 
Their names will thus be carried along in correct form in our 

rinted list, and Fhe Fournal can be mailed to them regu- 

ly, promptly and without any risk of mis- 
take in their post-office address. Will the Secre- 
tary please call the attention of the Board to the advantage of 
early renewal? The District subscription by School Directors 
has been of very great benefit to the schools of Pennsylvania, 
Those moet progressive Boards who have taken Zhe Journal 
for many years, write us that they expend no money which 
yields so large a return of benefit to their schools, and we can 
readily see how this may be the case. 


Important Notice. 

To Secretaries.—The Secretaries of the New Boards 
should report AT ONCE to their respective County Superin- 
tendents the organization of their Boards; that is, who has been 
elected President, who is Treasurer, and who is Secretary, 
with the fost-ofice address of each of these officers. The 
County Superintendent will report these items to the 1epart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the name of the Secretary will 
be entered upon the subscription list of The Yournal, which 
will be mailed to his address for the ensuing year, free of cost 
to the Board. 

Renew Subscription.—We shal! regard it a favor if 
those of our subscribers who wish Zhe Y¥ourna/ continued to 
their address for the new volume, will order subscription as 
early as convenient, that their names may not be removed from 
the printed mailing list. : 

Last No, of School Year.—The present (June 
completes the currrent volume. The 27th volume will begin 
with the July No. Each subscriber whose copy is dated “ Je 

8” will please renew subscription, if it is desired that Tux 
Jouantas shall be continued, When renewals are made thus 
promptly, the name of the subscriber is not taken from our 

rinted mailing list. There is less risk of error, and Tue 

OURNAL is continued from month to month without any break 
in the subscription. 

July Number.—Our issue for July, the first number of 
the new volume, may not be mailed before the 7th or 8th of that 
month, in order that our mailing lists, with the names of the 
newly-elected Secretaries of School Board may be as full and 
complete as possible. ‘The Secretaries will please report the 
new organizations of their Boards a¢ once to the Department 
of Common Schools, through their respective County Superin- 
tendents, in order that there may be no delay im mailing Tug 
Jourwna to each officer entitled to receive it 

See the Index,.—The attention of the reader is called to 
the Index found at the beginning of this issue, It gives the 
variety and scope of educational and other topics treated. The 
Journal aims to be a reflex of the most progressive educational 
sentiment of thetime; it professes to discuss without fear, favor 
or affection, all the live educational questions of the day ; and 
so far as may be_ it will aid, in season and out of season, what- 
ever measures promise to advance the interests of the great 
work which has been so largely confided to the teachers and 
directors of the state. 

Report to the Department,.—W iil! the Secretary of 
each School Board, who is continued in office for the new school 
year, please report at once the new organization of the Board 
to the County Superintendent, that it may be known at once to 
the Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg. 7he 
School Fournai can then be continued promptly to the Secre- 
tary; or, in case of a change in this officer, will the old Secre- 
tary please suggest this action to his successor? 

Expirations.— Look at the printed label on your paper: 
the date thereon shows when the subscription expires. All 
subscriptions warked “‘ Je 78” expire with this No Forward 
the money (or renewal as soon as convenient, in advance. 

Please renew subscription as soon as the New 
Board is organized, and send us on the blank form enclosed in 
this number the names and post-office address of each member 
of your Board, so that the first issue of the next volume—begin- 
ning with the July Number—may be sent you promptly and 
without delay. We now prepay all postage. 

&# Tue Warrants for the State Appropriation te Scho 


issue 


| Districts are issued in the order in which the reports are re- 


ceived from the newly-organized Boards, “First come, first 
served.”” Hence the importance of prompt action on the part 
of the newly-elected Secretaries. 

Renew Subscription.—We shal! regard it a favor if 
those of our subscribers who wish Tue JourNAL continued to 
their address for the new volume, will order subscription as 
early as convenient, that their names may not be removed from 
the printed mailing list. 





Malleable Iron and Bent Wood. 





THE “COMMON SENSE” DESK. 


THE STANDARDS : All Iron Used 


ARE MADE OF or, Is Malleable. 


Bent Hard Wood. <a : = . j ! NO CASTINGS 


TO SNAP 


Back and Seat gir 2 — LIKE PIPE STEMS. 


Curved 
Warranted to Stand 


Yoet Solid. | Week eee att 
NO SLATS j ROUGHEST USAGE 


To Become Rickety, ne 


ROUGHEST BOY 
Send for Prices. 





Can Subject it to. 














GET THE BEST. TRY THEM. 


School Directors: Examine your schools before buying any more desks, and see how many broken and use- 


less desks you have. The ** COMMON SENSE” is warranted for 5 years, and we will send you a NEW 
Desk if any of them give away. 


Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing Co, 


McClees & Warren, Managers. 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








A Now Agent of Cure Acting in Harmony with Physiological Laws. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


JO TEACHERS ANP PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly losing vitality and the power to do 
their best. 





To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitajizer, and this with a prompt- 
ness that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? It isa combination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two elements which make up com- 
mon or = air, in such proportions as to render it richer in the vital or life-giving element. We give but a single tes- 
timonial out of hundreds in our possession, to the remarkable curative powers of this new treatment of disease, that of T. S. 
Artuur, the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for July, 1877, he says: 

“* Nearly seven years have passed since we began using this Treatment. Up to that period our health had been steadily de- 
clining ; not in consequence of any organic disease, but from overwork and consequent physical and nervous exhaustion, The 
very weight of the body had become tiresome to bear, and we regarded our days of earnest literary work as gone forever. 
But almost from the very beginning of our use of the Compound Oxygen, an improvement began, There was a sense of physical 
comfort and vitality not felt for years, and this slowly but steadily increased. Literary work was resumed within a few months, 
the mind fire fe with a new vigor, and the body free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion, A better digestion, an 





almost entire freedom from severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, and from a 
liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results of the first year’s use of the new treatment; and this benefit has 
remained permanent. As to literary work in these years, we can only say that it has been constant and earnest ; and if its ac- 
ceptance with the public may be regarded as any test of its quality, it is far the best work that we have done,”’ 


COMPOUND OXYGEN is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the Jatient’s own home, 


OXYGEN HOME TREATMENT.—This can be safely sent any distance in a small and compact package. 
Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and explicit directions, 815.00. 


A treatise [200 pp.}] on Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and results, to which are appended a large 
panies of testimonials to most remarkable cures, will be sent free by mail to all who write to us for 
t. Address 46 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia. 

















D. APPLETON & COMPANY'S 
BUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


1. Zhe Introduction Price is the cost for first use when no book is given in exchange, 2. 7he Ex- 
change Price is the cost for first use when the correspqnding old book is given in exchange. 3. Specimen 
Copies for examination with reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to teaehcrs and school- 


ofhcers at Exchange price. 





These Readers, prepared by Supt. Harris of St. Louis, Supt Rickoff, of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark 


Bailey, of Yale yee | A. a sensible, lete and systematic plan for teaching reading. They are charm- 
ingly illustrated, com at | + R the word, sentence, and 
phonic methods, vores | fi.pp pleton Ss eaders. { the child by simple stories 
and lead him along so skillfully that, before he realizes it, he is reading easy sentences at sight, The use of} 
script letters, written spelling, conversations on the selections, and language lessons, are among the new fea- 
tures which must commend “7 books. They are complete in ( FIRST READER 

five books, and will save the cost of a speller, since all the | SECOND READER 

new words are asranged for oral and written exercises. Be \E THIRD READER 


E 
= 
i 


)| SB SOIL 


‘siaproy Aue 
*yst ounf Aproy 


se a 


sure and see these books, if you are progressive, and desire | FOURTH READER... 
the best readers for your schools, FIFTH READER 


These books consist ofsix numbers. The copies are upon slips which, by an ingestion patent, are mave} 
to move down the page so as to cover up the stu- 
dent’s writing, and ‘nus | MLodel Copy- cooks. | s keep the perfect copy al-| 
ways before him, The copies area plain, business hand. The forms of the letters are taught as object-les- 
sons, The analysis is greatly simplified. Superior to all others in every respect. 


These eg sy with tneir beautiful illustrations, their pleasing, simple style, and their interesting stories, 
are fast takin place of other boo ks| 
in our best sc id ‘{Quackenbos’ Ss Ftistories.} They aré new and| 
fresh, with maps, showing the settlement and the growth of our country, and ore p pany a record of manners 


and social life, literature and civilization, NIARY ST 
rather than of mere wars and conquests. ({ NEW AMERICAN HISTORY Kv dadered ve ebbiesbves 
They are well adapted for use as Readers. ( HISTORY OF THE WORLD 00" cocl 


The great favor with which Cornell’s systematic course in Geography has been received, is shown by hun- 
dreds of recommenda- li’ tions from leading 
teachers, by its im {| Cornel Ss Greographies. mense sales, and by} 

the satisfaction it has given, when other Geographies have failed to meet the wants of the school- room, ' d 
New England edition, with its clear, accurate, ( PRIMARY Cre ae a 


and full Maps of all the New Engiand States, |} INTERMEDIA 
its beautiful Illustrations, and its well-chosen ] PHYSICAL GEOGRA PHY 


descriptive matter, is invaluable for ourschools. | OUTLINE MAPS per set.....-.+++-++- in daamced il 


The first book, “ Lessons in Language,”’ is a successful, ingenious system for securing fluency of expres- 


sion, ease ‘ and cor- 
colamial Quackenbos’ s Language Series, | **:.:::' 
ond interest in a study heretofore dry and unsatisfactory. It teaches how to handle language practically. 
The English Grammar is simple Pros’ fi vont inf LANGUAGE LESSONS 

statement, and thorough in its treatment in aa GRAMMAR 

the philosophy of the language. The Rhet-}] LESSON 

ote and Composition are unequaled in their | COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
epartments. 


— me of 1 AD is clear, one and well-graded, and contains a great _——- “ practical ex- 
amp e. 7 cont the methods actus ally 
my BE oe ‘App pleton’s Arithmetics aE ao Presties fe 
given in making | bills, the important ( BLEMENTARY Pitt tt te 

financial changes are all recognized, +" bE ey SO ARITHMET mieiaedscbhoadec 


difference between gold and currenc HIGHER ARITHMETIC 
shown; and the different classes of Ss. Bonds are wally described. 


os Harkness’ ho of Latin Books has gained the unqualified approval of the eminent classical ome of 
this country and Europe, and has been introduced into 
nearly all our leading Senstea! {Harkness’ Ss Latin. institutions of every grade, 
both school and college The revised edition of the Grammar embraces the practice results of the best 
scholarship, without encumbering its pages Wa ERY LATIN 

with mere conjectures. The Grammarand{ LATIN GRAMMAR ............... bed db dtd 660006 cvdod 
Readers in their improved form, are th (NEW LATIN READER 

best companion books in the list of preparatory Latin publications. Used in over 3000 schools and academies. 


Krusi’s Drawing is the Rony complete GRADED 
course published. It has for {rusi’ Ss Drawin ing. | its &. 's knowledge if the 
actual forms of nature,leads the mindto ( SYNTHETIC 4 books, each 

observe, trains the hand to represent, | ANALYTIC S SERIES. 6 books, each 

and is so simple and scientific that it~¢ PERSPECTIVE SERIES, 4 books, each 

can be successfully taught without thee | SHADING SERIES, 4 books, Nos. 1 and2 

aid of experts, do. do. Nos. 3 and 4 














Courses in Mechanical Drawing, Textile Designs, and Architecture, now ready. Attention is also called to our leading 
text-books in all departments of study, including the Primer Series, Quackenbos’s, Arnot’s, and Deschanel’s Natural Philoso- 
phies, Lockyer’s Astronomy, Huxley’s, Youmans’s and Comings’s Physiologies, Morse’s and Nicholson’s Geologies, Miss You- 
mans’s Botanies, courses in Latin, Greek, German, French, Italian, Spanish, etc. List of educational publications sent free. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers. 


649 & 551 Broadway, New York. 8 

















LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 





\ 


iritfimeties ! ! 


Approved in Philadelphia, 





UNANIMOUSLY recommended by the Committee on Text- 
Books in October, 1877,and ADOPTED by the Board of Edu- 


cation Fanuary 15th, 1878. 


J.H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


See advertisement on 2d page of cover, 








NOTICE TO 
Teachers and School Directors. 
Pro Bono Publico: For the public good. 


E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 


Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


ELLSWORTEH’S 


Reversible Writing Books. 


New Form, New Ideas, New Features, New 
Adaptations, New Copies, New Depart- 
ure, and New Developments. 


The Reversible Writing Books are now used in the Public 
Schools of New York City, Hoboken, N, J., Easton, Pa., kiiz- 
abeth, N. J., Owego, N. Y., Utica, N. Y., Augusta, Ga., 
Columbus, Ga., Hudson, N. Y., &c., &c. 

4 Adopted in Pittsburgh, May 14, 1878, by the Cen- 
tral Board of Education. 


REVERSIBLE IS THE WORD 
TO ORDER BY, AND 


REVERSIBLE IS THE FORM 
Of Writing Books best suited to your Schools, 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books 


Open a new field to hapless boys and girls, heretofore doomed 
to use the old dyspeptic form of Copy Book day after day, term 
after term, and year after year. ‘Their advent is hailed with 
joy by all live pupils and teachers. Parties able to control the 
use of Writing Books should address 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, Publisher 
39 & 41 Chambers Street, 
Care of The American News Co.,General Trade 
Agents, New York. 
N. B.—Send for the Red, White and BlueCircular, “Elis- 
worth’s Essential Guide to Penmanship,” and “ Reversible 
Writing Chart,” ready Fuly 151. 12-4 


Silicate Book Slates 


TOR SLATE 08 LEAD PENCIL, 
Adopted and extensively USHD 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


of New York, Philadelphia and 
many Cities, Towns and Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and Stationers 
ky them. (Stapile.) 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 


3-12] Catalogue free. Sample toTerchors 





Light—Durabie. 
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Blackboard Erasers. 


he Novelty [;isting [iraser 


$1.50 per Dozen, 
IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 





Erasers have heretofore been kept out of the District School 


| on account of the high price of those offered. The fact that 


50,000 of the ryt have alraady been sold proves that we 
have supplied a long felt want. Send ro cents for sample, 


EXOELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING (0., 
McClees & Warren, Managers, 
1003 Arch B8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. £. WILSON, 


. DENNISON, y 
7 A. B. McKIBBIN, 


Superintendent, 


GIRARD Housg, 


Corner of Chestnut and Ninth Streets, 


$3.00. PHILADELPHIA. $3.00 


Dear Sir :—We have lowered our rates to THREE DOL- 
LARS PER DAY, to meet the et of the times. In 
every respect the Grrarp Hovss will be kept up to the old 
standard. We earnestly ask«the public to sustain us in keep- 
ing a Frrst-Crass Housz at reduced prices, 


JERE McKIBBEN, 


Manager. 


| Office. 
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Ji\he Lancaster School Mottoes, $1.10. 
corate your School-room. Thirty Mottoes and The 
*S Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Cards, Bux inchesbest6-ply 
R.R.board,Salmonand Green. Weight 1% Ibs. Printed on both 
ides, one set equal to two, Bold and attractivetype. 4500 
ets already sold. Send for circular. ** These Mottoes a grand 
hit.” ‘Will sell wherever seen.” ‘“Worth ten times 
their cost.” ‘‘Needed Everywhere.” Price, $1, 10, post- 
paid. For single set, or special rates in quantity, Address, 
J. EH. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bstablished in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanpuzen & Tirr, 102 E. 2d 8t., Cincinnats 














Jhe Normal Educational Series of Text-Books. 





SEASON oft NEW AND 


[ 
[mporfant Announcement, |= 


BOOKS, 


oF 
1878. 





Tue PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC. 


Svo. 570 Pages. $2.25. 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M, Ph. D., 


Principal and Professor of Mental and Moral Science, and the Science and Art of Teaching, and late Professor of Mathematics 
of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

In announcing this elaborate and scholarly work by one of the first Mathematical instructors of our 
country, the publishers desire to express the hope that all who have waited so anxiously for its ultimate ap- 
pearance iwll find ample reward for the delay in its present completeness, and in the richness of its historical, 
biographical, and philosophical information, and in the details of investigations and operations in the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Japanese methods of calculation, in the Duodecimal Notation, the Metric System, etc. 


B@e Sent to Teachers for Examination, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


DR. BROOKS’S 
New Series of Mathematical Text-Books. 


This Series of Mathematical Text-books and Dr. Brooks’s System of Teaching have had a strong and 
lasting influence upon the school methods and school work in Pennsylvania and other States. The splen- 
did discipline and rich results thus secured, have won for it a multitude of warm friends and earnest advo- 
cates who will be glad to learn that the series has been revised, and, as now presented in new form, incorpor- 
ates all that is an improvement in teaching, and useful in business practice, the latter fresh from the most 
competent and reliable Houses, Institutions and Corporations. 

Arithmetic is arranged in two courses, which, though alike in grade, differin plan. ‘ They are: 

I. The Standard Course which separates Mental and Written Arithmetic, and comprises— 

Int. Ex int. Ex. 

1. Brooks’s Primary, - - - - .15. .12.|3. Brooks’s New Normal Mental, .25._ .18. 

2. Brooks’s Elementary, - - - .30. .25.'4. Brooks’s New Normal Written, .60.  .45, 
Keys to New Written and to Normal Union, each, $1.00. 


II, The Union Course which unites Mental and Written Arithmetic throughout two books— 
Int. 


Ex. 

1. Brooks’s Primary Union, - - - | 2. Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic. .65. .50. 

Brooks’s Union Arithmetic in two parts, Part 2, and Part 3,each, .35 .28. 

The “ Standard”’ is a full course ; but the “ Union” is a short course. They are therefore adapted to 
either long or short terms and to either graded or ungraded schools. 


BROOKS’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 514 pp. $1.25. 


This book, like the New Written and the Union Arithmetics, gives a beautiful treatment of the Science and a 
varied and comprehensive application of business calculations, Bills with discounts, Commercial and Trade 
discount, Investments, Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Stocks, etc., Promissory Notes, Fire aud Life In- 
surance, Measurements of Lands, Floors, Mows, Cribs, Cisterns, Bins, Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, Excavations, 
Embankments, etc. Also, an original development of the business calculations of Building Associations. This 
is the first time that the arithmetical methods of these wide-spread institutions have been developed philo- 
sophically and published in any text-book on Arithmetic. 








Postpaid, Post-paid. 
BROOKS’S NORMAL ALGEBRA, - $1.10. KRY, $1. ee IY, $ 
A perfect High and Normal School Book. Brief and clearin BROOKS'S GEOMETRY & TRIG. hues len $1. 
en progressive in arrangement, and charming in 
probdiems, 


Original and practical in plan, Geometry mastered with one- 
half the time, space and money required by other works. 


OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 


Int. Ex, ’ . 
Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar, - - .30 22 Westlake’s How to Write Letters, - - - - 


Fewsmith’s E a ee: ee .31 | Westlake’s Common School Literature, - - - 
ihe . = | Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks, - - - ~ 
Lyte’s Institute Songs & Glee Book, Cloth, 25 c., Boards,85 c. | Pelton’s Revised Outline Maps, - - — ber stl, 
Peterson’s Familiar Science, | Sheppard’s Text-Books of the Constitution. 


BGS” For further particulars send postal card or letter to the publishers, Address, 
Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market St., Philadelphia, 

















MARVARD (JNIVERSITY, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 1878. 
For Teachers and other Adults. 









Coursss or INSTRUCTION WILL BE GIVEN AS FOLLOWS: 
i. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. 
By Mr. C. F. MABERY. Fee, $25. 
if. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Tech- 
nology. By Mr. H. B. HopGEs. Fee, $25. 
Ill. Determinative Mineralogy. By Mr. W.H. 








MELVILLE. Fee, $25. 
IV. Phenogamic Botany. By Prof, GEoRGE L. 
GOODALE, Fee, $25. 





V. Geelogy. By Prof. N.S. SHALER. FEE, $50. 


Each course will last six weeks, The first four courses will 
be oo at Cambridge, and the fifth at a camp near Cumber- 
land Gap, Kentucky. The fees are payable in advance, by 
— or in person, to ALtan Danrortn, Bursar, Cambridge, 

ass. 

A circular which gives full information about these courses 
may be obtained by applying to James W. Harris, Secretary, 
Cambridge, Mass., enclosing a stamped envelope. 5-2 














Teachers and School Officers should examine 
the Revised Editions of the Institute Glee Book 
and Institute Songs, by Prof. E. O. Lyre, State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Each book con- 
tains 62 excellent Songs and Hymns, besides a short, 
but thorough course in the Elements of Music, etc. 
The price of each in paper cover is 25 cts., in board 
cover, 35 cts. Address Sower, Potts & Co., 530 
Market St., Phila., or J. L. Lyte, Lancaster, Pa. 















T J . 
EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—Tuition Free. 
Crvit, MecHanicat and Mintnc ENGINEERING ; CHEM- 
istRY and MeratiurGy; Furi Crassicat INsTRUCTION; 
Frencuw and German; Encouisn Literature; JNTERNA- 
TIONAL and ConsTITUTIONAL Law ; PsycHOLOoGy and Curis- 
TIAN EvipeENcgs. 


For Registers address 


REV. JOHN M. LEAVITT, D.D., President, 
Bethlehem, Penna. 
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3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 


FOUR PAGES COLORED PILATES. 
A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY, 
AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 
5" Schools,—recommended by State Supt’s of 35 differ- 


ent States and by 50 College Presidents. 
és bout y000 have been placed in Public Schools by 
law or by School Officers. 


ontains 10,000 Words and Meanings not found in other 
Dictionaries. 
ge thousand IIlustrations—three times as many as any 
other Dictionary. 
Ss of Webster’s is 2Q times as great as that of any other 
series of Dictionaries. 


Published by G, & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


| Butler’s Literary Selections. 
“zy Ox 1 oO” “Ten-times-Ten” Series 




















fo. 1, asoed War G)—Mo. 2. Aue Be —p. 
. iss ar. '7 °. ug. ©. 3, Jany. 
1878. Nearly 200 pages each, 100 Best Things in Prose ped 
Verse in each book. Standard Selections. Pleasing variety. Judi- 











cious arrangement. Alternate Readers, Favorite S ers. 

“The very cream of old times, old books, old friends.”” “Iam 

delighted with the ‘‘Ten-times-Ten”’ Itis the very best 

of the kindextant.” Price, 35 cts. Cloth, 75 cts. Three 
Nos, 1, 2 and pnw by Ae See Circular. 

7. H. tler & Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





Aunouncement--\ ew Books, 
NORTON’S CHEMISTRY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, By Srpney A, 
Norton, A. M., M. D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College ; and author of Elements of Natural 
Philosophy and Elements of Physics. t2mo., cloth, 300 pp. 
Illustrated. : 

Price: For first introduction into schools, go cents ; for first 
introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old 
book in use, 65 cents ; Single Sample Copy by mail, post-paid, 
for examination with a view to first introduction, go cents. 





II. 


Bullet's First Lessons in French, 


FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH, By Emma E, Butter, 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew’s Classical School, Cin- 
cinnati, 12mo., cloth, 108 pp. 

Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner is aided 
by numerous attractive illustrations, 

Price: For first introduction into schools, 43 cents ; for first 
introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old 
book in use, 30 cents; Single Sample Copy by mail, post-paid, 
for examination with a view to first introduction, 43 cents. 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORE. 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


INDUSTRIAL ART STUDY. 


OR Art Stadents, Teachers, and more especially 

' Veachers of Drawing. Extensive courses of study. 

Expenses low. For Circurars address the Director, W. 

8S. Goodnough, Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools, 
CoL_umpbwus, Ohio. 5-2 














SRE CONDE ERS 
WEW SUDEGELELIELTS. 


m 50 C 





CIRCULAR FREE IAL DESCRIBING AL 


DAS AS SS SEs 


A NEW BOOE-EEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK-KEEPING. By A. B. 
Meservey, Ph. D., Princ. of New Hampton Institution. A 
Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, containing Single and 
Double Entry, designed for the Common School, High School. 
and Academy. 


This work was first published about two years since by the 
author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who had previ- 
ously used many of the most popular treatises, and found them 
not well adapted for the purpose. Its adoption in several of the 
most successful schools, and the satisfaction given when used, 
induced the publishers to make arrangements for its publica- 
tion; and they have just issued a new edition, witn some addi- 
tions to the original work. Educators desiring a good working 
text-book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from discouag- 
ing technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently extended for al! 
ordinary purposes, will do well to examine this work. Whole- 
sale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 67 cts. Sent by mail, for ex- 
amination, on receipt of 67 cents. 

T. B. & Co, also publish Eaton’s Series of ARITHMETICS, 
Brapsury’s Eaton’s ALGEBRA, BRADBURY’s GEOMETRY AND 
TriGonoMetRY, and other valuable educational publications. 

Catalogue and circulars sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 




















FOR SCHOOGL-ROOCOM AND FAMILY COIRCLE. 





i, e + yan 
e's Jailerary Peter 
The very cream of “old times, old books, old friends.” — Intelligencer. 


Readings and Recitations. Paper Edition, post-paid, 35 Cents ; Cloth, Extra, 75 Cents. 


J. H. BUTLER & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


West Ghester State Normal Selool. 
SUMMER INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE, ART & LITERATURE. 
SECOND SESSION JULY 9—AUGUST 6, 1878. 


FACU LTY.—Pxor. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, Erocurion, Pror,. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna, 
State College, Narurat History and Botany. Pror. CHAS. M. CARTER, of Mass. Normal Art Scho ol, In- 
DUSTRIAL DrawinG. Pror. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, Encuisk GRAMMAR AND 
Encusn Purtovocy. 
























































Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineralogy, Physiology, English Literature, Latin and Math- 
ematics by Specialists in their several departments. 


sas~ Expense of Board, Room, Tuition, etc., for the Session, $35.00. “Ga 


For CircuLar, ADDRESS 5-3 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, West Chester, Pa. 
Oral and Written Combined. 








Paerds the — and the Best Now in the Market. 


7” 


COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
Do not Change Until You Have Examined Them. 





RAUB’S ELEMENTARY, pp. 164. - Exchange 24 Cts., Introduction 30 Cts. 
RAUB’S COMPLETE, pp. 333. - - - Exchange 40 Cts., Introduction 50 Cts. 





These Arithmetics are logical, systematic and natural in their development, and just what active, practical 
and progressive teachers want. 

The examples throughout are of a practical every day character, such as farmers, business men, and others 
have to deal with. 

Mental or Oral and Written Arithmetic are combined in the same book. The pupils are trained to think, by 
having them give their own explanations of the solutions in many cases, and also by requiring them frequently to 
find their own rules. 

Teachers and Directors are requested not to decide upon the adoption of any Arithmetic for use during the 
next school year until they have had an opportunity of examining these books and comparing them with any 
others published. 

These books are giving the greatest satisfaction wherever they are used, and are highly recommended by 
prominent educators and the press throughout the country. 

IE Sample copies sent for examination on receipt of the exchange price. For any further information in ref 
erence to Introduction and Exchange, please address— 


PORTER & COATES, School Book Publishers, 
Or, J. M. Stradling, Gen’ Agent. 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


t@r-Raub’s Normal Series of Readers will be Ready by June l1st.-Ga 
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The man wh? insures his own life takes a risk that no responsible Company could assume 
for many times the amount of the table-rate of premium, except by averaging losses among a 
large number of policy holders. The average length of human life is only thirty-three years ; 
of five hundred persons, only six live sixty-five years. Is there any certainty that your success 
in life will enable you to leave a patrimony for your family in any other way than/by Life In- 
surance? Is it wise then to neglect so important a matter as Insuring your Life? 





CHARTERED 18365. 


NEW ENCLAND 
- Moruat Lire [NsurANce Company. 


BosToNW, MASS. 








THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





A Strictly Mutual Company under the famous Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 


Law, which compels the furnishing of insurance for every dollar paid. 





JANUARY 1, 1876. | TOTAL RECEIPTS: 
a | 1875. 
TOTAL ASSETS: |PREMIUMS,....... $ 2. 256,491.42 
‘INTHREST,........ 864,410.52 





$14,399 ,527.95. 


Surplus by Massachusetts standard, 4 per cert., Surplus by Pennsylvania and New York standard, 


$1,587,359.67. $2,692,192.95. 


Present market value of Securities owned by the Company | Cash paid members 1875 in Death Claims, Surplus returned, 
over their cost, Steenall Redowsnanin, etc., etc. 


$294.106.62. $1,983,964.73. 


We wish to call your attention to the fact that people insured in the NEw ENGLAND MUTUAL Lirg IN- 
SURANCE CoMPANY do not incur forfeiture of risk, for the laws under which that Company is chartered do 
not allow a policy to run out so long as there is any value to its credit. Look at the results. 

Mr. P., of Philadelphia, was insured in the New England Mutual, under Policies Nos, 2387 and 
3397, for $5,000, January 12th, 1849, and May 20th, 1851. He failed to pay his premiums in 1868, and 
died April, 1875. Both policies were found to be in full force, and would have been for years longer. 
Claim paid April, 1875. 

Mr. S., of Adams County, Pennsylvania, insured May, 1869, under Policy No. 39,103, for $2,000, failed 
to pay in 1872, and died April, 1875. Policy in full force and claim paid. 

Mr. D., of Philadelphia, insured under Policy No. 17,009, February 15th, 1865, for $5,000, failed to pay 
in 1873, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. So 

Mr. L., of Meadville, Pennsylvania, insured November 20th, 1869, under Policy No, 42,318, for $5,000, 
failed to pay in 1874, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 

Now here are four cases, covering $17,000 of insurance, occurring within two months among our mem- 
bers, and outside of our rules these policies would have been oo ree 

When we mention that of the four families so left without their support, three were nearly destitute, we 
need say nothing further to make our point plain. 


Under its ‘‘ pure insurance ’’ tables the New England can issue policies at a cost of from 


80 to 50 per cent. below “‘ ordinary life’” rates. Look at this plan if you want cheap 
insurance, and avoid “‘stock’’ rates, which, though apparently low, are really high. 


For Insurance or Agencies address 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, Gen. Agents, 
No. 133 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


TL s $3,120,904.94 
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COWPHRTHWAIT & C0., Philadelphia, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


New Epitions, New Books, ano Repuceo Prices. 


MONROE’S READERS. 


Pg GIO Pee Introd. Exch 
Monroe's First Steps in Spelling, $0.15 $0.1 1 
Monroe's Practical Speller, . . F<", 


Monroe's First Reader, . . . 18 
Monroe's Second Reader,. . .30 
Monroe's Third Reader, . . 42 
Monroe's Fourth Reader,. . .50 
Monroe's Fifth Reader, . . 75 
Monroe's Sixth Reader, . . 90 


Monroe's Primer, . 10 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Ea. ) .80 


HIS SERIES, repared by Prof. Lewis B. Morror, 
Dean of Boston University School of Oratory, contains 
many original and valuable features, 


The thorough and entnusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Public Speakers and Readers, have eminently 

qualified him for the task he has so thoroughly performed. 


The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third 


and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of ungraded schools im the smaller tow~ 


Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 


A work on Physical and Vocal Training, for the use of 
Schools and for Private Instruction. No teacher, pupil, 
or Public Speaker can afford to be without this little 
manual, Introduction Price, 60 cts. 


Monroe’s neem. 2 Charts. 


10 Nos., per set 





WARREN ‘S$ GEOGRAPHIES. 


Introd. Exch. 


Warren's Primary Senibarby $0.45 .34 


Warren's Common School Geography, 1.08 .81 
Warren's Physical Geography, 1.13 .85 


Warren's Brief Course, Penna. Edition 1.00 .75 


Special Editions for Pennsylvania Schools. 
HIS SERIES has just been 


revised, and is now printed fi fr 
of Electrotype plates, with new m 
It gives full accounts of all the rece: yveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete Course 
adapted to grades of schools, forming the most compact and 
Economical Series, published. 


Warren's Brief Course in Geo; graphy is a new work, 
intended as a Shorter Course for those who have not time 
for a more extended study of the sul 


subject, 

The Brief Course and the 
Two-Book Series. 

Warren's Geographies were the first to Popularize 
Physical Geography in the public schools of this country, 
to make it the basis of all Geographical¢eaching, to impress 
upon the subject a philosophical arrangement_of dependent 
topics, and thus to fife the science al a lifeless summary 
of isolated facts. 

4@-THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is 
fuliy demonstrated by the fact that all the more re- 
cent Geographies have adopted some of their import- 
ant features; and, also, by their long continued use, 
and re-adoption as fast as revised in nearly all the 
leading Cities in the Country. 


thoroughly and carefully 
n entirely new set 
lllustrations, 


S$ and 


Physical form a popular 





| Folding Seat. 


THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC CURVED-BACK DESK. 





With 7? 
Curved Solid | 
Back 


and 


_ 


Used 
Exclusively 
for 
Seven Years 
in 
Philadelphia 
Schools. 





Adjustable 
Foot 
Rest. 


—— 


Noiseless 


Beauty 
and 


Durability. 


Reduced 


Price. 
+ 





| ‘THE KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE Co. 


Jar av ape he d. 4. BANCROFT & 00.) 


“a 
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“The Series that in All Respects most largely meet the requirements of 
our Schools, as to both Merit and Price,’’ are 


SWINTON'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


>->--e 








IMPORTANT ACTION OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





The following Critical and Impartial Report on the subject of \' 
School Geographies should be read by Every Teacher in the 
United States. 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Education of the City of Rochester, N. Y., heid 
March roth, 1877, Commissioner Whitmore, of the Select Committee on Geographies, 
submitted the following unanimous 


REPORT. 


To the Board of Education of the City of Rochester : 
GENTLEMEN: Your committee to whom was referred the whole subject of a change of 


Geographies in the Public Schools of Rochester, with full power to act, beg leave to sub- 
mit the following report ; 

At their first meeting, the committee having decided a change of Geographies desir- 
able, authorized the chairman to advertise for sealed propositions from all parties having 
Geographies to offer for introduction, and resolved that no other propositions be enter- 
tained. In accordance with the above action the following advertisement was inserted 
in the daily papers of the city: 

‘With a view of getting the best terms upon which a new series of Geographies can be 
introduced into the Public Schools, notice is hereby given that sealed propositions will be } 
received by the undersigned, at the Superintendent’s office, until the sth of December | 
next, at noon, stating the price and terms upon which any series of Geographies will be 
intreduced.into the schools; also stating the regular retail price at which the books will 
be'sold at the bookstores after the first introduction has been made. 

V. F. Wuirmore, N. L. Braver, G. H. Newet,t, Henry Wray, Jz., H..M. Puiant. 


In answer to.the above advertisement, sealed propositions were received from eight of 


the leading school-book publishers. 

These propositions having been received, the committee proceeded to examine the sev- 
eral series of Geographies submitted for inspection and introduction. In the performance 
of this part of their duty they called to their aid three of the ablest practical educators of 
the city, and together with them they examined the series submitied book by book and page 
by page, with critical care, giving to the subject about four weeks of continuous labor. 

The Books were examined as to their merits in Press- Work, Style, General Information, Class- 
ification, Maps, Illustrations, Method, Statistical Tables, Arrangement cf Questions and 
Answers, and Vocabulary. Allthe books sub mitted were found to contain many valuable fea- 
tures end many praiseworthy characteristics. The Series, however, that in all respects most 
largely met the requirements of our schools, both as to merit and price, was the one published by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., and known as “ Swinton’s Geographies,” and which your com- 
mittee have adopted for use in the Public Schools of Rochester, the same to be introduced at 
the commencement of the next Fall Term, September, 1877, at the following prices: 

Elementary. Complete Course, 
For Exchange, > » ° P ° ° 45 $ -75 
For Introduction, . ps i ’ = ‘ “ .60 1.00 
Bae IntroGuction, . .. «'-.«  * « s° &¢0 1.50 
. Respectfully submitted, 
V. F.. Wurtmore, Henry Wray, Jr., G. H. Newer, H. M. Piant, N.L. Braver. 


Commissioner Flynn moved that the report be received, filed and published, which 
was adopted by a ¢hree-fourths vote of the entire Board—12 to 4. 





*.* Correspondence with reference to the examination-or introdution of Swinton's Ger 
graphies is-respectfully solicited. “Sagaple Pages/ will 04 sent on application. 
- ‘ L 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York, 
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